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SEVEN years have almost elapsed since Dr. Burgess, the porous 
Bishop of Salisbury, undertook the very arduous task of vindi- 
cating the authenticity of 1 Jobn, v. 7, and refuting the formida- 
ble objections of Griesbach. His first publication on this subject, 
which made its appearance in 1821, was followed in the ensuin 
year by a reprint of the “ Annotationes Millii, &c.” This col- 
lection contained the annotations of Mill, Wetstein, Bengelius 
and Sabatier, with two letters of Dr. Bentley’s, and the observa- 
tions of Selden, Pfaff, Buddaus and Schmidt, on this disputed 
verse. In 1823 the learned prelate published a second edition 
of his ‘‘ Vindication of 1 John, v. 7,” with a large apparatus of 
Advertisements, Prefaces and Postscripts, in reply to the objec- 
tions of Bishop Marsh, the Quarterly Review, and Porson’s cele- 
brated “‘ Letters to Travis.” In 1824 he gave the world “ A Se- 
lection of Tracts and Observations on 1 John, v. 7. Part the 
First:” (Part the Second, we believe, has not yet made its ap- 
eeeeaa) This volume consisted of Bishop Barlow’s letter to 
Ir. Hunt; Bishop Smallbrooke’s letter to Dr. Bentley; two 
anonymous letters to Dr. Bentley, with bis answer; extracts from 
Martin’s examination of Emlyn’s answer; the notes of Hammond 
and Whitby on the controverted verse; and Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
account of the Montfort MS. Last of all, in 1825, came “ A 
Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David’s, on a Pass 


of the Second Symbolum Antiochenum of the Fourth Century, 
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as an Evidence of the Authenticity of 1 John, v. 7.” Throughout 
these publications the learned prelate, whilst he professes, as he 
well may, that the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity may be clearly 
established on other passages of Scripture, contends for the re- 
ception of the disputed clause, as earnestly as if he thought that 
the whole Christian religion must stand or fall with it. To the 
“ Annotationes Millii, Xc.” we find this motto prefixed, from the 
Gnomon” of Bengelius. 

“ Quod Sol est in mundo, quod in pyxide nautica acus, quod in cor- 
pore cor, id in bac Epistola est versus septimus Capitis V.” 


The Preface to Porson’s “ Letters to Travis” might have sup- 
plied a still more emphatic passage from Kettner’s answer to 
Simon :— 

“ Nihil enim mihi gratius quam bene mereri de hoc illustri dicto, 
quod est theologia Johannea in nuce, est instar stelle prime magnitu- 
dinis in Scriptura, est margarita biblica pretiosissima, et flos Novi Testa- 
menti pulcherrimus, est compendium analogie fidei de Trinitate ut alia 
elogia .. taceamus.” 


But, to say the truth, this admirable sentence scarcely sur- 
passes in force and fervour the opeuing passage of the Introduc- 
tion to the “ Selection of Tracts,” in which Bishop Burgess 
expresses his own peculiar sentiments concerning the supreme 
importance of this precious verse to the vital interests of religion. 

“Tf,” says the learned prelate, “there is any passage of Scripture 
which contaius, in few words, the SumMA sunonee_fidet CurisTiana, and 
which, if authentic, is decisive against all heresies in religion, that pas- 
sage must be of supreme interest and importance. Such, as it appears to 
me, is the celebrated verse of St.John, (1 Ep. v. 7,) if authentic ; and of 
its authenticity | am, after long inquiry, most decidedly convinced; and 
being therefore persuaded of its great value and importance, I hold it to 
be an indispensable duty to maintain it (not by surmises and conjectures 
opposed to evidence, but) by positive and substantial evidence opposed to 
mistaken, negative and partial objections.”—ZIntroduction, p. 1. 


It is a thing to wonder at, that any person who knows that the 
Anan heresy, when at its greatest height, was beaten down to the 
earth without the aid of this text, should be able to persuade him- 
self, or should hope to persuade others, that it is as essential to 
the conservation of the Christian faith, as the heart is to the body, 
or the sun itself to the material universe. Such, however, seems to 
be the opimon of Bishop Burgess. Holding this opinion, it was 
unquestionably his duty to maintain the authenticity of the dis- 
puted clause, and to confute the objections of its opponents by 
every argument which his extensive reading could supply, or his 
excursive fancy could suggest. And in the various publications 
enumerated above, he has brought forward, indeed, almost every 
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argument, good, bad, and indifferent, that has ever suggested itself 
to any of the defenders of the verse, and has most entirely failed 
of producing the desired effect. | 

The causes of this bad success are not to be looked for in the 
want of zeal or talents in the advocate, but in the utter hopeless- 
ness of the cause which he has attempted to maintain. So gene- 
ral, indeed, was the conviction of its weakness become, that, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the learned prelate to support its 
worthless existence, the spurious bantling would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been left to its nevitable fate, and scholars, considering 
the controversy at an end, would have foreborne to recal attention 
to a subject so exhausted, had not the night reverend “ Vindi- 
cator,” by opposing the opinions of Porson on this subject, and 
endeavouring to lower his character as a Scripture critic, pro- 
voked a kindred spirit to avenge the injured fame of the deceased 
professor. It is no secret—for the author avows that ‘ he em- 
ploys no arts of concealment, and that he has the satisfaction of 
thinking that the mistakes into which he may have fallen will be 
attributed to the right person”—that Crito Cantabrigiensis means, 
in plain English, Dr. Turton, Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. His “ Vindication of Porson” is, indeed, so ably 
done, the censures of Bishop Burgess are so triumphantly re- 
futed, and, in refuting them, the weakness of the learned prelate’s 
arguments in support of his favourite text is so completely ex- 
posed, that it would have been somewhat surprising had the au- 
thor affected to conceal himself. He has set the question once 
more at rest. Fond as polemics are of the last word, we hardly 
think that the Bishop of Salisbury will resume the hopeless task 
of maintaining his indefensible positions; and in the full assurance 
that no other biblical critic will hereafter venture to revive the 
controversy, we shall give our readers, once for all, a brief view of 
the state in which it has been left by the contending parties. 

** Quoniam tres sunt qui testimonium dant [in calo: Pater, Verbum, et 
Spiritus Sanctus: et hi tres unum sunt. Et tres sunt qui testimonium 
dant in terrd :| Spiritus, et aqua, ct sanguis: et hi tres unum sunt,” 

It is thus that the seventh aud eighth verses of 1 John, v. are 
now read in the Latin Vulgate. At the commencement of the 
sixteenth century this reading had, by long prescription, obtained 
undisputed possession of the sacred text, and was universally re- 
ceived throughout the Western Church as an integral portion of 
the Epistle. No one doubted its authenticity; but as it contains 
a far more explicit and unequivocal declaration of the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Trinity in Unity than any single passage of 
Scripture, being regarded as the inspired production of the Apos- 
tle’s pen, it was appealed to as the chief bulwark of the orthodox 
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faith. When Erasmus, therefore, in his first edition of the Greek 
New Testament, which was published at Basle (1516), omitted 
the words, corresponding to ee included in brackets, from éy 
Td otpavp in the seventh verse, to év ty yj in the eighth verse, and, 
notwithstanding the clamour with which he was assailed, omitted 
them again in his second edition (1519), he defended the omis- 
sion, for reasons which the Bishop of Salisbury himself admits to 
be “ very sufficient,” viz. “ because he could not find the verse in 
any of the MSS. with which he was then acquainted; and further, 
because he had not found it quoted by any of the Greek Fathers, 
nor by some of the Latin Fathers, even where the sixth and eighth 
verses were quoted; and because, though a very great majority of 
the MSS. of the Vulgate contained the verse, it was omitted in 
some of the most ancient.”—( Introduction to Tracts, pp. iv. v.) 
Glad, however, to escape the storm which threatened hun, though 
he was too honest, and too mindful of his reputation as a scholar, 
to insert the excepted clause, without the auenariey of any MS. in 
its favour, he promised his English opponent, Dr. Ley, that he 
would insert the verse in his next edition, if but a single MS. 
could be produced that contained it. In England, accordingly, 
the desired MS. was found within the requisite time; and on the 
sole authority of this copy, which Erasmus called the Coder 
Britannicus, though he saw at once that it was a bald and bung- 
ling translation from the Vulgate, he gave the heavenly witnesses 
a place in his third edition (1522). ‘The Complutensian edition, 
which was said to have been finished in 1514, but was not pub- 
lished till 1522, exhibited a reading considerably different from 
that of the Montfort MS. (the Codex Britannicus of Erasmus.) 
About twenty-eight years after the appearance of this edition, the 
learned printer, Robert Stephens, published at Paris a folio edi- 
tion of the Greek New Testament, in which the disputed verse 
was given in a form compounded of the Complutensian readin 

and that of Erasmus, but not exactly agreeing with either. ‘The 
deserved reputation of Robert Stephens; the imposing exhibition 
of various readings displayed in his margin; the confident as- 
surance that the text was formed from MSS. of such antiquity as 
almost to entitle them to adoration, (codices vetustatis specie pene 
adorandos,) and so scrupulously formed, that not so much as a 
single letter was printed which was not confirmed by the greater 
and better part of them; and, perhaps, one little circumstance more 
than all—viz. the consideration that the learned editor had be- 
come a convert to the Protestant cause—imparted such a value to 
his edition, that, on his sole authority, the text of the heavenly 
witnesses has ever since stood its ground in the common editions 
of the Greek Testament, and is regarded by general readers with 
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as much veneration as if that Protestant pope, as Bentley called 
him, had actually printed it from the original autograph of the 
Apostle. 

No small reliance was formerly placed by those who asserted 
the genuineness of 1 John, v. 7, on certain Greek MSS. of Lau- 
rentius Valla, the Montfort MS. and those from which it was very 
confidently asserted, that the Complutensian editors and Robert 
Stephens formed their respective texts. Subsequent inquiries 
have shown, that the MSS. of Valla did not contain the verse; 
that the Complutensian reading was not formed from any Greek 
MSS., and that all the MSS. of Robert Stephens, which contain 
this epistle, omit the entire clause from éy ta ovpéve, in the se- 
venth verse, to év rj v7, in the eighth. ‘These points have been 
proved to demonstration ; and it creates a painful feeling to ob- 
serve the disingenuous efforts of Bishop Rataets: by means of 
garbled extracts, to weaken or conceal the force of these argu- 
ments which he cannot fairly answer, and to make out his case, 
per fas et nefas, by any means whatever. 

Of Laurentius Valla, Porson had asserted, that “ it was clear 
and certain that his Greek MSS. wanted the verse, and that it 
was fairly admitted by Bengelius.” Bishop Burgess, on the con- 
trary, though in general he holds that a negative argument is good 
for nothing, says, “ it appears to follow from Valla’s silence, that 
the seventh verse was in his Greek MSS. as well as in the Latin.” 
(Tracts, p. 22.) We will give the whole of Valla’s commentary 
in 1 John, v., that our readers, when they see the penury of his 


annotations, may judge for themselves how little can be inferred 
from his silence. 


** 1 John, v. 8.— Et hi tres unum sunt. Gr. Et hi tres in unum sunt, 
TO Ev 

“16,17. Est peccatum ad mortem: non pro illo dico ut roget quis. 
Omnis iniquitas peccatum est ; et est peccatum ad mortem. In hoc secundo 


addenda negatio est, legendumque sic, e¢ est peccatum non ad mortem, 
Kai torw dyapria ob xpd¢ Oavaroy. 


“18. Sed generatio Dei conservat eum. Gr. Sed genitus cx Deo 
conservat seipsum, 6 yevynOeic éx rod rnpei Eavrov.” 


Bishop: Burgess has not yet abandoned the cause of the Mont- 
fort MSS. Michaelis, Griesbach, Porson, and Bishop Marsh, 
no contemptible judges, assert that it was written in the 15th 
or 16th century. Porson, judging “ not merely from the cha- 
racter of the MS. which has a very modern air,” but also taking 
into his calculation the very suspicious circumstances which at- 
tended its production, says, “ it was probably written about the 
year 1520, and interpolated in this place for the purpose of -de- 
ceiving Erasmus.” ‘To these great critics the learnéd’prelate op- 
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poses the authority of Mr. Martin of Utrecht, who, without 
knowing anything about the matter, affirmed that the MS. was 
of the 11th century, and that of Dr. Adam Clarke, a very candid 
and competent judge, who, from personal inspection, persuaded 
himself, that it was probably written in the 15th century. “ On 
a subject of so much difficulty,” says Dr. A. Clarke, “ where 
critics of the first rank have been puzzled, I should be sorry to 
hazard more than an opinion, which the reader is at liberty to con- 
sider true or false, as may seem best to his own judgment.” ‘The 
candour and caution of this learned writer, in expressing his opi- 
nion, affords a striking contrast to the confidence of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, who roundly asserts, that Porson was undoubtedly 
mistaken ! 

But whatever the age of this MS. may be, its authority, in this 
iistance, is utterly worthless; for the controverted verse is, as 
Porson truly called it, “ a bungling translation from the Vulgate.” 
The learned prelate, however, undertakes to show, that Porson’s 
‘* objection to the bad Greek of the Coder Britannicus is un- 
founded, and that the omission of the articles, the use of the ev 
ty yy for exs rys and the position of ayiov after are 
not contrary to the genius of the Greek language.” If, in this at- 
tempt, he has met with no better success than, as an antagonist of 
Porson, he was likely to meet with, in discussing such a question, 
he has, at least, availed himself of the opportunity it gave him to 
express his contempt for Porson’s authority in the most unmea- 
sured terms. He talks of “ the weakness of Mr. Porson’s objec- 
tion to the absence of the articles before xarnp, Aoyos, and mvevja,” 
and says, that ‘‘ his opinion of the bad Greek of the Montfort 
MS. is one of the hasty assertions of the Greek professor.” _ 

Now, it is to be observed, that throughout the New Testament 
the article is a/most universally prefixed to ranjp; St. John, when 
writing of the Word, always prefixes the article 6 Adyos ; and if, in 
the connumeration of the | ete Witnesses, the article was 
prefixed to the two first it must have been prefixed to mvedua; and 
in the two passages of the New Testament, in which the Persons 
of the Trinity are enumerated together, (Matthew, xxviii. 19; 
2 Cor. xiii. 13,) the articles are exhibited throughout. Bishop 
Burgess has scraped together to no purpose examples from the 
Fathers of the enumeration of the Persons of the Trinity without 
the article; what we want to ascertain is the usage of the Apostles, 
It is certain that, when the doctrine of the Trinity was become 
familiar to men’s minds, it was no unusual thing for Christian 
writers to mention the names of the Divine Persons without the 
cis matéga, xa) tidy, &yiov—just as in 
the metrical doxology of the Psalms we give glory to “ Father, 
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Son, and Holy Ghost.” But who can suppose that St. John 
himself, when naming the Three who bear witness in Heaven, 
would simply call them Adyos, and mvedpa dyiov, Father, 
Word, and Holy Ghost? or, if this gross impropriety could be 
got over, that he would call the three earthly witnesses rvejue, 
v8wp, and alua, spirit, water, and blood, indefinitely—any breath, 
any water, any blood? ‘The truth is, the Dublin MS. is a bare- 
faced and bad translation from the Vulgate, as the reader will at 
once perceive, when the corresponding passages are placed before 


him. 

* Kal éore rd 
paprupovy, bre 6 Xprord¢g 

“7. "Ore rpeic elow of papre- 
kal rvevpa Kal ovrot oi 
éy 

“8. Kai rpeic ciow of paprv- 
pourrec rh ‘yy, rvevpa, vowp, Kal 
alua.” 


Et Spiritus est qui 
testificatur, quoniam Christus est 
veritas. 

“ 7, Quoniam tres sunt qui tes- 
timonium dant in ceelo, Pater, 
Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus: et hi 
tres unum sunt. 

“8, Et tres sunt qui testimoni- 
um dant in terrd, Spiritus, Aqua et 
Sanguis, (et hi tres unum sunt).”’ 


The consideration of the Complutensian MSS. need not detain 
us long. 

The only known MSS. used by the editors of Alcala is now in 
the Vatican, and it does not contain the verse. And as for the 
rest, which the barbarian ‘Toryo turned into sky-rockets, vain is 
the surmise that they may have contained it; for even Stunica 
himself, when urged by Erasmus to produce his authorities, was 
forced to acknowledge that he had none to show: “ Sctendum 
est Grecorum codices esse corruptos; nostros vero ipsam veritatem 
continere.” 

Of the fifteen or sixteen MSS. of Robert Stephens, in which, 
according to Mr. Travis, the disputed verse was undoubtedly con- 
tained, as the learned prelate lays no stress on them, we shall say 
nothing—glad not to exhaust our readers’ patience and our own 
on such a worthless topic. If any of our readers desirefull infor- 
mation on the subject, we refer them to the Prolegomena of 
Griesbach and Porson’s Fourth Letter. Meanwhile, we may 
just observe, that the Bishop of Salisbury, laudably anxious to 
accumulate as many Greek MSS. as possible in support of the 
verse, has, in the preface to his “ Tracts,” very ingemously con- 
trived to metamorphose the Antwerp Polyglot into a MS. hid 
somewhere in the Escurial; and, at the end of the same preface, 
he calls up three additional witnesses on his side, beside the 
Dublin MS.—the Coder Ravianus, which is confessedly a mere 
transcript from the Complutensian edition, and two other MSS., 
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I) one at Naples and one in the Bodleian, which contain the verse 1 


—in the margin ; and, to add to their importance, recentt charac- 
tere. How great must be the necessity that could force him to 
have recourse to such miserable aid as this! 
‘That the learned prelate never intentionally misleads his readers 
we mostentirely believe; but he views the subject through so false 
a medium, that he perpetually leads them wrong. Whatelse could 
make him suppose, that “ the assertion of the absence of the verse 
from the ancient Latin version, which was an error occasioned by 
the misinterpretation of the Prologue to the Canonical Epistles, has 
been corrected and abandoned ?” (Tracts, p. 5.) What else could 
induce him to maintain, that “ the external evidence against the 
verse has no real accession since the original controversy between 
Erasmus, Ley, and Stunica?” (p. 4,) though, after enumerating 
the scanty list of testimonies against the verse, ‘with which 
Erasmus, Beza, and Pole were acquainted, with the utmost 
naivelé he adds, “ instead of nec multi Codices Greci, later 
editors say, verba ista extant in Greco Codice nullo, preter 
unicum Dublini servatum. On negative ground, therefore, the 
controversy against the verse commenced, and there it rests at 
present, but with diminished evidence! But the evidence for its 
authenticity, both negative and affirmative, has been gradually 
mereasing trom the commencement of the Controversy to the 
present tme !”—( Tracts, p. 5.) 
Let us see, then, first, to what this diminished evidence 
amounts, 
) The disputed clause is not found in any Greek MS. in exist- 
ence, with the single exception of the Dublin MS., which, though 
the learned prelate endeavours, (7 racts, p. 6,) to make it do the 
office of two witnesses, is unquestionably the same with the Co- 
dex Britannicus of Erasmus. This, we say, is unquestionable, 
for the verse, in the third edition of Erasmus, agrees fo a (etter 
with the very remarkable reading of the Dublin MS. How 
little the authority of that MS. is worth we have already seen; 
and the lfbraries of Europe have been searched in vain for another 
testimony in favour of the Heavenly Witnesses. So much for 
MSS. As for Versions, the verse is omitted in the most ancient 
copies of the Vulgate, in both the Syriac, the Arabic, the Coptic, 
the Ethiopic, the Armenian, the Sahidic, and the Slavonic. If 
we turn to the Fatuers, it still fares no better; for it is omitted 
by every one of the Greek Fathers without exception. Many 
of them have ransacked every place in Scripture for passages in 
support of the doctrine of the Trinity. They had received this 
doctrine from unbroken Apostolical tradition ; it was delivered 
iu the Creeds of the Church; declared in the baptismal formu- 
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lary; and typified in the rite of trine immersion. They held it as 
the peculiar and distinguishing doctrine of the Christian faith ; 
and, believing as they did, that every passage of Scripture had a 
mystical meaning, they looked for, and they found, this awful 
mystery in every text, in which the number Three is mentioned. 
No wonder, then, that we find them appeal to the sixth and 
eighth verses for proofs of this great doctrine, or to establish the 
Godhead of the Son, and of the Holy Spint. The wonder is, on 
the supposition of the authenticity of the seventh verse, that not 
one of them, even during the height of the Aran controversy, 
should once have quoted it. For it is utterly incredible, that any 
person of common understanding, who found the seventh verse in 


‘his copy of this Epistle, who believed it to have proceeded from 


the pen of the Apostle, and knew that it was universally received 
as authentic, should omit to quote it, and, at the same time, should 
appeal to the eighth verse, and quote the sixth and eighth verses 
from it in continuity, for a proof that St. John maintained the 
doctrine of Trinity in Unity—a doctrine which cannot be de- 
duced from these verses without having recourse to a very doubt- 
fui and mystical system of interpretation. [tis clear, that in man 
instances, mere negative evidence affords not even the smallest 
ground of presumption. No one, for instance, has ever thought 
of arguing, that the apostolical Fathers were unacquainted with 
this clause, merely because it is nowhere cited in any of their 
writings, which have come down to us ; for they have not touched 
upon the subject. But when Lrenwus (lib. in. p. 17) repeatedly 
appeals to this Epistle, and quotes other passages from the fifth 
chapter, to prove the divinity of Jesus Christ, without once 
alluding to this decisive text, we have something very like positive 
evidence, that the disputed verse had not yet found its way into 
those copies of the Epistle which had fallen under his notice. 
Ireneus, be it observed, though he wrote in Greek, was a bishop 
of the Latin Church: it follows, therefore, that in his time 
(A.D. 185) this verse was not received by the Western churches. 

If we pursue the inquiry through the succeeding Greek Fathers, 
the evidence of the spuriousness of this contested clause becomes 
continually stronger. ‘Thus in the Adumbrations of Clement of 
Alexandria on this Epistle, which are very imperfectly preserved 
in a Latin version of Cassiodorus, the sixth and eighth verses are 
thus quoted and explained. 


“ Tste est, inquit, qui venit per aquam, et sanguinem ; et iterum, quia 
tres sunt qui testificantur, spiritus, quod est vita, et aqua, quod est regene- 
ratio ac fides, et sanguis, quod est cognitio ; ct ht tres unum sunt. . In 
Salvatore nempe, iste sunt virtutes salutifere, ct vita ipsa in filio ejus 
existit.”” 
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Now Cassiodorus, it is important to remark, is one of those 
who, according to Bishop Burgess, have quoted the seventh verse, 
and have adopted its plain and natural interpretation. Whilst, 
therefore, we admit that he probably abridged and altered the 
Adumbrations of Clement, we may rest satisfied that, had he 
found in his writings any notice of the seventh verse he would 
not have passed it over in silence. 

The verse is not quoted by Dionysius of Alexandria, in the 
Epistle (which goes under his name) to Paul of Samosata, though 
he repeatedly cites the eighth verse, and the great object of the 
Epistle is to establish the Godhead of Christ, and the doctrine-of 
the Trinity. It was not known to the Council of Nice, if we 
may trust the relation of Gelasius of Cyzicum, who tells us, that 
Leontius, Bishop of the Cappadocian Cesarea, alleged the words 
of the sixth verse, [Iveduc tots td paprupody, Ors 
aAySeaa, to prove the Godhead of the Holy Spirit. It was not 
known to the Fathers of the Council of Sardica, who in their syno- 
dical epistle preserved by Theodoret (H. E. lib. 11. 8) prove from 
John, x. 30. and from other passages of Scripture, that there is a 
Trinity of Persons in the Divine Essence, but do not appeal to 
this celebrated text. It was not known to Athanasius, Basil, 
Alexander of Alexandria, either of the Gregories, Didymus, or 
Chrysostome. Is it in human credulity to believe that, had the 
verse existed in the beginning of the fourth century, in any copies 
either of the Greek or Latin church, it would not have been 
brought forward by some one of the Fathers of the first General 
Council—men who were assembled from the East and West, and 
from every quarter of the Roman empire? Or can it be believed, 
that not a single writer, even in those works which were directed 
to the confutation of the Arian heresy, should have appealed to 
this irrefragable text, had it then been found in their copies of 
this Epistle! 

It is needless to multiply authorities for the omission of the 
clause. Ample references to the authors who have omitted to 
cite the Heavenly Witnesses, and have omitted it in such a way 
as to prove that they knew nothing of their existence, are given 
by Mill, Bengelius, and Wetstein. ‘The two first of these Scrip- 
ture critics maintained the authenticity of the disputed verse; 
but, far from attempting to conceal or weaken the force of the 
evidence opposed to its reception, with the utmost candour 
and integrity—qualities which we greatly desiderate in most of its 
succeeding advocates—they carefully collected the objections to 
its admission, and placed them in the strongest light. ‘They have 
not only admitted, but proved by arguments, which to the gene- 
rality of scholars seem invincible, that no Greek MS. of the 
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smallest authority contains the verse (Bengelius fairly gives up 
even the Dublin MS.); that it is omitted in every ancient MS. 
Version (they except the Vulgate, we shall see presently with 
what reason); aud that it is not quoted by any of the Greek 
Fathers, even in those instances in which it would have most 
completely silenced their opponents, In fact, it was never cited 
by any Greek writer ull the middle of the 14th century, when it 
was brought out in a very imperfect form, by Manuel Calecas, in 
his book “* De Fide, et Principiis Catholice Fidei.’ Now this 
worthy gentleman was an apostate Greek, who deserted to the 
Romish communion, became a monk of the order of St. Dominic, 
servilely attached himself to the interests of the church of Rome, 
and very naturally accommodated his text to the received copies 
of the Latin Vulgate. A witness of this description is totally 
unworthy of credit; or, if otherwise credible, totally incompetent, 
from the period in which he lived, to depose to the fact, that the 
verse was extant in the original copies of the Epistle. For the 
same reason we must also throw aside the alleged testimony of 
Bryennius, a Greek monk, who lived about the commencement 
of the 15th century. Besides, this witness has clearly been 
tampered with. Matthwzi, who inspected two MS. copies of 
his works at Moscow, found that the discourse in which the verse 
is quoted is altogether wanting; and whoever was the author of 
the passage, the verse, as it appears in Bryennius, is a mere trans- 
lation from the Latin; for in the sixth verse he reads, with the 
Vulgate, ‘ Quoniam Christus est veritas,’ 6 Xpiords torivh 
and at the end of the eighth verse, in conformity with the Latin 
copies, omits the clause, xa) oi tpeis eig 7d &v ciow: im both which 
respects it is an exact counterpart of the Codex Montfortianus. 

As far, then, as Greek MSS. and the writings of the Greek 
Fathers are concerned, the evidence that this verse did not pro- 
ceed from the pen of St. John, and that it was unknown to the 
assembled Fathers of the Nicene Council, and to every other 
Greek writer for ten centuries afterwards, cannot possibly be 
made stronger than it is. ‘The Bishop of Salisbury may continue 
if he pleases to call it merely negative. If he does so, we shall 
take leave to remind him, in the words of his great ally Bengelius, 
“« Negativum argumentum in tali questione repudiari non potest.” 
It would be candid and considerate in the learned prelate, if he 
is still unconvinced, to point out what kind of evidence he ex- 
pects, and what degree of it will satisfy him. 

On the side of the Latin church there is some appearance of 
evidence in favour of the excepted verse; for it is found in a great 
majority of the existing MSS. of the Vulgate, andan the writings 
of many Fathers of the African church, from Vigilius of Tapsus 
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downwards. We shall presently consider the value of their tes- 
timony. Meanwhile we may observe, that the argument in 
favour of the verse from the consent of the Vulgate MSS.—an 
argument on which the earlier supporters of its authenticity laid 
great stress—has been wofully impaired by the awkward dis- 
covery, that the most ancient copies almost invariably want it. 
More than fifty MSS. of the Vulgate have been discovered, in 
which the verse is omitted; in some few of these the passage has 
been added, indeed, by a more recent hand; but these additions, 
we need not remind our readers, are not ‘o be confounded with 
the original text of the MS.in which they are found. Among 
the twenty-five MSS. enumerated by Wetstein as wanting this 
clause, is the celebrated Lectionarium of the Gallican church, 
edited by Mabillon—a MS. of such antiquity, that the ablest 
judges have supposed it to be at least twelve hundred years old. 
Phe following list of Latin MSS. obtained by Bishop Burgess 
from the catalogues of the British Museum, will enable our 
readers, at one view, to judge for themselves in what degree the 
more ancient copies of the Vulgate are favourable, or hostile, to 
the reception of the disputed verse. We give it in the more con- 
cise and intelligible form in which it is onhibited by Dr. Turton, 
together with his remarks upon it. 

“From the list of Latin MSS. published by Bishop Burgess, I will 


state the number assigned to each century, and the readings by which 
they are distinguished. 


3 of Cent. viii. Two omit the 7th verse. 


l ix. Omits; but reads (in ferrd) in brackets. 
l x. Omits; but reads in terrd. 
1 ——— xi. Inverts the order of the verses. 
2 —— xii. Invert the order. 
12 xiii. ‘Two omit the 7th; but read m terrd. 
39 xiv. Three omit the 7th; but two read zn ¢errd. 
4 xv. Retain the verse. 
] ---—~—— xvi. Retains the verse. 


20 No date. Three omit the verse; but one has it in the 
margin, and two read in terrd. 

“ With regard, therefore, to the MSS. now collated, we perceive that 
the copies of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, one copy only ex- 
cepted, omit the 7th verse. In the eighth century the omission is com- 
plete. In the ninth, the verse is still omitted ; the words in terra, 
however, appear,—but with the mark of intrusion upon them. The 
MS. of the tenth century knows nothing of the verse ; but reads in terré. 
The copies of the eleventh and twelfth centuries present the verse; but 
not in the position finally assigned to it. In the thirteenth and subse- 
quent centuries, very few MSS. omit the 7th verse. Such is the evi- 
dence adduced in behalf of this celebrated passage. Its pretensions, 
therefore, are manifestly founded, not upon original right, but upon 
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long-continued occupancy. In the court of criticism, however, such 
pleas are of little avail. ‘The evidence tends to show that there was a 


time when the verse had not possession of the text; and that fact is 
fatal to its claim.’ —pp. 141—144. 


So much for the Latin MSS. If we examine the writings of 
the Latin Fathers, we shall look in vain through the writers of 
the four first centuries for any thing like a quotation of the verse 
in question, In the third century, ‘Tertullian and Cyprian are 
alleged as evidences In its support; it is constantly assumed, that 
they have actually quoted it; and from this groundless assumption 
the defenders of the verse jump at once to the conclusion, that it 
was unquestionably contained in their copies of the Latin version, 
How totally groundless this assumption 1s, a critical examination 
of the passages adduced from the writings of these Fathers will 
clearly evince. In the mean time we may remark, that the verse 
was not known to the author of the treatise “ De Baptismo 
Hwreticorum” appended to the works of Cyprian—a treatise in 
which the sixth and eighth verses are frequently quoted. It was 
not known to Novatian, in whose book on the Trinity every text 
in Scripture is collected that has the remotest reference to the 
subject. It was not known to Hilary, Jerome, Augustine, or 
Ambrose. It was not known to Leo the Great, in the 5th cen- 
tury, who, in his epistle to Flavianus, has quoted largely from 
this epistle of St. John, and has written a very orthodox and in- 
genious commentary on the sixth aud eighth verses. And, last of 
all, it was not known to the Venerable Bede, the most learned of 
all the Latin commentators of the 8th century. But since the 
Bishop of Salisbury persists in claiming ‘Tertullian and Cyprian, 
as witnesses on his side, let us inquire to what their testimony 
amounts, 

The passage in Tertullian is found in his treatise against 
Praxeas (c. 25.)  Praxeas, it must be remembered, was the 
founder of the Monarchian, or Patripassian heresy. In_ his 
anxiety to assert the strict Unity of the Godhead, he maintained 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, must needs be one Person. 
The texts of Scripture on which he principally relied were, 
(Isa. xlv. 5.) 1 am God, and beside me there is none other ; (John, 
x. 30, 38.) Land the Father are one, and the Father is inme, and 
Tinhim; and (John, xiv. 9, 10.) He who hath seen me hath seen 
the Father also; and, Tam inthe Father, and the Father is in me. 
In refuting the arguments of this heretic, Tertullian shows, by a 
very minute analysis of St. John’s Gospel, that the Father and 
the Son are always mentioned as distinct Persons. He argues, 
that in this very passage the expressions, [ and my Father, denote 
two Persons; that the word are, (sumus) signifies a plurality of 
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Persons; and that the word one, (unum, not unus,) implies a unity 
of Essence. He expatiates on these topics at great length; and 
having unanswerably proved that, in the very passages of Scrip- 
ture adduced by Praxeas, the Father and the Son are spoken of 
as two in Person, and one in substance, he goes on to establish 
the doctrine of a ‘Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the Godhead, 


from our Lord’s declarations concerning the mission of the Para- 
clete. 


“ Ceterum de meo sumet, [Paracletus] inquit, sicut ipse de Patris. 
Ita connexus Patris in Filio, et Filii in Paracleto tres efficit coherentes, 
alterum ex altero, qui tres unum sunt, non unus; quomodo dictum est, 
Ego et Pater unum sumus, ad substantia unitatem, non ad numeri singu- 
laritatem.” 


There is no pretence for saying that 1 John, v. 7. is quoted 
here. The only passage of Scripture quoted is John, x. 30, a 
passage on which ‘Tertullian had been arguing through the best 
part of three preceding chapters. It is by no means clear that 
even an allusion to 1 John, vy. 8. was intended, though Cyprian 
evidently thought that his master had that text in view. The 
seventh verse is totally out of the question. But since 

Adyoe 
Kak Coxotyrwy ov raurov obéver, 
we will refer our readers to the Bishop of Lincoln for the decision 
of this mooted point. ‘That learned prelate, in his “ Ecclesias- 
tical History of the Second and Third Centuries illustrated from 
the writings of ‘Tertullian”—a work which does equal credit to 
the critical acuteness and strict impartiality of the author—hav- 
ing examined the passage with great attention, delivers his judg- 
ment on it in these emphatic terms: 


‘* In my opinion the passage in Tertullian, far from containing an 


allusion to | John, v. 7, furnishes most decisive proof that he knew nothing 
of the verse.” —c. 7, p. 546. 


The evidence of ‘Tertullian being set aside, Cyprian of course 
will follow. ‘Iwo passages in his writings are chiefly relied on. 
The first is in his epistle to Jubajanus: 


‘* Si peccatorum remissam consecutus est, et sanctificatus est, et tem- 
plum Dei factus est [hereticus,] quero, cujus Dei? Si Creatoris; non 
potuit, quia in eum non credidit: Si Christi; nec bujus fieri potuit 
templum, qui negat Deum Christum: Si Spirits Sancti; quum tres 


unum sint, quomodo placatus ei esse potuit, qui aut Patris, aut Filii 
inimicus est?’ 


This, certainly, is nothing like a quotation of 1 John, v. 7. 
le had plainly the dictum of his master, ‘Tertullian, in view; and 
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the utmost that the passage contains Is a remote allusion to the 
eighth verse. We may just observe, however, by the way, in the 
words of Bengelius, “ Editio Erasmi, qui hance Cypriani epistolam 
primus ex codice pervetusto, sed unico, produxit, inciso illo, 
quam tres unum sint, caret.” "The other passage, which 1s alleged 
with still greater confidence, is in the treatise “ De Unitate 
Ecclesie :” 

‘« Dicit Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus; et iterum de Patre, et 
Filio, et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est, e¢ tres unum sunt ; (edd. hi tres) 
et quisquam credit hance unitatem de divina firmitate venientem, sacra- 


mentis celestibus coherentem, scindi in ecclesia posse, et voluntatum 
collidentium divortio separari ?” 


It is really surprizing that any man should venture to call this 
a quotation of the disputed verse. ‘The treatise “ De Unitate 
Ecclesia” abounds with references to Tertullian’s treatise against 
Praxeas; and it is evident that Cyprian, in writing the preceding 
passage, kept his eye continually on Tertullian. If, then, ‘Ter- 
tullian knew nothing of the Heavenly Witnesses, we may con- 
clude with certainty that Cyprian also was unacquainted with them. 
Tertullian, in his treatise against Praxeas, among other argu- 
ments, illustrates the doctrine of the Trinity, by a reference to 
the rite of trine immersion in baptism; which rife, he says, was 
appointed by our Lord himself. 


“* Novissimé mandans, ut tinguerent in Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum 
Sanctum, non in unum. Nam nec semel, sed ter, ad singnla nomina 
in personas singulas tinguimur.” (c. 27.) 

Now observe the expressions in Cyprian, “ hance unitatem... 
sacramentis calestibus coherentem.” If the allusion is to the 
eighth verse, this language is perfectly intelligible. According to 
Cyprian the spirit, and the water, and the blood are heavenly mys- 
teries; and as their coherence in one testimony may represent the 
unity of the Godhead, which is plainly denoted in the sacrament 
of baptism, he says that it is with reference to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit that it is written, and the three are one. 
Any writer who believed that the ‘Trinity in Unity was mystically 
represented in the three united witnesses of the eighth verse, 
might with great propriety call ¢he spirit, and the water, and the 
blood “ heaveuly sacraments;” but will the Bishop of Salisbury 
affirm, that Cyprian, or any man in his senses, could possibly say 


‘ 


that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit were “ sacramenta 
celestia?” 

‘Though enough has been said to show that Tertullian was un- 
acquainted with the disputed verse, and that ‘Tertullian and 
Cyprian constitute m fact but one testimony; yet, since the 
Bishop of Salisbury considers the evidence of Cyprian of vital im- 
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portance* to his cause, we shall offer some additional reasons for 
our own opinion that Cyprian was entirely ignorant of the exist- 
tence of the Heavenly Witnesses in St. John’s Epistle. Were it 
not for a passage in Fulgentius,-an African Rishon of the sixth 
century, who is supposed to affirm that Cyprian expressly quoted 
the seventh verse, it would be difficult to believe that any modern 
critic, moderately conversant with his writings, could have adopted 
so groundless a notion. ‘Towards the end of the fifth century, 
during the predominance of the Arian heresy in the African 
churches, this verse began to find its way into some of the Latin 
copies which were in the hands of the orthodox party. If any 
credit is due to the narrative of Victor Vitensis—he 1s more than 
suspected of telling ‘ the thing that is not”—but if any credit 1s 
due to him, the disputed verse was expressly alleged as Scripture 
by the orthodox bishops 1 in the Council of Carthage (480), and 
not called in question by the Arian faction. How, indeed, should 


they question it? Cy rila, the patriarch himself, by his own con-_ 


fession, knew no Latin, and, if that were possible, less Greek; 

and we may fairly assume that he owed his elevation to his distin- 
guished acquirements in theology. ‘The Vandal polemics in this 
memorable synod seem to have placed their chief reliance on their 
dexterous use of the ‘ centent fustes,” which they produced on 
this occasion, and to have made small account of their skill in 
Scripture MSS. and the writings of the earlier Fathers. ‘The 
orthodox party might, therefore, with small chance of detection, 
produce this verse as Scripture; and would do it with the less 
scruple, since it had long been received as the spiritual interpre- 
tation of the eighth verse, and in some copies was, perhaps, ad- 
mitted into the text. But that the heavenly witnesses were not 
yet fully established, even in the African copies of this Epistle, is 
evident from the manner in which Fulgentius himself generally 
appeals to the verse. In his treatise on the Trinity he quotes it 
without any hesitation, 


“ Tres sunt, inquit, gut testimonium dicunt in calo; Pater, Verbum, et 
Spiritus ; et hi tres unum sunt. Audiat .... Arrius unum, et non diffe- 


rentis Filium dicat esse nature, cum natura diversa unum dici nequeat.’’— 
c. 3. 


We say nothing of the very suspicious state in which the works 
of Fulgentius have come down to us; but, on the supposition that 


* See particularly the learned prelate’s “‘ Vindication,” (pp. 92, 95. 2d edit.) where 
he carries the evidence for the verse upwards, through Eucherius, Vigilius Tapsensis, 
Jerome, Cyprian and Tertullian, to the Vulgate; and from the Vulgate to the old 
Italic, “* which brings us again to Tertullian, Cyprian,” &c. The passage, beside its 
other merits, exhibits an incomparable specimen of circular reasoning. 
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the passage last quoted is his, the following passage from the trea- 
tise against Fabianus can hardly have proceeded from his pen: 


“ Beatus vero Johannes Apostolus evidenter ait, E¢ tres unum sunt : 
quod de Patre, et Filio, et Spiritu’ Sancto dictum, sicut superius, cum 
ratwonem flugitares, ostendimus.” 


There needs no ghost to tell us that the seventh verse speaks of 
the three divine persons; but any man may be excused for asking 
the reason why the expressions in the eighth verse are to be under- 
stood of the Trinity in Unity: whereas if any person should 
gravely ask the Bishop of Salisbury, what reason he had for say- 
ing that this great mystery was announced in the seventh verse, the 
learned prelate would probably suspect that the propounder of the 
question was disordered in his intellect. 302 

There is another passage of Fulgentius, in his treatise against 
the Arians, which requires to be noticed, from the contidence with 
which it is quoted by the advocates of the disputed verse. 


“In Patre, ergo, et Filio, et Spiritu Sancto unitatem substantia acci- 
pimus, Personas confundere non audemus. Beatus enim Johannes Apos- 
tolus testatur, 7'res sunt qui testimonium perhibent in calo, Pater, Verbum, 
et Spiritus Sanctus, et tres unum sunt. Quod etiam beatissimus martyr 
Cyprianus, in epistold de Unitate Ecclesia Conrrretur ; dicens,” &c. | 


Is not this, we ask, the language of a man, who, conscious of 
the weakness of his cause, desires to prop it up by the authority 
of a great name? Cyprian, whose name alone was sufficient to 
silence any gainsayers in the African churches, is his great hyper- 
aspist. Beatus Johannes testatur; beatissimus Cyprianus Con- 
FireruR. And what is it that he confesses? That the testimony 
of St. John is true? Surely not. Fulgentius himself would 
hardly have ventured to hint that the inspired Apostle stood in 
need of the support of Cyprian. He says then, that Cyprian con- 
Jfesses that the testimony of St. John relates to the three heavenly 
witnesses. Is not this a plain acknowledgement that the point 
was then disputed? Could it have admitted of dispute had the 
seventh verse been then received as an integral part of the Epis- 
tle? We say the verse is an interpolation, but we do not say that 
Fulgentius was the original author of it. We admit that, from 
the days of Cyprian, the writers of the African Church had very 
generally applied the eighth verse, by a figurative interpretation, 
to the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in Unity; that the heavenly wit- 
nesses had long found a place in the margin of their MSS.; that. 
in some few copies at the commencement of the sixth century the 
clause may have crept into the text itself; that Fulgentius pos- 
sessed one of those copies; that he. willingly persuaded himself, 


and wished to persuade others, that Cyprian read it in his copy, 
NO. VIL.—JULY, 1828. Cc 
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‘ and that St. John was undoubtedly the author of it. But his lan- 


guage, we repeat, is that of a man who feels the weakness of his 
cause. The blessed Apostle, St. John, testifies “ there are three 
that bear record in heaven,” &c.; and the most blessed martyr, 
Cyprian, “ confitetur, holds the same faith,” as the Bishop of 
Salisbury interprets or translates the phrase. 


** Of a notion like this,” says the Regius Professor, ‘‘ every one must 
judge for himself ; and 1 will honestly state that there is something in it 
to which I cannot reconcile my own mind. When a point of faith is 
delivered in the words of an Apostle, it is of no consequence whether it 
is held by Cyprian, or not. In short, it is hardly possible to suppose 
that Fulgentius should have adduced Cyprian as a witness to the truth 
of the doctrine of St. John ; but we can easily imagine that, so far as he 
could, he would be glad to avail himself of Cyprian, as a witness to the 
genuineness of a dubious quotation.”—V indication of Porson, p. 276—7. 


That at a more advanced period of the sixth century the dis- 
puted verse was not generally found even in the African copies of 
this Epistle, and that the passage of Cyprian was supposed to be, 
what it really is, a spiritual application of the eighth verse, is 
clear from the testimony of Facundus, Bishop of Hermiana—a 
man of whom Bishop Fell has remarked with great truth, that he 
was “ Cypriani sectator fidissimus.” In the twelfth book of his 
“ Defensio trium Capitulorum Concilii Chalcedonensis,” we find 
the following passages : 


‘** Joannes Apostolus in Epistola sua de Patre, et Filio, et Spiritu 
Sancto sic dicit: Tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terrd, spiritus, aqua, 
et sangus ; et hi tres unum sunt: in spiritu significans Patrem, sicut 
Dominus mulieri Samaritane secundum ipsius Joannis Evangelium lo- 
quitur, dicens; Crede mihi, quia veniet hora, &c. (Joan. iv. 21.) in aqua 
vero — sanctum significans, sicut in eodem suo Evangelio exponit 
verba Domini dicentis ; Si quis sitit, &c. (Joan. vii. 37.) ubi subsecutus 
adjecit ; Hoc autem dicebat de Spiritu, &c. in sanguine vero Filium sig- 
nificans, quoniam ipse ex sancta Trinitate communicavit carni et san- 
Quod tamen Joannis Apostoli testimonium B. Cyprianus 

arthaginiensis antistes et martyr, epistola sua, sive libro quem de Trini- 
tate (/ege Unitate| scripsit, de Patre, et Filio, et Spiritu Sancto dictum 
Inretucit. Ait enim, dicit Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus ; et 


iterum de Patre, et Filio, et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est, Et Ai tres unum 
sunt.” 


But the opinion of Facundus, it is said, is of far less value than 
that of Fulgentius, who, being so much nearer to the time of 
Cyprian, (for he preceded Facundus about fifty years,) must be 
admitted to be a far more competent judge of his meaning. We 
profess ourselves unable to see the force of this argument; but to 
save time, are willing both to allow that it is perfectly unanswer- 
able, and to raise no objections concerning the very suspicious 
state in which the works of Fulgentius have come down to us. 
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But if Fulgentius, whose name is in itself of no authority, be 
claimed as a more competent witness than Facundus, because he 
flourished near the beginning of the sixth century, whereas the 
Bishop of Hermiana had the misfortune to live towards the middle 
of it; what shall we say to the testimony of Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo? Let the author of the “ Vindication of Porson” answer. 


“ The testimony of this Father, with regard to the text of the hea- 
venly witnesses, is on many accounts entitled to great consideration, 
His acquaintance with Holy Writ, in the Latin version at least, appears 
to have been of the most intimate kind ; and his works are so voluminous 
and replete with Scriptural quotations, that almost the whole of the 
New Testament might be collected from them. Being, besides, a bisho 
of the African Church, and flourishing about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, he lived in the very region and in the very age in which, if the 
text existed at all, he must have been well aware of its existence, 
Moreover, he engaged in controversies in which the text would have 
rendered him valuable assistance; for instance, he wrote at great length 
against Maximin the Arian, and composed a distinct treatise in defence 
of the Trinity. In short, if the text was read as Scripture in Augus- 
tine’s time, there is every reason to expect that it should be found in his 
works. It seems, however, to be agreed on all hands, that the works of 
this Father do not present us with the text of the heavenly witnesses. 
He who can induce himself to believe that the text existed although un- 
known to Augustine, or was known to him although not quoted, may 
smile at difficulties as the grounds for incredulity. 

* Cyprian in the third century has been alleged as evidence for the 
text of the heavenly witnesses. Now, if Cyprian cited the text, Au- 
gustine must have been aware of it; for he was thoroughly conversant 
with the writings of the great bishop and martyr. The Donatists, in- 
deed, adduced the authority of Cyprian for their opinions respecting bap- 
tism by Heretics ; and Augustine, who wrote very copiously against the 
Donatists, was in this instance obliged to oppose the sentiments of 
Cyprian. But this is done with the utmost reverence for his character. 
Augustine can hardly touch upon the mistakes of Cyprian without allud- 
ing to the errors of St. Peter. In a word, the tract de Unitate Ecclesia 
and the Epistle to Jubaianus, in which Cyprian is supposed to have re- 
ferred to the contested verse, are particularly discussed in Augustine's 
treatises contra Donatistas and contra Cresconum. If then Augustine, 
as can hardly be doubted, knew nothing of the verse, can it be supposed 
that Cyprian quoted it?”—pp. 230—232. 


Setting aside, as of no authority, the confession of faith pre- 
sented at the Council of Carthage (484), and the testimony of the 
few African writers of the sixth century, who have quoted as 
Scripture a passage unknown to the age of Augustine, the 
Regius Professor insists on two particulars, which appear to give 
the absence of the text from the works of Augustine almost the 
force of a demonstration that it was unknown to him. The first 
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he states, without comment, in the language of Mr. Charles 
Butler. 


“« « Sabatier was so fortunate as to find, in different parts of the works 
of St. Augustine, a sufficient number of quotations to form the whole of 
the four first chapters, and likewise the beginning of the fifth. But 
when he comes to the seventh verse, this very voluminous Father, who 
wrote not less than ten treatises on the Epistle in question, suddenly deserts 
him; though immediately after this critical place, he comes again to his 
assistance. This chasm, therefore, Sabatier fills up by a quotation from 


Vigilius Tapsensis, who wrote at the end of the fifth century.’ "— 
p- 233. 


The second partic ular is Augustine’s mode of interpreting 
1 John, v. 8. The passage, which occurs in his treatise against 
the Arian Maximinus, is too long for us to quote entire; we > shall 


therefore content ourselves with extracting the most important 
sentences. 


“ Sane falli te nolo in Epistola Jobannis Apostoli, ubi ait, Tres sunt 
lestes, spiritus, et aqua, et sanguis, et tres unum sunt. Ne forte dicas spi- 
ritum, et aquam, et sanguinem, diversas esse substantias, et tamen dictum 
esse, tres unum sunt. Hee enim SacramMenta sunt, in quibus non quid 
sient, sed quid Ostrenpant semper adtenditur: quoniam Siena sunt re- 
rum, aliud existentia, et aliud Sieniricanria. Tria itaque novimus de 
corpore Domini exisse cim penderet in ligno: primo spiritum, unde 
scriptum est, ef inclinato capite tradidit spiritum : deinde quando latus 
ejus lancea perforatuin est, sanguinem et aquam. Que tria, si per se ipsa 
intueamur, diversas habent singula quaeque substantias : ac per hoc non 
suntunum. Si vero ea que per hec SieniFicata sunt velimus inquirere, 
Now Ansurpe Occurrir ipsa Trinitas, qui unus, solus, verus, sumimus 
est Deus, Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus-sanctus, de quibus verissime Dict 
Porvir, T res sunt testes, et tres unum sunt : ut nomine spirits significa- 
tum accipiemus Deum Patrem; .... nomine autem sanguinis Filium ; 
... et nomine ague Spiritum-sanctum.”—Contra Maximin, lib. ii. c. 22. 


In the passage from which we have made these extracts, Augus- 
tine shows from Scripture, (John, iv. 24,) that the spirit, or breath, 
which our Lord yielded up on the cross, may indicate the Father; 
from John, i. 14, that the blood which flowed from his side may 
indicate the Son ; and from John, vii. 39, that the water may sig- 
nify the Holy Spirit by other Scripture testimonies he proves, 
that the three divine persons are witnesses; and from Matt. 
xxvill. 19, where the command is given to baptize ‘ in the name 
(not in the names) of the F ather, Son and Holy Ghost,” he argues 
they are one, “quia unius dics sunt.” Now 


‘if the seventh verse,” argues the Regius Professor, ‘‘ had existed in 
Siento’ time, it would have placed before him all that he wanted for 
the purpose of establishing his interpretation of the eighth. It mentions 
the three persons of the Trinity; it declares them to be witnesses ; and 
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affirms that they are one (unum). In a word, it proved exactly what he 
wished to prove. Now, human credulity does not go to the extent of 
believing that he would not have availed himself of that verse, in confirma- 
tion of his view of the subject, if it had been in his power to doso. The 
inevitable conclusion, therefore, is, that the text of the heavenly wit- 
nesses was unknown to Augustine. It is objected, however, that Au- 
gustine—being driven, by his mode of limiting the meaning of unwm to 
unity of essence, to interpret the eighth verse of the Trinity —may still 
have been acquainted with the seventh. If Augustine had not confirmed 
his explanation of the eighth verse in a manner which destroys all pro- 
bability of his knowledge of the seventh, this objection would have had 
some weight. But, taking circumstances as we find them, it is, in it- 
self, not worth a moment’s consideration."’"—pp. 239, 240. . 


But if Augustine is taken from him, Bishop Burgess would 
fain persuade some of his readers that the testimony of Jerome is 
on his side. We hardly know how to describe the learned pre- 
late’s management of this evidence. It is absolutely certain that 
Jerome knew no more of the disputed verse than Augustine knew 
of it: there is not a trace of it to be met in any of his genuine 
writings. But there is a certam delectable ‘‘ Prologue to the 
Canonical Epistles,” which goes under his name, wherein it is ex- 
pressly said, that the testimony of the three heavenly witnesses, 
‘which St. John had alleged in his Epistle, in the place where 
he treats of the Unity of the Trinity, had been omitted by the un- 
faithfulness of the Latin translators, who inserted in their copies 
nothing more than the three words, the Water, Blood and Spirit, 
and omitted the testimony of the Father, and the Word, and the 
Spirit ; in which testimony the chief strength of the Catholic faith 
consists.” Now this Prologue is by all competent scholars con- 
fessed to be a forgery, and as such it is fairly abandoned by Mill, 
Maffei, Vallarsius, Vitali, Twells, Bengelius, and almost every 
other defender of the verse. Even Kettner, he who in two dis- 
sertations on the verse had contended that the Prologue was 
Jerome’s, in a third and last publication on the subject acknow- 
ledged it to be spurious. Bishop Burgess, we are quite sure, will 
not say he believes it to be genuine. But we have some cause to 
complain thatthe learned prelate, conscious, as we believe him to 
be, of its spuriousness, should endeavour to mislead the general 
reader, by enumerating the names of other scholars, who, accord- 
ing to his statement, believed it to be authentic. , 


“ Erasmus, Socinus and Sir Isaac Newton,” says Bishop Burgess, 
‘‘ ascribe the Prologue to Jerome; and Dorbout contends that it is his 
from the style and spirit in which it is written. Mill allows that there 
is, ‘in Prologi dictione spirits et stomachi nescio quid Hieronymiano 
non absimile ; etiam in argumento nonnihil Hieronymo non indignum,’ 
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If, then, the Prologue be Jerome's,” &c.—Vindication, second edition, 
Preface, p. x\viii. 

In the Preface to the volume of Tracts (p. xlvii.) the learned 
prelate also claims Le Clerc; and what makes the matter worse 
is, that most of these scholars, whose authority is claimed in 
favour of the Prologue, have plainly shown that they thought it 
spurious. It is true that Erasmus, in his note on the disputed 
verse, has reasoned on the Prologue without any intimation of its 
spuriousness; but we have a better criterion of the estimation m 
which he really held it; for he published no less than three edi- 
tions of the works of Jerome, one, the editio princeps, in 1516; 
a second in 1526; a third in 1535; in all of which the Prologue 
is omitted. Now suppose it had been omitted through inad- 
vertence in the first edition; can any one believe, that Erasmus 
would not have inserted it in either of his subsequent and cor- 
rected editions, when his attention had been particularly directed 
to this point, had he not been convinced that Jerome never wrote 
it?’ Socinus took his opinion from the note of Erasmus. Sir 
Isaac Newton did not ascribe the Prologue to Jerome; that he 
thought it to be a forgery is evident from the manner in which he 
always mentions it in his Dissertation on 1 John, v. 7; and what 
Le Clere thought on the subject our readers may judge from the 


following passage of his ‘* Ars Critica,” quoted in the “ Vindica- 
tion of Porson,” p. 193. 


“* Unum dumtaxat addemus exemplum insignis fraudis, hanc in rem. 
Cum, nimirum, deessent in antiquioribus Latinis exemplaribus verba 
que antea adtulimus, (1 John, v. 7,) non modo & Theologis illata sunt 
recentioribus MSS. sed et antiquiores Interpretes male fidei sunt incu- 
sati. Quod ut aliqua cum veri specie, que nulla erat, freri posset; fictus 
est, @ po scilicet unpostore, Prologus in septem Epistolas Canonicas. . . . 
Ne quisquam suspicaretur Prologum non esse Hieronymi, additum est in 
ultimo periodo nomen Eustochi : Sed tu virgo Christi Eustochium,’ &c. 

“* Moreover, in his Comment on | John, v. 7, he thus writes. 

we Hieronymi nomen prefert quidem prefatio i in Epistolas Catholicas ; 
sed cjus non esse ostendit Ric. Simonius in secunda parte Hist. Crit. N. T. ; 
et Monachi Benedictini, qui nuper Hieronymi opera Parisiis edere coepe- 
runt, licet Simonio infensissimi, ejus rationes confirmarunt: ita ut per- 
tinaciw os occlusisse videantur.’ 


The advocates of the verse have irreparably injured their cause 
by the production of this very exceptionable testimony, not only 
because a case which is attempted to be supported by forgery and 
fulsehood is justly esteemed unworthy of credit; but because the 
only point which this pseudo-Jerome really proves is, that the 

verse, in his time, was not to be found in the tin MSS. This 


fact was so notorious and undeniable, that he acknowledges he had 
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been accused of forgery—‘‘ me falsarium, corruptoremque sanc- 
tarum pronuntiant Scripturarum”—for inserting the heavenly 
witnesses in the Latin text; and he defends himself on the plea, 
by implication, that though the clause was omitted in the Latin, 
ab infidelibus translatoribus, it was contained in the Greek MSS. 
Hereupon Bishop Burgess turns round, and says—If the evi- 
dence of the author of the Prologue be good against the Latin 
copies, it is just as good in favour of the Greek. Not exactly so, 
my Lord. We never take the unsupported evidence of an inte- 
rested witness, much less of a perjured witness, in his own favour; 
though when his evidence makes directly against himself, and he 
is forced to acknowledge a fact, which we are sure he would not 
acknowledge were it possible for him to deny it, we find no scru- 
ple in believing him. Now this is just the condition of the 
pseudo-Jerome. He could not pretend that the verse was extant 
in the Latin copies, for had he hazarded so groundless an asser- 
tion, every one of his readers, even the gentle Eustochium her- 
self, would have exclaimed against the shameless falsehood. But 
as for the Greek—we really wish the Bishop of Salisbury would 
tell us plainly, whether, on the bare affirmation of this single 
worthless witness, contradicted, as he is, by the concurrent o 
posing testimony of all antiquity, he seriously believes, that at 
time when this Prologue was written, the disputed verse was ex- 
tant in the Greek copies of the Epistle? ‘The interpolator boldly 
affirmed that it was so, for the sake of composing the doubts of 
his simpler readers, who were willing to take the thing upon cre- 
dit, and not likely to undergo the labour of investigation. We 
beg to point out a case somewhat in point from the second of 
‘€ Porson’s Letters to Travis,” pp. 32, 33. 


“ In the year 1698, Zacagni, an Italian, published, among other 
things, a collation of a Greek MS. containing the Catholic Epistles. 
This MS. agrees with all the others in omitting that much injured text 
of the three heavenly witnesses. Zacagni mentions this circumstance, 
and at the same time, being sensible that it was necessary to produce 
some authority in behalf of the common interpolation, he boldly says, 
that the seventh verse is extant in our Alexandrian. Who sees not that 
this assertion of a palpable falsehood was made only to stop the mouths 
of bigots, and not meant to impose but upon voluntary dupes ?” 


Thus it appears, that the disputed verse, which never obtained 
admission into the Greek text, and was never quoted by any 
Greek writer, prior to the 14th century, was likewise a stranger 
even to the Latin copies in the time of Augustine, and of the 
Pseudo-Jerome, though it seems to have crept into the text of 
some few African MSS. about the period of the Vandalic perse- 
cution. We have endeavoured to point out in what manner, and 
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by what degrees, this interpolation was probably effected ; and in 
conducting the inquiry have omitted no considerable evidence i 
favour of the verse, with the single exception of Vigilius of ‘Tap- 
sus. His writings, however, have come down to us in such a 
suspicious state, and are so full of forgeries and palpable inter- 
polations, that no dependence can be placed in his testimony. 
The books Contra Varimadum and De Trinitate, which are com- 
monly attributed to Vigilius, and on which the defenders of the 
verse chiefly rely, have every appearance of forgery, and the claims 
of Vigilius to either of them are only supported by some weak 
and gratuitous conjectures of his editor, Chiffet. But were his 
right to these treatises unquestionable, the utmost that his evi- 
dence could prove is, the admitted fact, that towards the close of 
the 5th century the verse was occasionally quoted by some of the 
African writers, and was probably found in some of their copies 
of this Epistle. 

But if farther proof is requisite, that in an earlier period of the 
same century the MSS. of the Vulgate were generally free from 
this interpolation, we have an unexceptionable witness to produce 
in the person of Leo the Great. This illustrious pope, in his 
epistle to Flavianus on the Incarnation, quotes part of the fifth 
chapter from the fourth to the eighth verse, and omits the tes- 
timony of the three that bear witness in Heaven. Now this 
epistle, as Porson observes, was “ translated mto Greek, read in 
churches, sent round to the councils both in the East and West, 
defended by several authors im set treatises, and consequently 
more generally known than most of the writings of the Fathers.” 
The miraculous part of the history connected with the writin 
of this epistle, as it is related in the Spiritual Meadow of John 
Moschus, may fairly be set aside; but taking all the other cir- 
cumstances into consideration, we really think that a stronger 
proof of the spuriousness of this verse than is afforded by this 
treatise of Leo’s cannot well be conceived: and as the reputation 
of this saintly pope is somewhat greater in the church than either 
that of Sixtus V. or Clement VIII. who set forth two infallible 
editions of the Vulgate, with about ten thousand variations be- 
tween them, but each containing the verse, which was unknown 
to Leo, we recommend the epistle to Flavianus to the especial 
attention of the Roman Catholic polemics. 

When we carry on the inquiry into the beginning of the 8th 
century, we still discover the most decisive proof, that the disputed 
verse was not generally contained in the Latin copies of the West, 
and consequently was not acknowledged by the ablest commen- 
tators of that period. No writer of that age has attained so high 
and so deserved a reputation for piety and learning as the .Vene- 
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rable Bede. Among his works we find a commentary on this 
first Epistle of St. John. On the 5th chapter he has commented 
with such minute exactitude, that he has not left unnoticed a 
single word of the original. In the eighth verse we find the 
words in terré in the text, but as he takes no notice of them in 
his comment, there is good reason to think them an interpolation. 
Of the seventh verse he takes not the slightest notice, either in 
the text or commentary. Is not this, we ask, a clear proof, that 
the three Heavenly Witnesses did not exist in his copy of the Vul- 
gate? We may just observe, by the way, that in the third verse 
of this: chapter Bede exhibits the singular reading, et mandata 
ejus gravia sunt; and that his note upon it is very ingenious. 

At this point we close our examination of evidence. ‘To have 
produced the passages in Euthymius Zigabenus, Eucherius, Cas- 
siodorus, and a rabble of witnesses, whom Bishop Burgess per- 
sists in calling to his aid, though it has long since been proved 
by Griesbach and Porson that they are one and all against him, 
would be too severe a trial of our reader’s patience. But there 
is one Walafrid Strabo, or rather Strabus, a commentator of the 
Oth century, whose case requires a separate notice. The Glossa 
Ordinaria, which is usually ascribed to this writer, is printed 
with a variety of preliminary discourses. From one of these pre- 
faces Mr. Travis inferred, that when Walafrid Strabus wrote his 
Gloss the three Heavenly Witnesses were extant in the Greek 
MSS. Porson, without entering on an examination of the au- 
thenticity of the passage, contented himself with showing, that 
the supposed testimony of Walafrid Strabus did not establish the 
point for which it was produced. Bishop Burgess, however, in 
the first edition of his Vindication, claimed this author, according 
to his custom, as an unexceptionable witness in his favour. 

** Walafrid Strabo,” said the learned prelate, ‘‘ who lived in the 
9th century, wrote a comment on the verse, and on the [Pseudo- 
Jerome's] Prologue to the Epistles. He could not, therefore, be igno- 
rant either of the defects which the author of the prologue imputes, to 
the Latin copies of his day, or of the integrity of the Greek, as asserted 
by him; and he directs his readers to correct the errors of the Latin by 


the Greek.” —p. 34. 
Again: 
“ That the Latin church was in possession of the Greek text we know 


from Tertullian,... and from Walafrid Strabo’s references in the 9th 


century to the Greek text, as the standard for correcting the imperfec- 
tions of the Latin.”—p. 49. 


The Quarterly Reviewer convinced Bishop Burgess, that the 
preface to the Glossa Ordinaria, which directs the Latin to be 
corrected by the Greek, was not written by Walafrid Strabus in 
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the Oth century, but certainly after the twelfth, and that the 
commentary on the Prologue to the Canonical Epistles, which 
the learned prelate had also quoted as the work of Strabus, was 
written by one Brito, a monk of the 14th century. In the pre- 
face to the second edition of his Vindication, the Bishop acknow- 
ledges that ‘ the reviewer bas shown that the passage is the 
property of a much later writer;” (p.44.) and yet with a degree 
of negligence which, in a writer of inferior station, would call for 
the severest reprehension, he has suffered the passages above 
quoted from the first edition to remain unaltered in the second. 
At the same time he has availed himself of the information which 
the reviewer kindly gave him to expose the ignorance of Porson, 
who, though he was unacquainted with these plain facts—facts 
which of course are notorious to every smatterer in ecclesiastical 
history—pretended to the character of a Scripture critic. In the 
second edition of the Vindication (p. 44.) Porson’s superticial 
information is thus contrasted with the more exact learning of 


Dr. Hody. 


“Mr. Porson in his Letters, pp. 356, 357, argues at some length, 
without any suspicion that Mr. Travis had ascribed to Walafrid what 
does not belong to him. Hodius quotes it as from Walafrid, but has 
the precaution to say, si? modo illius ea sit. ‘The inference, therefore, 
which Mr. Travis draws from it is incorrect,”’ &c. 

Not a word, be it observed, about Ais own inferences! Surely 
if Porson had not entertained any suspicion of the authenticity of 
the passage imputed to Walafrid Strabus, Bishop Burgess, after 
having been openly convicted of ignorance on this very subject, 
was the last man living to have cast this slur on him. But his 
want of caution, in this instance, is not less conspicuous than his 
want of courtesy: for at the end of Porson’s eleventh letter, in 
which the passage of Walafrid Strabus is discussed, we find this 
remarkable 

POSTSCRIPT. 
“T know that the right of Walafrid Strabus to the Preface and the 


Glossa Ordinaria is exceedingly questionable ; but I have allowed it, that 
the dispute may be cut somewhat shorter.” , 


But the learned prelate sometimes condescends to adopt a hint 
from the Greek professor. In his ninth letter to Travis Por- 
son kindly took pity on the archdeacon’s miserable want of Greek 
authorities in support of the verse, and suggested some additional 
testimonies of which he might avail himself. Amongst other 
things he mentions a well-known passage in the Philopatris of 
the 


Cave,” he says, “ was so overjoyed at the discovery of this passage, 
that he undertakes to prove from it the genuineness of the three Hea- 
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venly Witnesses, and having finished his task to his own satisfaction, 
concludes most mathematically, guod erat demonstrandum.” 

He then sarcastically tells his opponent, “ If you, sir, think 
yon can make any use of this authority, [ beg you not to stand 
upon ceremony: Kowa yap ta trav gidwy.” Bishop Burgess, 
though without acknowledgment, accepts the offer which Mr. 
‘Travis declined, and in the fourth appendix to his Vindication 
fairly gives the entire passage from Cave’s Historia Litteraria. 
(vol. i. p. 17.) ‘To make it clear to the dullest comprehension, 
that the Pseudo-Lucian had 1 John, v. 7. im his view, it is simply 
necessary to exhibit the parallel passages as Cave has displayed 
them. 


Tpeic of papre- ‘Ydipédor re Ocde, péyac, &iuPporoc, 
povrrec Ey TO ovpavidy re. Yid¢ marpoc, alibi 
‘O Tlarnp, 6 Adyo¢ dictus, p. 1004, 
‘O Aéyog, éx éxropevopevor, 
Kai rd Christianis rapa [lvevparog 
Kai ovroe oi rpei¢ cvvapiv rov Aoyov dicitur, p. 1004. 
ev “Ey tpiwy Kal €& Evdg 


Et paulo infraty rpia, rpla 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than this parallelism. It is 
almost as good as the famous passage from the second Symbolum 
Antiochenum, which is one of Bishop Burgess’s new Greek evi- 
dences in support of the disputed verse. Having omitted, how- 
ever,.to notice this passage in its proper place, we shall not now 
direct the attention of our readers to it; and, for the same reason, 
shall decline examining the other new evidence which the Bishop 
thinks he has found, in the rejection of the first Epistle of St. 
John by the Alogi. If there are any persons to whom the argu- 
ments of the learned prelate, or his inferences from either of these 
topics, appear to afford conclusive evidence of the authenticity 
of the disputed verse, we should despair of convincing them, by 
any process of reasoning, of their mistake. 

To the more judicious defenders of the Christian faith in gene- 
ral, and, consequently, of the particular doctrine inculcated in 
this spurious verse, the signal and total failure of the learned 
prelate to establish its authenticity is a matter of sincere congra- 
tulation: for in whatever degree he had succeeded in rendering it 
probable that the three Heavenly Witnesses, though they are 
omitted in every Greek MS. now extant, were found in the 
autograph of the Apostle, in the same degree he must have 
shaken our confidence in the integrity of the New Testament, 
and in the authenticity of every other text which it contains. 

‘The inquiry, whether the books of the New Testament were 
written by the persons to whom they are ascribed, or were the 
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forgeries of a later period, is a question purely historical; and in 
examining their authenticity we proceed exactly on the same 
principles as we employ in examining the claims of any other 
ancient documents. ‘That the books which constitute the canon 
of the New Testament were actually written in the first century, 
and by the authors whose names they bear, are facts established 
by such a mass of evidence as we should look for in vain to prove 
the authenticity of any other ancient writings. Nor is the proof 
of their integrity less complete. ‘The copies of the Gospels and 
the Epistles, which were addressed to different communities, 
were from the first dispersed through all the regions of the Roman 
empire, and translated into the language of every civilized nation 
that embraced the Christian faith. A general corruption of the 
sacred text was, therefore, manifestly impracticable. Partial 
errors must, indeed, inevitably occur in every transcription of 
the sacred writings; but the same increase of copies, which 
would of course augment the number of petty variations in matters 
indifferent, would render a universal alteration of the text in any 
important point of doctrine, morally impossible. For if among 
the various sects of Christians, orthodox and heretic, one party was 
willing either to insert, or to omit, any passage of Scripture, there 
was always a hostile party on the watch to detect the imposition. 
Were it possible that the transcribers of the Greek MSS. should all 
have concurred in one common error—and he who can believe that 
this is possible may smile at other difficulties—it is still past all 
human credulity to believe that the same corruption should have 
pervaded a// the ancient versions, and the writings of ad/ the most 
distinguished Fathers of the Church. It 1s sometimes a matter of 
great difficulty among the multiplicity of various readings to dis- 
cover that which is genuine; though by collating different MSS. 
and versions, and examining the writings of the Fathers, who have 
quoted the passage in question, the genuine reading may in ene- 

ral be ascertained to the highest degree of probability. ‘These 
variations, however, scarcely ever extend beyond single words, 
and those for the most part of little moment. But when we find 
that all the MSS. of the Greek original, and all the ancient ver- 
sions and Fathers concur in any particular reading, we have the 
highest degree of moral certainty, that we possess the passage in 
its genuine purity, as it proceeded from the pen of its inspired 
author. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Marsh, in the fifth part of 
his Divinity Lectures, which treats of the authenticity of the New 
‘Testament, had explained, with that clearness and precision for 
which his writings are distinguished, the grounds on which the 

authenticity of the different books which compose that sacred 
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volume is firmly established; and he proved that a general cor- 
ruption of the text in any matter of fact or doctrine was absolutely. 
impossible. This part of the Divinity Lectures was given to the 
public in 1820, the next part was not published till 1822. In the. 
interim Bishop Burgess printed his Vindication of 1 John, v. 7. 
which drew the following observations from the Bishop of Peter- 
borough in his next course of lectures. 


“ T am aware that this argument [from the conscientious regard of 
the ancient Greek church for the purity of the sacred text,] and not only 
this argument, but every argument for the integrity of the New Testa- 
ment, which has been used in this lecture, must fall at once to the 
ground, if it be true, that the passage in question proceeded from the 
pen of St. John. If that passage existed in Greek manuscripts anterior 
to those which have descended to the present age, and was expunged by 
adversaries of the doctrine which it contains, the extinction of the pas- - 
sage must have been wniversal. It must have affected the manuscripts 
in the hands of the orthodox, no less than the manuscripts belonging to 
the heretics. It must have equally affected the manuscripts of the 
ancient versions. It must have equally affected the quotations of the 
Greek Fathers, who quote the sixth and eighth verses in succession, with- 
out the words which begin with év rp ovpayy, and end with éy rp. yy. 
Now if it was really possible that such corruption could, in spite of 
every impediment be thus generally extended, what becomes of all the 
arguments which have been employed in this lecture to prove the general 
integrity of the New Testament? Those arguments are founded on the 
supposed impossibility of doing that which must have been done, if the 
passage in question originally existed in the Greek manuscripts. : 

“If it be true in regard to that passage, that the ancient Greek 
manuscripts, which have descended to the present age, with the works 
of the ancient Greek Fathers, and the manuscripts of the ancient versions, 
the oldest of the Latin version not excepted, have descended to us in a 
mutilated state, there is an end to that security, which is derived from 
their mutual agreement, for the integrity of the New Testament in all - 
other places. And we are brought at length to this dilemma, either to 
relinquish a part, or abandon the whole.”—Lecture xxvii. pp. 15, 16. 


The Bishop of Salisbury conceives that he removes the force of 
these very formidable objections by simply recurring to the magic 
power of the Homaoteleuton. It is an excellent word, but not 
quite equal to the production of the marvellous effects ascribed 
to it. Where two successive lines of a MS. terminate with the 
same words, the eye of a transcriber might sometimes, in the 
haste of copying, pass over the second. salam of this kind 
have, in fact, occurred. It has happened in the twenty-third 
verse of the second chapter of this Epistle; where the second 
clause of the sentence has been lost in some Greek MSS. by the 
repetition of the words rév marépa tyes. | 

 Tla¢ 6 dpvovpevog vidy, ovde TON TIATEPA EXEI, 
ipodoyay rov vidy, cat TON TLATEPA EXEI.” 
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And Bishop Burgess has the indiscretion to produce this as a 
parallel case to the omission of the seventh verse in the fifth 4 
chapter. Now what is the fact?) The second clause of cap. i. © 
v. 23, is omitted in the common editions of the Greek Testament, 
and in some Greek MSS. But it is retained in the Alexandrian, = _ 
the Vatican, and the Ephrem MSS. Six MSS. written inthe =~ 
smaller character retain it m the text, and seventeen others re- | 
tain it in the margin. It is found in both the Syriac, the Coptic, 
the Sahidic, the Ethiopic, the Armenian, and the Latin versions ; 
and is acknowledged in the writings of innumerable Greek and | 
Latin Fathers, from Clement to the venerable Bede. This is just 
what we should expect. A clause, by no means of importance, —— 
was, through the similar termination of the preceding clause, 
omitted by the haste of a few transcribers; but the exact agree- 
ment of the first Greek MSS. and versions, and the concurrent 
testimony of a host of Fathers, who quote the clause from the 
earliest times, leave no room for doubt, that it originally pro- 
ceeded from the pen of St. John. ‘T'wo cases more totally dissi- 
milar than those of 1 John, ii. 23, and 1 John, v. 7, can hardly 
be imagined. 

The text containing the three Heavenly Witnesses 1s, if ge- 
nuine, one of the most remarkable passages in Scripture. Had 
the copyists found it in the original MSS. its importance would 
have directed their special attention to it; and its bulk is so con- 
siderable, that, notwithstanding the repetition of the word 
waprupourres, it could hardly have been omitted, even by a single 
Seribe, through negligence. And, after all, if the eye passed 
from one paprupoivres to the other, the words which are 
omitted in every Greek MSS. except the Montfort, ought to have 
a place in all of them. But Bishop Burgess finds no difficulty 
in believing, what is beyond all power of calculation incredible, 
that every individual who transcribed this Epistle in Greek, or in 
any other language, (except the Latin,) and every Greek Father, 
who quoted the sixth and eighth verses of the fifth chapter, and to 
whom the seventh verse would have been of the highest import- 
ance, was seized with blindness, or an incurable strabismus, the 
moment he approached the Heavenly Witnesses. He has not 
explained how it happened, that the Latin scribes were exempt 
from the magic influence of the Homamoretevton. The repe- 
tition of the words, qui testimonium dant, was quite as likely to 
mislead the eye as the repetition of the word paprugodvres. ‘The 
truth, however, is, that the more ancient of the Latin copies ge- 
nerally omit the clause, or give it only in the margin; whilst it is 
invariably found in MSS. of a later date. This cannot be ac- 
counted for by the mere influence of the Homeoteleuton, which 
would operate equally in every age. But the riddle is easily 
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solved, when we call to mind, that, though the disputed verse had 
crept into some African copies of the Epistle at a period prior to 
the date of any Latin MS. now extant, it continued to be re- 
garded as an interpolation, or as, at best, of very doubtful autho- 
rity, among the other Latin churches, when the more ancient co- 
pies of the Vulgate were written. The transcribers, therefore, 
either totally omitted it, as not finding it in the MSS. which the 
copied, or placed it in the margin, as a comment on the eight 
verse. But when the Heavenly Witnesses were fairly established 
in the text, and their testimony was admitted by the Western 
Church, from that moment the influence of the Homaoteleuton 
vanished, and we constantly find the verse in every MS. of the 
Vulgate. When, therefore, we find it as constantly omitted in 
the more ancient copies, the conclusion is inevitable, that, at the 
time when they were written, the authenticity of the verse was not 
acknowledged. | 

Bishop Burgess has not attempted to explain how it happened, 
that the Fathers who commented on this Epistle, verse by verse, 
observed a deep silence on the seventh. . 

We have now given this subject as full an examination as our 
limits would well permit. Many topics of minor consequence 
have inevitably been passed over, but none, we hope, of any im- 
portance to the argument. Believing that the verse is unques- 
tionably spurious, and, consequently, that its authenticity cannot 
be maintained, except by the admission of principles, which would 
tend inevitably to destroy our confidence in the authenticity of 
every other passage in the New Testament, we have witnessed 
with uneasiness the attempts of the learned prelate to establish 
its claim to an inspired origin, and have wondered at the argu- 
ments by which he thinks its claim is proved. The Bishop of 
Salisbury is respectable for his age, his learning, and his station ; 
but since, in the present question, it seems to us, that his learning 
has been lamentably misdirected, we have endeavoured to expose 
the fallacy of his arguments, for the sake of that numerous class of 
readers, who might otherwise implicitly defer to the authority of 
his name and the dignity of his office, and would rather indolently 
take a thing for granted, than undergo the severe labour of patient 
investigation for themselves. In a matter of this vast importance, 
which involves nothing less than the integrity and authenticity of 
the entire volume of the New Testament, it was impossible for 
us not to express our opinions strongly ; and, we fear, impossible 
for us so to express them as not to give some offence to the very 
learned prelate: for no author likes to have his favourite argu- 
ments impeached. But we have endeavoured to avoid all unne- 


cessary offence. And though we think, that the repeated efforts 
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of the Bishop of Salisbury to vindicate the authenticity of 1 John, 
v. 7, will add nothing to his own reputation as a Scripture critic, 
and will do no good service to the interests of the Catholic faith, 
we desire to express our sincere respect for his character as a 
scholar, and, what is of much more importance, as a prelate of 
the Church of England. 

With respect to the Vindication of Porson, published by Dr. 
Turton, under the name of Crito Cantabrigiensis, the extracts we 
have given from the work may enable our readers to form some 
estimate of its merits. Asa controversial work, for such it is, we 
consider it to be one of the highest order; and though it does 
not profess to discuss the question of the authenticity of the dis- 
puted verse, we know not where it is discussed with more abi- 
lity. Asa defence of Porson against the remarks of Bishop Bur- 
gess it is complete; and not less complete and triumphant as an 
attack on the hypothesis of the learned prelate, which 1t has fairly 
dashed to pieces, and scattered to the winds. 


The incidental notices of other writers, who have appeared on 
either side in this controversy—and the work abounds with such 
notices—are sometimes highly interesting and important. We 
shall just mention one, which occurs in the Postscript. Mr. 
Hartwell Horne, it seems, is a defender of the authenticity of 
the verse. In his Introduction to the Study of Scripture, a work 


which is designed for the use of students in divinity, Mr. Horne 
maintains, that 


*« The assertion that the disputed clause is not to be found in a single 
Greek MS. written before the 16th century, must be received with con- 
siderable allowance. For the entire number of MSS. of the New 
Testament which are certain/y known to have been collated, either 
wholly or in part, does not exceed four hundred ; and these bear but a 
small proportion to those which have not yet been collated in the several 
libraries of Europe. . . . . Inthe Grand-Ducal Library, at Flo- 
rence, alone, there are at /east a thousand Greek MSS. of the New Tes- 
tament, and of these only twenty-four have been collated,” &c. 


A thousand MSS. of the Greek Testament—from the first chapter 
of St. Matthew to the last of the Apocalypse of course—in the 
single library at Florence !! Mr. Horne should know there is nota 
twentieth part of such MSS. in all the libraries of Europe. Such 
an enormous instance of credulity or carelessness we never met 7 
with: Dr. Turton has done well to expose it in all its grossness; 7 
and those who feel any interest in tracing such a fallacy to its 7 
sources, will find their curiosity amply gratified in his excellent 7 
examination of the question concerning these invisible Greek 7 
MSS. in pp. 358—376 of his Postscript. | 
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Ant. I1.— Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 
By James Cowles Prichard, M. D.2 vols. London. John 
and Arthur Arch, 1826. 7 


In no branch of learning have the moderns so far excelled 
the ancients as in those inguiries which respect the physical 
history of the human race. ‘The best writers among the Greeks 
and Romans opened their pages to the most incredible stories 
and fanciful descriptions that ignorance, fraud, or superstition 
could invent; and we find, accordingly, in the works of Aristo- 
tle, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny, a register of imaginary dis- 
coveries in the natural history of mankind, which, in our days, 
could not be imposed upon the credulity of children at school. 
No one would now listen to the narratives of travellers who 
might think proper to describe one set of men without heads, 
having eyes and mouths in their breasts; or a second class who, 
like the Arimaspi, had but one eye placed in the middle of the 
forehead; or a third who, after the fashion of the Astomi, 
having no mouth, could neither eat nor drink, but lived upon 
smelling. * The labours of Buffon, Blumenbach, ‘Timmermann, 
Meiners, Soemmering, Ludwig, Hunter, Home, Smith, and of 
the author now before us, have contributed to throw much light 
on the actual condition of our species, in regard to colour, form, 
structure, and those other properties which diversify our common 
nature; and have thereby removed no small portion of the 
doubt which heretofore obscured the affinity and relationship of 
the numerous families which have proceeded from one father 
and mother. 

From a reference made to Dr. Prichard’s work in “ Lectures 
on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History of man,” we are 
led to conclude that it originally appeared in the form of an in- 
augural essay about twenty years ago; that it was afterwards 
enlarged and given to the world under a more popular aspect ; 
and, finally, that the fruits of the learned author’s subsequent 
researches have been embodied in the shape which it now bears, 
two large volumes, amounting to nearly twelve hundred pages, 
It is in our view the most complete magazine of general ‘nase 
ledge on this very interesting subject, that is to be found in the 
English language ; and its value is not a little increased by the 
sensible strain of argument which pervades it, as well as by the 
limited and rational object which it is the author’s purpose to 
accomplish. ‘The reader is no where insulted by any of those 
startlimg theories as to the origin of certain varieties in the 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. vi. c. 3, vii. c. 2. 
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human species, whether of form or colour, which have threat- 
ened to degrade man to the rank of an ape, and to confine his 
destiny to the changes and chances of this mortal life. In col- 
lecting knowledge of the body under different climates, modes 
of living, and forms of society, Dr. Prichard does not attempt 
to destroy our belief in the separate existence of the soul. 
Animated by the spirit of true philosophy, he is more desirous 
to supply facts than to multiply inferences; and while he lays 
before us abundant materials on which to raise the most splendid 
hypotheses, in relation to the great questions which have so fre- 
quently bewildered the minds of young physiologists, he uni- 
formly abstains from all such deductions as would anticipate the 
exercise of an unshackled judgment, or impede the course of 
a reasonable and pious investigation. Proceeding on the prin- 
ciple that all the tribes of men are of the same species, that they 
are of one race and lineage, and that they have all sprung from 
the family which was created on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and preserved in the ark, we take pleasure in accompanying him 
in his extensive survey of the physical properties of the human 
being as he exists at the, present day, on the various continents 
and islands of this terraqueous globe. 

It is well known that* Lord Kames, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
other writers of the last age, maintained that there must have 
been originally different species of men scattered over the earth, 
inasmuch as the causes which are usually assigned to account 
for the varieties that subsist among mankind, are not sufficient 


to produce the effects which we actually witness. The first of — 


the authors just named asserts that, without a miracle, there 
never could have existed the different kinds who do exist at 
present; for, says he, giving allowance for every supposable 
variation of climate, or of other natural causes, what would 
follow but endless varieties among individuals, as in the dog kind, 


or as among tulips in a garden, where there are not two speci- — 
mens to be found exactly alike. He therefore concludes, that — 
God created many pairs of the human race, differing from each 
other both externally and internally; that he fitted these pairs 
for different climates, and placed each pair in its proper climate; — 
that the peculiarities of the origmal pairs were preserved entire © 
in their descendants; who having no assistance but their natural | 
talents, were left each tribe to form a language for itself; that 


signs were sufficient for the original pairs without any language 


but what nature suggests; and that a language was formed gra- © 
dually, as a tribe creased in numbers, and in different occupa- © 


tions, to make speech necessary.* 


* Sketches uf the History of Man. 
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Dr. Prichard, who on this subject differs widely from Lord 
Kames, devotes a portion of his first volume to the elucidation 
of the inquiry, whether all the races of men belong to one 
species. Tn pursuance of the plan which he has adopted for 
this purpose, he establishes four tests or criterions, by which the 
identity or diversity of species may be determined. 

The first is, a reference to the principal laws of the animal 
economy. 


The second respects the propagation of animals of mixed 
breed, or mules. 


The third is founded on analogy to known variations in other 
animals. 

The fourth test is supplied by a collection of facts bearing 
directly on the subject, that is, an examination of the various 
divisions and subdivisions of the human race. 

A race of animals or plants marked by any peculiarities of 
structure which have always been constant and undeviating, con- 
stitutes a species ; and two races are considered to be specifi- 
cally different, if they are distinguished from each other by some 
peculiarities, which one cannot be supposed to have acquired, 
or the other to have lost, through any known operation of phy- 
sical causes ; for we are here led to conclude that the tribes thus 
distinguished cannot have sprung from the same original stock. 
Keeping this definition in view, we may apply the first criterion 
to the human race; and if we find, on inquiry, that the physio- 
logical characters and habits are similar i in all the various tribes 
of which it consists, we are warranted to conclude that they 
belong to one species. If, for example, they agree as to the 
duration of life ; in all the circumstances connected with their 
breeding, as in the times and frequency of that act, the period of 
utero-gestation, the number of their progeny; if the other 
natural functions observe the same laws; ; if they are subject to 
the same diseases, susceptible of the same contagions; if their 
animal faculties, instincts and habits are found precisely to re- 
semble each other, there will be a very strong presumption that 
they are of the same species. 

In regard to the duration of life, it does not appear that there 
is any remarkable difference between the different races of man- 
kind. It must indeed be allowed that savage nations are gene- 
rally of shorter life than civilized ones. Dr. Winterbottom 
(Account of the native Indians of Sierra Leone), informs us that 
few of the inhabitants of Guinea arrive at old age. ‘They turn 
old, he says, much sooner than Europeans, and appear in a state 
of decrepitude when the latter have scarcely reached their grand 
climacteric, The negroes of Senegal, it has been further re- 
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marked, are really old at the age of forty-five and sometimes 
sooner. But this shortness of life, as Dr. Prichard justly ob- 
serves, is rather to be ascribed to some circumstances of the 
savage state than to a peculiarity of any race of men: it 1s 
sufficiently accounted for by the intemperate habits to which 
savages are addicted, and the perpetual hardships to which they 
are exposed. ‘The term of life seems to be as long among 
negroes, when placed under different circumstances, as in any 
other race of men. 


“IT have looked over some registers of births, deaths, and ages of 
negroes, on some large estates in the West Indies, and have observed 
that the instances of longevity were numerous. The age of seventy 
and from that to eighty, appears to be by no means unfrequent. Mr. 
Edwards, the historian of the West Indies, bears testimony to the fact, 
that negroes in these islands often attain to a great age: he mentions 
one instance of a negress 120 years old, and a second of one aged at 
least 95, who was strong and healthy. Even among the native Africans, 
instances of longevity occur sufficient to prove that negroes are capable 
of as long life as Europeans.” 


If any race or division of mankind deviates more than others 
from the common standard in the particulars above-mentioned, it 
is perhaps the Aborigines of America. Among them, although 
the bodily form is endowed with great muscular strength and 
fortitude, the powers of life in the natural aud vital functions, as 
they are termed by physiological writers, are at a low ebb. Dr. 
Rush says, that out of eight [Indians whose pulses were examined 
at the wrist, he did not meet with one in whom the arteries beat 
more than sixty-four strokes ina minute. It is commonly sup- 
posed too that the fecundity of the American women is less than 
that of the females in other races, and that the sexual affections 
among these people are less powerful. Some writers have, in- 
deed, plainly intimated a suspicion of an important and specific 
difference between them and other races of men in these parti- 
culars. But our author has proved most satisfactorily that, 
when a due allowance 1s made for the influence of climate, of 
manners, and all other external causes, the duration and periodi- 
cal changes of life, are nearly the same in all races of men. 


“ On the whole,” says he, “ it does not appear, from a review of the 
principal facts in physiology, as they have been traced among the dif- 
ferent races of men, that these races are distinguished from each other 
by any of those broad outlines which generally, perhaps uniformly, 
separate particular species of animals. ‘The great laws of the animal 
economy are the same in their operations on all. There are deviations 
in some respects, but these deviations are not greater than the common 
degree of varicty of constitutions which occur within the limits of the 
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same family, Nothing, therefore, has resulted from the foregoing in- 
quiry that can lead us to consider the several races of men as differing 
in species. But has any, and what degree of evidence, appeared on 
the contrary side of the question? It must be allowed that there arises 
from the facts considered in this section, a presumption, and that 
perhaps a strong one, that all the races of men are of one species. 
For if not, there are species of men more closely allied than we know 
any distinct species of animals to be. Even proximate species, so nearly 
resembling that they have often been taken for mere varieties of the 
same stock, as the wolf and dog, differ, as it would seem, materially 
from each other with respect to the laws of their animal functions. No 
such distinction nor any thing approaching to it, has been noticed in 
mankind. When the physiology of the animal kingdom shall be more 
accurately known, it will probably bring this question to an issue, on the 
ground we have already gone over. If there are not any tribes exist- 
ing of distinct species which coincide in all the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars ; if, on the contrary, they shall all be found to be divided by 
strongly marked outlines, such as we cannot discover in comparing the 
different races of men, then we may derive from these considerations 
sufficient argument for concluding that all mankind are of one species.” 


The second criterion in regard to the distinction of species, 
is founded on a principle said to have been borrowed by Buffon 
from Ray, the author of the treatise called the Wisdom of God 
in the works of Creation, namely, that any two animals which 
can procreate together, and whose issue can also procreate, are 
of the same species. ‘The French naturalist just named, ap- 
plying the inference to mankind, found in it argument in support 
of his general doctrine, that all the tribes of one race, however 
diversified by colour or features, belong to one and the same 
species. But it must not be concealed that this maxim is not a 
decisive standard of specific differences in the animal creation 
at large, and that it has been derived from a very meagre induc- 
tion of facts. ‘The requisite experiments, as Dr. Prichard re- 
marks, have been made only in a few instances, and in these it 
would appear, that as many results occur which are in opposi- 
tion to the principle assumed as those which coincide with it. 
Buffon himself admits, that the hybrid animal generated be- 
tween the sheep and the goat is prolific, and that its offsprin 
conunues to propagate its race without any impediment. ‘The 
offspring of the wolf and dog has been proved to be prolific; 
and notwithstanding the opinion of some naturalists who con- 
sider these animals as of one species, we may confidently assert 
that this is an instance of the propagation of a true hybrid. 
The author, of course, does not lay much stress on the princi- 
ple now mentioned, but merely suggests that if it were a fact. 
that hybrid races are unprolific, it would follow that mulattoes 
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and other mixed breeds are not hybrid, and consequently that 
the parent races are of the same species. 

The third test of specitical difference employed by Dr. Prichard 
is founded upon a “ comparison of analogous variations” in the 
human race ; or, in other words, leads to the mquiry, how far 
the dBerences of complexion, figure, and stature, observed in 
comparing the several tribes of men, are analogous to those 

varieties which, in the inferior animals, often exist without con- 
stituting any specific diversity, and, in fact, originate before our 
eyes, within the limits of one and the same species. ln pursuing 
the interesting views which this department of his subject opens 
up, the author first takes a brief f survey of the principal pheno- 
mena of diversity as they appear in mankind ; and then proceeds 
to compare these phenomena with those which are observed in 
the brute species. 

The first variety mentioned respects colour, including that of 
the skin, of the eye, and of the hair, all of which seem to depend 
on the same physical cause or principle. As a proof of the 
intimate connection between the colour of the skin and of the 
hair, it is stated that the Albimo has uniformly colourless hair, or 
nearly so, and a white or very fair skin. ‘The sanguine or flaxen- 
haired man has also 4 fair skin, often with a ruddy tint, from the 
blood which circulates m the cutaneous vessels. The same 
remark applies to black-haired persons, whose skins are never 
so white as those of the flaxen-haired race, In fact, it may be 
said to have been completely ascertained by experiment, that 
the colouring principle is of a common nature in the skin and 
hair. It has been asserted by M. Gaultier, (Recherches sur 
VOrganisation de la peau,) that the colouring matter of the for- 
mer is produced and secreted in the bulbs of the latter. This 
opinion was formed from an attentive observation of the pheno- 
mena which ensue after the black pigment in the skin of the 
negro has been destroyed, as it often is, by the application of 
blisters, or by any means producing vesication. In the process 
of recolourization, the black matter first begins to re-appear at 
the pores through which the hairs make their exit. From these 
pores, as from centres, itis gradually seen ramifying in different 
directions, and insensibly proceeds to cover the whole space 
which had lost its colour. This observation receives some 
support from the fact that those parts of the body which are 
most completely devoid of hair, as the soles of the feet, and the 
palms of the hands, are, in the negro and other black men, of a 
much lighter shade than the rest of the body, 

Taking the colour of the hair then as the leading character, 
we find im mankind three principal varieties of colour, which, for 
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the sake of brevity, Dr. Prichard deseribes as the Melanic, 
the Albino, and the Xanthous; the black, the white, and the 
vellow. The first, we are informed, includes by far the most 
numerous class of mankind. It is generally prevalent, except in 
some particular countries, chiefly in the Northern regions of 
Europe and Asia, where races of the Nanthous variety have 
multiplied ; and it may be looked upon as the natural and original 
complexion of the human species. ‘The hair of the skin in the 
Melanic tribes varies from a deep black, the colour of some 
African nations, to a much lighter or dilute shade. ‘The dusky 
hue is combined in some races with a mixture of red, in others 
with a tinge of yellow. In the deepness or intensity of colour 
we find every shade or gradation, from the black of the Senegal 
negro, or the deep olive and almost jet-black of the Malabars, 
and some other nations of India, to the light olive of the 
Northern Hindoos. From that we still trace every variety of 
shade among the Persians and other Asiatics, to the complexion 
of the swarthy Spaniard, or of European brunets in general. 

As to the Albinos, we have usually found them regarded as a 
variety of our species produced by disease, rather than as entitled 
to the place of a distinct subdivision of human beings, on the 
ground of permanent physical properties. But we find that they 
are more numerous in certain parts of the world than we had 
imagined, particularly in the Northern districts of South Ame- 
rica. Wafer, in his account of the Isthmus of Darien, assures 
us that they occur, not unfrequently, in the proportion, perhaps, 
of one individual to two or three hundred of the copper-coloured 
natives. He states that their skins are not of such a white as 
those of fair people among Europeans, but that it is rather a 
milk-white, and much like that of a white horse. ‘There is this 
farther remarkable in them, says he, that their bodies are beset 
all over, more or less, with a fine short, milk-white down; but 
they are not so thick set with this down, especially on the cheeks 
and forehead, but that the skin appears distinct from it. Their 
eye-brows are milk-white also, and so is the hair of their heads, 
and very fine withal, about the length of six or eight inches, and 
inclining to a curl; they are a weak people in comparison of the 
others, and not very fit for hunting or other laborious exercises, 
nor do they delight in any such; but notwithstanding their being 
thus sluggish and dull in the day-time, yet, when moon-shiny 
nights come, they are all life and activity, ranning abroad in the 
woods, and skipping about like wild bucks, and running as fast 
by moon-light, even in the gloom and shade of the woods, as the 
other Indians by day. ‘They are not a distinct race by them- 
selves, but now and then one 1s bred of a copper-coloured father 
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and mother; and examples of this sort are to be seen of less 
than a year old. 


Among the black races of Africa, too, Albinos, or white 
negroes, if the expression may be used, are of frequent occur- 
rence. Dr. Winterbottom, in his work on Sierra Leone, mentions 
several instances of this variety which met his observation in that 
establishment. We quote from Dr. Prichard the following cases: 


“© At Wankapong, I saw a young man, about eighteen years of age, 
tall and well formed, whose father had been a white negro. This young 
man's mother, three brothers, and two of his sisters, were black, but one 
sister was white like himself. His skin, from exposure to the sun, had 
acquired a slight reddish tinge, and was covered with a great number of 
black or brown spots, like freckles, some of which were nearly as large 
as a sixpence. It was much rougher and harsher to the touch than the 
woman's, feeling almost like the skin of a lizard. He complained very 
much of the action of the sun, which cracked his skin, and sometimes 
occasioned it to bleed. He was also peculiarly sensible to the bites of 
insects. His hair was of a dirty white, and woolly ; the iris of the eye 
was of a reddish brown colour, and his sight very weak. At Battoc, on 
the Kroo Coast, | saw another appearance of this kind, in a man about 
twenty-five years of age. His parents were black, and had several black 
children ; but they had two white ones, himself and a sister. ‘The man 
was very tall, rather robust, but awkward in his gait. His skin was 
nearly of a cream colour, and freckled from exposure, but so very unlike 
that of European sailors who expose themselves without shirts to the 
sun, that the difference was very striking at some distance. Tis eyes 
were of a reddish colour, and very weak, appearing red round the edges 
of the tarsi, and constantly winking in a strong light. His skin was 
uncommonly coarse in its texture, and the sebaceous glands were ve 
large and numerous. He was married to a black woman, but had no 
children ; bis sister, whom I did not see, was married to a black man, 
and had two black children.” 


The reader will understand the application of the argument 
founded on the comparison of analogous variations, when we 
mention that, as there are among the lower animals many exam- 
ples of one species exhibiting a great diversity of colours, so we 
may conclude that the various hues which prevail among men, are 
no proof of a specific difference among the several tribes which 
compose the great human family. ‘There are few species of the 
brute creation which do not afford specimens of a colour and 
description analogous to the black-haired variety in mankind. 
Rabbits, cats, dogs, hogs, foxes, horses, asses, oxen, sheep, fowls, 
with black hair or wool, are familiar examples. The Albino 
variety is almost as abundant. It occurs in most domesticated 
quadrupeds. It has been found in monkeys, squirrels, rats, 
mice, moles, opossums, weasels, martins; in the polecat, of 
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which the common ferret is supposed to be the white variety. 
In the buffalo, the roe, the camel, the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the stag, and the jaguar of Mexico, the common bear of Northern 
Europe, the badger, and beaver, it has been occasionally found. 
Several species of birds, as crows, blackbirds, Canary birds, 
partridges, fowls, peacocks, exhibit similar phenomena, having 
their feathers of a pure white colour, and their eyes red. ‘The 
Xanthous variety is not less familiarly known. Rabbits, dogs, 
oxen, cats, with light brown or yellow hair, afford examples of it. 
The chesnut horse, which has the tail and mane of a light 
yellowish-brown colour, is precisely analogous to the Xanthous 
variety in mankind. In a word, as colour in the lower animals 
is not held to be discriminate of species, neither is it in man; and 
hence we may legitimately infer, on the grounds of philosophical 
analogy, that the different races of human beings are specifically 
the same. 

Dr. Prichard concludes the above section of his work with the 
description of a very remarkable variety which occurred about a 
century ago, and of which an account is to be found im the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1731. 


“A boy, about fourteen years of age, was brought by Mr. Machin, one 
of the secretaries, from the neighbourhood of Euston Hall, in Suffolk, 
his native place, and exhibited to the Royal Society. His body was 
covered with a remarkable kind of integument, which is thus described 
by Mr. Machin: ‘ His skin, if it might be so called, seemed rather like 
a dusky-coloured thick case, exactly fitting every part of his body, made 
of a rugged bark or hide, with bristles in some pee ; which case, cover- 
ing the whole excepting the face, the palms of the hands, and the soles 
of the feet, caused an appearance as if those alone were naked, and the 
rest clothed. It did not bleed when cut or scarified, being callous and 
insensible. It was said he sheds it once a year, about autumn ; at which 
time it usually grows to the thickness of three-quarters of an inch, and 
then is thrust off by a new skin, which is coming up underneath. A 
second account of this person was communicated to the same society by 
H. Baker. Ile was now about forty years of age, and had been shown 
in London by the name of the Porcupine man. He is described as 


being a good-looking, well-shaped individual, of a florid countenance, 


who, when bis body and hands were covered, seemed nothing different 
from other people. ‘But except his head and face, the palms of his 
hands, and the bottoms of his feet, his skin is all over covered in the 
same manner as in the year 1731, which, therefore,’ continues Mr. 
Baker, ‘ I shall trouble you with no farther description of than what you 
find in Mr. Macbin's account, above mentioned ; only begging leave to 
observe that this covering seemed to me most nearly to resemble an 
innumerable company of warts, of a dark brown colour, and a cylindric 
figure, rising to a little height, and growing as close as possible to one 
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another, but so stiff and elastic that when the hand is drawn over them, 
they make a rustling noise. 

‘When I saw this man in the month of September last, they were 
shedding off in several places, and young ones of a paler brown observed 
succeeding in their room, which he told me happened annually, in some 
of the autumn or winter months, and then he is commonly let blood, to 
prevent some little sickness which he else is mp to whilst they are 
falling off. At other times he is incommoded by them no otherwise 
than by the fretting out his linen, which he says they do very quickly, 
and when they come to their full growth, being then in many places 
near an inch in height, the pressure of the clothes is troublesome. He 
has had the small pox, and been twice salivated, in hopes of getting rid 
of this disagreeable covering ; during which disorders the warting came 
off, and his skin appeared white and smooth, like that of other people, 
but on his recovery soon became as it was before. His health, at other 
times, has been very good during his whole life. But the most extra- 
ordinary circumstance of this man’s story, and indeed the only reason 
for my giving you this trouble, is, that he has had six children, all with 
the same rugged covering as himself; the first appearance whereof in 
them, as well as in him, came on in about nine weeks after the birth. 
Only one of them is living, a very pretty boy, eight years of age, whom 
I saw and examined with his father, and who is exactly in the same con- 
dition, It appears, therefore, past all doubt that a race of people may 
be propagated by this man, baving such rugged coats or coverings as 
himself ; and if this should ever happen, and the accidental original be 


forgotten, it is not improbable they might be deemed a different species 
of mankind.” 


It seems that a third generation of this singular family is in 
existence. A description of two individuals who must be of the 
third degree from the original patriarch of the stock, has been 
published by Telesius and Blumenbach, of which an abstract is 
recorded by Dr. Prichard in the following terms : 


“Two brothers, John Lambert, aged twenty-two, and Richard, aged 
fourteen, who must have been grandsons of the original Porcupine man, 
Edward Lambert, were shown in Germany, and had the cutaneous 
incrustation already described. ‘Telesius mentions that the wife of the 
elder, at the time he saw him, was in England, pregnant. It is to be 


hoped that this new progeny will not remain in obscurity for want of a 
naturalist to celebrate its fame.’ 


Physiologists have collected a great many facts in regard to | 
the “hereditary transmission of varieties in colour:” a law of — 
nature by which certain specimens which appear accidental or | 
sporadic, are, under limited modifications, rendered permanent — 
in the species. When the parents are of two different varieties, — 
as one of the Melanic, and the other of the Xanthous or Albino, — 
the offspring often follows one parent chiefly, or entirely. Tt ~ 
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seems that there are families of negroes in which there is an 
hereditary tendency to produce white children. An instance of 
this has been related by Dr. Parsons, in the Philosophical 'Trans- 
actions, on the authority of a respectable lady, who had resided 
in Virginia, of which we give the substance in our own words, 
‘Two black slaves were married, when, in due time, the woman 
brought forth a white girl, which the lady saw very often, and 
with the particulars of whose birth she made herself perfectly 
acquainted. When the poor creature was told that her infant 
was like the children of white people, she was in great dread of 
her husband, declaring at the same time that she had never been 
with a white man in her life, and, therefore, begged that they 
would keep the place dark that he might not see it. Ina few 
days after, having seen the babe, and expressed his satisfaction 
with its colour, the negro said to his wife, ‘ you are afraid of me, 
and, therefore, keep the room dark, because my child is white, 
but I love it the better for that; for my father was a white man, 
though my grandfather and grandmother were both as black 
as you and myself; and, although we came from a_ place 
where no white people were ever seen, yet there was always a 
white child in every family that was related to us.’ ‘The woman, 
we are told, did well, and the child was shown about as a curi- 
osity; and was, at about the age of fifteen, sold to Admiral 
Ward, and brought to London, in order to be shown to the Royal 
Society. — Philosophical Transactions, vol. lv. 

Instances have occurred in which the offspring of parents, of 
different colours, have had different parts of the body of different 
complexions. A black man-servant to a gentleman who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Gray’s Inn, married a white woman who 
lived in the same family; and when she proved with child, took 
a lodging for her in Gray’s Lnn Lane. When she was at her full 
time, the master had business out of town, and took his man 
with him, and did not return till ten or twelve days after the 
woman was delivered of a daughter, which was as fair a child to 
look at as any born of white parents, and her features exactly 
like those of the mother. The black, at his return, was very 
much disturbed at the appearance of the child, and swore that it 
was not his; but the nurse who attended the lying-in woman, 
soon satisfied him, for she undressed the infant, and showed him 
the right buttock and thigh, which were as black as the father’s, 
and reconciled him immediately to both mother and child.— 
Dr. Parsons, in Philosophical Transactions. 

The following examples are quoted by Dr. Prichard from the 
work of Mr. White, entitled an “ Essay on the regular Gradation 
of the Human Species.” 1. A gut was born in Somersetshire, 
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with the hair on her head of two remarkably distinct colours. 


After she was grown up a little, the hair on the right side ap- 
peared of a jet black, resembling the father’s; while that on the 
left side was of a carroty red, resembling the mother’s; each 
occupying one half of the head. 2. A few years ago a person 
kept a public house in Tooley Street, Southwark, the whole right 
side of whose body was white, and the left side black. His 
father was white, and his mother black. 3. A Mr. John Clark, 
of Prescott Street, Goodman's Fields, is said to have had half 
of his body white, from his navel upwards, and the other half 
black. His father was a native of Africa, and his mother an 
Englishwoman.— Coological Magazine, White, p- 125. 

But the comparison of analogous variations is not confined to 
colours: it extends likewise to the formation of the skull, to sta- 
ture, to figure, and proportion, in the human bemg. Blumen- 
bach reduces all the varieties of cranium which he has had an 
opportunity of examming, to five classes, denoting, according to 
his views, as many distinct races of mankind itthe Caucasian, 
the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, the American, the Malayan, or 
that which distinguishes the South Sea Islanders :-— 

1. In the first the head is of the most symmetrical shape, 
almost round; the forehead of moderate extent; the cheek bones 
rather narrow, without any projection, but having a direction 
downwards from the malar process of the frontal bone ; the 
alveolar edge well rounded; the front teeth of each jaw placed 
a newrapeaen ‘To this class the nations of Europe and of 

‘estern Asia are found to belong. 

2. ‘The second description has the head almost square; the 
cheek bones projecting outwards; the nose flat; the nasal bones, 
and the space between the eyebrows, nearly on the same _ hori- 
zontal plane with the cheek bones; the superciliary arches 
scarcely to be perceived ; the nostrils narrow; the fossa maxil- 
laris slightly marked ; the alveolar edge in some degree rounded 
forwards; the chin slightly prominent. In this class are com- 
prehended the greater number of the Asiatic nations, the Mon- 
goles, the Chinese,-and even some of the aboriginal tribes of 
America. 

3. The Ethiopian has the head narrow, compressed at the 
sides, the forehead very convex, vaulted; the cheek bones pro- 


jecting forwards ; the nostrils wide; the fossa maxillaris deeply ~ 


marked ; the jaws lengthened ; the front teeth of the upper one 
turned obliquely forwards ; the lower strong and large; the 
skull in general thick and heavy. This variety embraces the 


African tribes, particularly those of negro extraction on the 
western Coast, 
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4. The American, as has been already suggested, approaches 
closely to the Mongolian. The cheek bones are prominent, 
but more arched and rounded than in the skull of the Asiatic 
variety, without being so angular or so projecting at the sides; 
the orbits almost always deep; the form of the forehead and of 
the vertex often artificially modified : the skull generally light. 

5. The Malays and South Sea Islanders have the summit of 
the head slightly narrowed; forehead a little arched; cheek 
bones not prominent; upper jaw a little pushed forwards; pro- 
minence of the parietal bones strongly marked. 

These descriptions, to use the words of Dr. Prichard, give, 
with the aid of plates, a sufficiently accurate idea of five princi- 
pal varieties in the form of the human cranium; but the attempt 
to lay them down as the distinctive characters of 80 many races 
of men, is liable to strong objections, arising from a fact of which 
the ingenious author of ‘this classification was fully aware. ‘The 
figure of the skull, as well as other peculiarities, is far from being 
constant and invariable; nor is it possible to divide the human 
species into different departments, such as can be regarded with 
probability, as so many distinct families or races, by reference to 
this, or perhaps to any other character of structure. ‘The same 
remark applies to the argument founded on figure and proportion, 
There is a slight variety, no doubt, in the conformation of man- 
kind as they appear in different climates, and under the influence 
of different modes of life and management, which affect them 
from infancy to old age; but, in no case, are the deviations from 
the general standard so great and uniform, as to warrant the 
opinion that the children of men have not sprung from one origin 
and do not belong to one species. 


*©T have thus,” says Dr. Prichard, ‘‘ taken a brief, but sufficiently 
extensive, survey of the principal differences in complexion, in figure, in 
proportion, in the features and form of the head and countenance, in the 
texture of the skin and other parts, and in the growth and stature which 
are peculiar to certain races of men, and I have compared these varieties 
with the phenomena which other tribes of warm-blooded animals dis- 
play. How far they are analogous to these phenomena, the reader is 
now able to judge; and I shall dismiss the subject with a few brief 
remarks. The variety of colour is generally thought to be of less im- 
portance as a distinction of races, and to afford less difficulty of expla- 
nation than the variations of structure. But perhaps the varieties of 
mankind are less analogous to those of other species, in this respect, 
than in some others. ‘The varieties of form and structure in mankind, 
when compared with those which have been noticed in other species, 
appear to be very nearly alike with respect to their nature; and they 
are not so considerable in the degree of this deviation from a common 
character. As far as we can trust to an inference drawn from analogy, 
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this comparison leads us to the opinion that the diversities of the human 
form are deviations from one primitive type. It renders, at least, this 
conclusion more probable than the opps ite one. The same observation 


appears to be equally applicable to all other examples of variety, or to 
those in the texture of the skin and the hair, in the stature, and in rela- 


tion of parts. It is evident that the probable inference derived from this: 


comparison of parallel or analogous phenomena will be very much con- 
firmed, if it shall appear, on inquiry, that diversities such as those which 
we have surveyed, do in reality take place in | rehgyed races of men. 
Even if these variations are not so great in degree, still if they are 
analogous i in kind, they will tend greatly to confirm the foregoing argu- 
ment. 

We find the same wise and moderate views entertained relative 
to the important question, whether the faculties of the intellect 
which are connected with the function of the brain, are less per- 
fect in negroes than in white men;—a conjecture which the 
shape of the head has led many to adopt. He remarks that in 
this matter the only appeal ought to be to experience, and adds, 
that as far as he had opportunities of collecting information on 
the subject, the result has been a decided assurance that Africans 
are not inferior to Europeans; at least, that in the sphere of 
action in which they are placed, no such inferiority is displayed. 
This has been the almost uniform testimony of many intelligent 
planters and medical practitioners from the West Indies. Among 
the former, though this class of men has often been accused ofa 
sinister bias, their prejudices and their interest leading them, it 
is said, to undervalue the Africans, he declares that he has not 
met with one individual out of a great number, who has not given 
a most positive testimony as to the natural equality of the negro 
and the European. It may also be added, that instances are not 
rare in which the Africans have been elevated, by the superiority 
of their mental endowments, above the degraded condition in 
which they are placed, and im spite of so many political and 
social disadvantages, have been distinguished as men of science 
and literature, and even of poetical genius.—Land’s Hist. of 
Jamaica. Winterbottom’s Sierra Leone. 


The fourth method of inquiry into the specific differences of — 
mankind, embraces a ‘‘ survey of the physical history of parti- 


cular races ;” the most important division of this valuable work. 
By noting the most remarkable phenomena which occur in the 
description of their physical characters, the reader may be en- 
abled to discover, at least in a certain extent, how far the pecu- 


liar traits of different nations are constant and permanent; and ~ 
in what degree and under what circumstances, they are liable to 7 
deviate from the original or the prevalent character of each race. 7 


Dr. Prichard arranges the nations as nearly as possible accord- 7 
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ing to their affinity, whenever it can be inferred from historical 
arguments or proofs, such as the resemblance of languages, and 
common traditions. But when such a principle of arrangement 
is defective, he finds it necessary to comprise under one head, 
several nations with respect to which a common origin is only 
probable from the circumstances of local vicinity and general 
resemblance. Thus the different tribes of black and woolly- 
haired people in Africa may be included in the same groupe, 
though they differ from each other in language. ‘The same ob- 
servation may be applied to the native races of America. In 
these instances proximity of situation, joined to a resemblance 
in person and manners, affords reason to believe that the respec- 
tive nations are allied in descent, though there is no positive 
proof of the fact, which must therefore be considered as only 
probable. Another object which the author keeps in view 
throughout this survey, 18 to collect such facts as may throw 
light on the origin of varieties in physical structure, and show 
what causes have the principal share in producing them, or, at 
least, point out under what circumstances they chiefly arise. 
He, ‘indeed, sets apart a section of his book for this special 
purpose; in which, after examining carefully the phenomena 
with which the industry of modern travellers has supplied the 
natural historian, he proceeds to draw the inferences which re- 
sult from them, and to establish some general conclusions, 

This portion of Dr. Prichard’s work, extending to six or 
seven hundred pages, although perhaps to a general reader the 
most interesting of the whole, is not susceptible of abridgement. 
It consists in many parts of extracts from the volumes of scien- 
tific navigators, from philosophical papers, and from the reports 
of professional men, physicians and naturalists. We are 
sented with the substance of all the information that has been 
derived, during the last fifty years, from the enterprize of en- 
lightened travellers who have penetrated into the wildernesses of 
Africa, Asia, and America, im search of knowledge, physical, 
political, and geographical. ‘The various brayches of the great 
human family are placed before us, diversified by colour, sta- 
ture, proportion, texture of skin, and quality of hair. Every 
continent supplies its people and kindred and tribes, whether 
Caucasian, saat or Ethiopian ; and every island, from Spitz- 
bergen to New Caledonia, affords specimens of its inhabitants, 
in order that we may be put in possession of materials for con- 
structing, on a broad and stable foundation, the physical history 
of man. 

One book is devoted to the African tribes, of which there are 
some who have few other peculiarities than their swarthy or 
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black complexion, and who in their form nearly resemble Euro- 
peans; their hair though curled and somewhat frizzled is not 
woolly. Such are the Barabras, or Nouba, the Bedjas, the 
darkest of the Abyssinians. 2d, Other tribes have the com- 
plexion and hair of the negro, with the figure and whole con- 
formation nearly European. Of this class are the Yoloffs, and 
some tribes of the great South African race, as the darkest of 
the Kaffers; among the people of Kongo, some are of this de- 
scription while others have the negro features. 3d, Other in- 
stances are mentioned, in which the black colour is combined 
with negro features, while the hair is more like that of Euro- 
peans. 4th, If we compare those nations whose colour de- 
viates towards a lighter shade, we find some who have the hair 
peculiar to the negro, with a figure and features resembling the 
European, or at least, unlike those of the ideal negro. Such 
are the Bishuana Kaffers,!of a light brown complexion, and 
the tawny Hottentots. [tis by the nature of their hair chiefly 
that these nations are associated with the African variety. It is 
not certam whether there are any tribes in Africa who have a 
light colour with European hair ‘and only negro features; but 
examples of this description are found in other parts of the 
world. 

There is, indeed, a greater variety among the inhabitants of 
the great southern continent than physiologists have hitherto 
suspected; and there is even reason to believe that a white 
people with hair like the European, might be propagated by 
tribes usually classed under the head of woolly blacks. We are 
informed by Pigafetta, that the complexion of the genuine 
natives of Kongo sometimes passes into a dark brown, some- 
times into an olive, and at other times into a blackish red. ‘Their 
hair is in general black and finely curled, but some have it of a 
dark sandy colour. ‘Their eyes are mostly of a fine lively black, 
but some of a dark sea-green colour; they have neither flat 
noses nor thick lips like other negroes. ‘Their stature is mostly 
of the middle size, and excepting their black complexions they 
very much resemble the Portugueze, though some of them are 
more fat and fleshy. ‘The appearance of a reddish complexion, 
as Dr. Prichard remarks, and of hair of a sandy colour, and of 
sea-green eyes, m the genuine race of Kongo, indicates a stock 
more disposed to variation than most other negro families. ‘The 
deviation towards which there is the greatest tendency seems to 
he the sanguine variety of the human species. Now and then 
it would seem that the strongest traits of this variety show them- 
selves; at least the following characters do not appear to belong 
to any other. “ There is, it is said, in Kongo, a sort of white 
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children, who, though born of negro parents, appear at ‘first 
sight as white as ours in Europe; they have gray eyes, red or 
yellow hair, and a complexion not unlike some of our northern 
people.” These are thought by some writers to be Albinos, but 
certainly the description agrees precisely with the sanguine 
variety and not at all with the Albino; and if they are of this 
class they must be admitted to be of a singular kind, for their 
red hair and gray eyes would prove that the albino and sanguine 
varieties are more closely allied than they are supposed to be, 
and actually are not distinguishable, It is not surprising that 
this variety should be looked upon by the black people as mon- 
strous, and that absurd ideas should be entertained respecting in- 
dividuals so circumstanced. But the appearance of the sanguine 
complexion in a negro race, is not so solitary a phenomenon as 
to excite unbelief. Dr. Winterbottom and other writers on 
Africa have mentioned several instances of this fact; and were 
it not that all the persons born with this peculiarity are presented 
to the King of the district, and seldom allowed to propagate, we 
might long ago have heard of the origination of a white people, 
even in the hottest parts of that extensive continent. 
Leaving Africa the author pursues his survey among “ the 
races of men dispersed through the great southern ocean ;” than 
which there is no part of the world which presents a larger 
number of facts illustrative of the physical history of mankind. 
So long ago as the days of Captain Cook, his intelligent com- 
panion, Dr. J. R. Forster remarked, that they observed in the 
South Seas two great varieties of people; the one more fair, 
well-limbed, athletic, of a fine size, and a kind benevolent 
temper; the other blacker, with the hair just beginning to become 
woolly and crisp, the body more slender and low, and their tem- 
per, if possible, more brisk, though somewhat mistrustful. The 
first race inhabits Otaheite and the Society Isles, the Marquesas, 
the Friendly Isles, Easter Island, and New Zealand; the second 
peoples New Caledonia, ‘Tanna, and the New Hebrides, espe- 
cially Mallicollo. Each of these two races of men is again di- 
vided into several varieties, which form the gradation towards 
the other race, so that we find some of the first race almost as. 
black and slender as some of the second, and in this second 
race are some strong athletic figures that might almost vie with 
the first. But besides these two classes we find it necessary to 
distinguish a third, which, as Dr. Prichard observes, was scarcely 
known in the time of Forster. It includes all those tribes 
found in New Holland, and in some islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, who in their savage character and destitute condition, as 


well as in the complexion most prevalent amongst them, re+ 
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semble the Papuas, but. differ from the latter in their hair, which 
instead of being crisp or woolly, is lank and straight, as well as 


in some other physical peculiarities. In regard to those islanders 
at large our author remarks as follows. 


* On the whole it may be concluded, that we have here found an in- 
stance which displays almost every variety of features and complexion 
discovered in the human species, within the limits of one race. ‘These 
varieties are here so blended, and they appear under circumstances so 
clearly indentifying the race, that we are prevented from falling into a 
suspicion, which would otherwise arise, that these different kinds of 
people are of distinct families. If their mutual separation were some- 
what more broadly marked, this hypothesis would have been forced upon 
us. As the case is, it would be scarcely more absurd to assert that the 
natives of London and Edinburgh are distinct species of men, than to 
maintain a similar pretence with respect to the New Zealanders and 
Otaheiteans. 

“« If we view these races together, they appear to furnish sufficient 

roof, that the utmost physical diversity presented by the human frame 
in different nations, may and does arise from an uniform stock. They 
enable us to produce actual facts as examples of this deviation. We 
cannot indeed take all the steps at once, but we can go the whole of 
the way by degrees. The black race of New Hollanders does not de- 
viate into the lightest hues, but it attains a middle degree ; for the 
fairest Australians, though of tawny colour, are of a much lighter shade 
than the darkest of the Polynesians. Among the latter all the remain- 
der of this gradation is easily filled up. If a few of the fairest New 
Hollanders were separated from the community, and placed on an 
island by themselves, they would form a race of lighter colour than the 
New Zealanders. Under favourable circumstances would not this new 
stock deviate into still lighter shades, as the race of New Zealand, or its 
kindred in the Society islands, has done? That this would happen 
seems scarcely doubtful; and if it be possible that such a consequence 
would ensue from a contingency which must often have taken place in 
the history of the world, this seems to evince that the diversities of 
colour in mankind are not necessarily original differences. This ob- 
servation holds equally, whether we suppose the blackest complexion in 
the race to be the primitive one, or take the alternative, or assume that 
the original colour was an intermediate hue. What bas been said of 
colour we apply also to varieties of form, and to other physical pecu- 
liarities. 

“ The influence of climate on the colour and organization of man- 
kind, is another inquiry, which the history of the great insular races 
might be expected to elucidate. With respect to the Polynesian tribes, 
it has been remarked by Mr. Marsden and Mr. Crawford, that the heat 
of climate seems to have no connexion with the darkness of complexion. 
The fairest natives are, in most instances, those situated nearest to the 
equator. If we inquire into the history of the Papua and Australian 
tribes, with relation to this point, we shall find that the complexion 
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does not become regularly lighter as we recede from the intertropical 
clime ; for the people of Van Diemen’s land, who are the most distant 
from the equator, are black ;. but we observe that the occasional devia- 
tion to light hues, chiefly displays in temperate regions, as in New 
Holland, among the tribes in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson. We 
may also remark that, in New Guinea, just under the equator, the 
Papua race is in its vigour; the black men are tall, athletic, of huge 
limbs; in the temperate countries to the southward, which though 
inhabited by black Aborigines, may be reckoned parallel with respect to 
temperature to many countries in Europe, the natives are puny and 
dwindled ; the New Hollanders are represented by voyagers as some of 
the most abject and miserable of the human species.” 


Our limits will not permit us to follow the author with all the 
minuteness that we could desire, through his physical history of 
the Indo-European nations. Proceeding on the assumption 
that the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Celtic languages 
have sprung from a common origin, he arranges under the com- 
pound epithet now given, the following tribes of men. 

1. The Indian, including all those nations who speak dialects 
of the Sanscrit. 

2. The Persian, ¢omprising the proper Persians, as well as 
many nations within the limits or on the borders of the ancient 
Persian empire. 

3. The Pelecgian, under which name he includes the Greeks, 
the old Greek and Latin population of Italy, as well as some 
nations of Asia Minor, who appear to have been allied to the 
same stock. 

4. The Celtic race. 

5. The German race. 

6. The Sclavonic race. } 

Each of these departments, it is remarked, comprises nations, 
who though once nearly allied, and probably having a common 
speech, have now become, through the effect of long separation, 
quite unintelligible to each other ; their languages requiring in- 
‘ vestigation, in order that the affinity between them may be dis- 
covered. Such is the case of the English and Germans; and 
such was undoubtedly that of the Greeks and Romans, It is 
not maintained, however, that all the nations westward of the 
Caspian were of Indo European origin. On the contrary, it is. 
acknowledged that the Asiatic tribes, though dispersed long 
before the era of authentic history, were not in all the countries 
of Europe the first inhabitants. In some places vestiges appear 
of a more ancient people; and in order to form a proper idea 
of the extent of these aborigines, or older inhabitants, and to 
distinguish them from the races who have dispossessed them, it 
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becomes necessary to collect some historical notices of the 
population of each country by itself. 

Ihe reader may not be prepared to expect in the oe See 
those citizens of the world, a genuine branch of the great Indo- 
Kuropean stock. Their origin was long iw until at 
length their national affinity was conjectured by Biittner and 
proved by Grellmen. ‘They appeared in Europe about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. They call themselves Roma, 
or Men, Kola, or Blacks; and Sante, perhaps from the river 
Sind or Indus. The Persians term them Sisech Hindu or Black 
Hindoos ; and that they really sprung from the Indian race has 
been proved by their language. But it remained long a question 
from what tribe of Hindoos the Gipsies came. ‘This matter 
has been in a great measure cleared up by Captain D. Richard- 
son, who has proved that a great affinity subsists between the 
Gipsies and a sort of people in India called Bazugurs, who 
are divided into seven castes. He has shown, at least, by a 
comparative vocabulary of the Gipsy and Huindoostanee lan- 
guages, and of the idiom of the ee eg that an extensive 
affinity exists between all the three. Pallas was of opinion that 
the language of the Gipsies very much resembled that of the 
Hindoos who, for the purpose of trade, resorted to Astrakan 
from the Indian province of Multen. With respect to physical 
characters, Captain Richardson states, that there is no peculiar 
feature which distinguishes the Bazugurs from other nations of 
India. ‘The Gipsies had, doubtless, as Dr. Prichard remarks, 
at the period of their migration from Hindoostan, a com- 
vlexion and bodily conformation resembling those of other 
opal so that whatever difference subsists between them at 
present must be regarded as a variation, on the part of the 
former, from the original character, the effect, it is probable of 
climate, and of a slight intermixture with foreign blood. 

After a very minute survey of the population of Europe and 


a part of Asia, the author encourages us to infer that all the prin- 7 


cipal branches of nations in the former, including the Celtic, the 
German, the Sclavonian, and the Pelasgian, had one common 


descent, and sprang from the same stock; from a family in Upper | 


Asia, which gave birth also to the ancient Medes, Persians and 


Hindoos. ‘That the marks of affinity between these several na- | 


tions cannot be accounted for on any other principle, must be | 


allowed by every person who has attentively considered the dif- 


ferent parts of their -history. We can find no traces that might 
allow us to infer the subjugation of several distinct races by some 
powerful and civilized people, who might have impressed thew 
character and imparted their language to the subdued tribes. 
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Even the physical phenomena themselves are of such a kind as 
to contirm the conclusion that the various sections of this exten- 
sive division are of kindred descent. Although the differences 
are great between the extremes, there are no sudden transitions 
to be found. If we compare a Hindoo with a red-haired Dane, 
there is, no doubt, a great contrast between them. But if we 
see the northern Hindoo by the side of the most swarthy Per- 
sian, we can discern that there is not so great a difference. 
Again, the Persian is but a shade darker, or, im many instances, 
not at all darker, than a Portuguese or a Spaniard. In the 
south of France the skin is still somewhat dark, and dark hair is 
most prevalent; but the same people, in the north, are more 
generally fair, and the Scandinavians, Danes and Saxons are 
chiefly of sanguine complexion. In some tribes, too, of the 
genuine Hindoo race, the skin is fair, and even certain marks of 
the sanguine variety appear. : 
From the foregoing observations, therefore, and from a survey 
of all the ground he has gone over in this part of the inquiry, 
Dr. Prichard thinks we may confidently conclude, that the com- 
plexion of men in the Indo-European race, varies from an olive, or 
almost black colour of the skin, with black hair and eyes, to a 
fair, florid, or sanguine hue, joined to the other characters of the 
sanguine temperament. It deserves to be remarked, at the same 
time, that, with reference to the tribes now under consideration, 
the phenomena are not independent of the influence of climate. 
But this conclusion is still further strengthened by an examina- 
tion of the Semitic clans who occupied the countries which lie 
between the Persian Irak on the eastern side, and the Mediterra- 
nean on the west. ‘The inhabitants of Syria and Palestine have 
generally black hair, but the shade of their complexion varies 
according to the temperature of particular places. Whether this 
variety of colour is entirely acquired, and merely the effect of 
greater or less exposure to the sun, or whether it has become in 
some degree a natural and congenital character, has been thought 
somewhat difficult to determine; but the evidence of facts weighs 
greatly in favour of the alternative, that the several tints which 
diversify the inhabitants of Syria are chiefly to be attributed to 
the action of the solar rays. Volney relates that while the na- 
tives of the southern plains are more swarthy than those of the 
northern, and those more so than the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, in Lebanon and the country of the Druzes the complexion 
does not differ from that of the middle provinces of France. 
The women of Damascus and Tripoli, he adds, are greatly 
boasted for their fairness, and even the regularity of their fea- 
tures. Dr. Russell, in his History of Aleppo, makes many 
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observations to the same import. The people, he assures us, 
are naturally of a fair complexion, their hair black or of a dark 
chesnut colour, and their eyes for the most part black. But, 
he adds, that in proportion as they are exposed to the sun, they 
become swarthy. ‘The lower class of them, in towns, are of a 
dusky complexion; the peasants are very dark ; and some of the 
Bedoweens, or Arabs of the Desert, are sladest black. Bruce 
further narrates that the Arab women are not uniformly black ; 

there are even some of them exceedingly fair. In the mountains 
of Ruddua, on the coast of Yemen, which abound in copious 
springs and verdant spots, and where several kinds of fruits grow 
in great plenty, the people informed the traveller that water 
freezes there in winter, and that there are some of the inhabit- 
ants who have red hair and blue eyes,—a thing scarcely ever to 
be seen but in the coldest countries of the east. 

We cannot undertake to follow the learned author through 
the numerous tribes and denominations of the great eastern 
family; the Chasdim, the Hebrews, the Aramzans, the Chamite 
nations, the Georgians, the Caucasians. Nor can we adventure 
with him among the races of people imhabiting northern and 
eastern Asia, the T'schude, the Finns and Laplanders, the Par- 
mians, the Uralians and Siberians, the Vagouls, the Ostiaks, the 
Hungarians, the Samoyedes, the ‘Tartars, the Mongoles, the 
Fungusians, the Yeniscans, the Yakagers, the Koriaks, the 
Tschuktschi, the Kamtschatdales, the Kurilians, the Japanese, 
the Koreans, and the Chinese. For a similar reason we must 
pass over two hundred pages devoted to the native tribes of 
America, north and south ; assuring the reader at the same time 
that he will find, in Book vin. much interesting information on 
the various nations which stretch from Cape Horn to Mackenzie 
River,—the races of Yucuatb, Koluschi, Karulit, Lenni Lenape, 
the Algonquins, the Iroquois, the Nadowessies, Sioux, Osages, 
Missouris, Cherokees, Chickkasahs, the Paducas, the Apaches, 
the Maluches, the Puelches, the Guarini, the Charrua, the 
Guayanas, the Caymas, and ‘Tamanaes. In regard to all these 
descriptions of human beings, Dr. Prichard remarks that—* It 
must on the whole be allowed, that although there exists among 
the American nations considerable diversities, as in every other 
great division of mankind, still there prevails among them a 
similar character, or a common type of organization.” ‘This may 
admit of comparison with that degree of resemblance which is to 
be traced between the different nations of Europe, or among the 
races of Africa, or those of the north-eastern parts of Asia. 
‘Their stature is generally superior to that of the nations just 
specified, though to this remark there exist some notable excep- 
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tions. ‘Their bodies are remarkably smooth and devoid of pilar 
hair, while that of their heads is generally lank, though in some 
few instances curled, but in none crisp or woolly. Their colour, 
though not uniform, some races being white, with a florid com- 
plexion, and even with red or yellow hair, while others are nearly 
black, is yet subject to fewer varieties than we might expect 
from the diversity of the climates they inhabit, and a coppery red 
hue prevails more extensively among them than in any other 
department of the human species. ‘Io conclude, it is evident 
that their physical characters, in different parts of the continent, 
have that sort of general resemblance which is strongly favour- 
able to the opinion that all these nations are of one stock. But 
of this the reader will, perhaps, be more fully convinced when he 
has paid some attention to the form of their language. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his “* Notes on Virginia,” states that there 
are twenty radical languages in America for one in Asia. More 
than twenty languages, says he, are still spoken in the kingdom 
of Mexico, most of which are, at least, as different from one 
another as the Greek and the German, the French and the 
Polish. ‘The variety of idioms, he adds, spoken by the people 
of the new continent, and which, without the least exaggeration, 
may be stated at some hundreds, offers a very striking phenome- 
non, particularly when we compare it to the few languages 
spoken in Asia and Europe; and hence he infers, that the na- 
tions of America are of greater antiquity than any at present 
existing in what has usually been called the Old World. 

More recent and fuller inquiries have not confirmed the con- 
clusion drawn by the ingenious president of the United States. 
Professor Vater, on the contrary, has observed a remarkable 
analogy of structure prevailing between the most distantly sepa- 
rated languages of the American continent. In Greenland, says 
he, as well as in Peru, on the Hudson river, in Massachusetts, as 
well as in Mexico, and as far as the banks of the Orinoko, lan- 
guages are spoken, displaying forms more artfully distinguished 
and more numerous than almost any other idioms in the world 
sess. When we consider these artfully and laboriously contrived 
languages, which, though existing at points separated from each 
other by so many hundreds of miles, have assumed a character 
not less remarkably similar among themselves than different from 
the principles of all other languages, it is, he adds, certainly the 
most natural conclusion that these common methods of liens 
tion have their origin from a single point; that there has been 
one general source from which the culture of languages, in Ame- 
rica, has been diffused, and which has been the common centre 
of its diversified idioms.—AMithridates, Thiel 111. p, 328. 
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The opinion of the Baron Humboldt coincides entirely with 
that now given :— 


“ In America, from the country of the Esquimaux to the banks of the 
Orinoko, and again from these torrid banks to the frozen climate of the 
Straits of Magellan, mother tongues entirely different with regard to 
their roots, have, if we may use the expression, the same physiognomy. 
Striking analogies of grammatical construction are acknowledged, not 
only in the more perfect languages, as that of the Incas, the Aymara, 
the Guarini, the Mexican, and the Cora, but also in languages extremely 
rude. Idioms, the roots of which do not resemble each other more than 
the roots of the Sclavonian and Biscayan, have their resemblances of in- 
ternal mechanism, which are found in the Sanscrit, the Persian, the 
Greek, and the German languages. Almost every where in the new 
world we recognise a multiplicity of forms and tenses in the verb, an 
industrious artifice to indicate beforehand, either by inflection of the 
personal pronouns which form the terminations of the verb, or by an 
intercalated suffix, the nature and relation of its objects and its subject, 
and to distinguish whether the object be animate or inanimate, of the 
masculine or the feminine gender, simple or in complex number. It is 
on account of this general analogy of structure; it is because American 
languages, which have no word in common, the Mexican for instance, 
and the Quichua, resemble each other in their organization, and form com- 
plete contrasts with the languages of Latin Europe, that the Indians of 
the missions familiarize themselves more easily with other American 
idioms than with the language of the mistress country.” 


On a subject so obscure as the origin of languages, it would 
be absurd, as Dr. Prichard justly remarks, to draw positive 
conclusions; but if we may form a probable inference from the 
phenomena above pointed out, it would coincide with the opinion 
suggested by Professor Vater, that the languages of America re- 
ceived their culture and organization from one common point; 
and this can hardly be maintained in any other sense than that 
they had one origin or spring, notwithstanding the differences of 
their vocabulary, from a common mother-tongue. ‘There is, 
perhaps, something in the complicated structure of words so 
remarkable in these idioms, which is unfavourable to the preser- 
vation of particular roots, or it 1s perhaps a general fact, that the 
forms and laws of structure in languages are more durable than 
individual words or etymons. Duponceau observes, that many 
of the American languages, as that of the Lenni Lenape in par- 
ticular, would rather appear from their construction to have been 
formed by philosophers in their closets than by savages in the 
wilderness. “ If 1 should be asked,” says he, “ how this can 
have happened, I can only answer that | have been ordered to 
collect and ascertain facts, aid not to build theories.”’—A mer. 


Phil. Trans. 
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Some aitempts have been made to trace a resemblance be- 
tween the languages of America and those of Northern Asia. 
Professor Barton, of Philadelphia, in a work entitled, “‘ New 
Views on the Origin of the American Aborigines,” and Vater, in 
his Mithridates, have endeavoured to adduce evidence in support 
of the opinion that the tribes on either side of Behring’s Straits 
must either have sprung from the same stock, or have had the 
means of keeping up a long and intimate correspondence. The 
former speaks in confident terms, and maintains that traces of the 
Samoyede dialects are unequivocally preserved in an immense 
portion of America. He has also discovered words common to 
the vocabularies of some American nations, and to those of the 
Koriaks, ‘Tungusians, Vogouls, and Kamtschatkans. ‘The latter 
has gone over “the same ground with more ample resources at his 
command, and he has shown that in respect to most of the words 
denoting universal ideas and sensible objects, of frequent recur- 
rence, words may be found nearly resembling each other; in 
some of the idioms of America, and some of those spoken in 
Northern Asia. ‘This, says Dr. Prichard, is certainly remarkable, 
and yet, if we consider the number of words which have been 
compared, the proportion of coincidences is not sufficient to do 
away all doubt. ‘The only American language detected with 
certainty in Asia, is that of the Esquimaux, which is spoken by 
the ‘I'schuktschi; but this fact itself is of great importance, 
though it should be allowed that the ‘T'schuktschi are a colony 
from America, since it proves that a communication and inter- 
change of inhabitants has really existed between the two countries, 

The last book of this laborious and instructive work embraces 
a“ general survey of the causes which have produced varieties 
in the human species, with remarks on the origin of nations and 
on the diversity of languages.” 

A very common opinion respecting the varieties of mankind is, 
that they depend, especially the diversities of colour, almost 


entirely on climate, and on the influence of the sun’s rays in . 


darkening the complexion, ‘This notion, originating with the 
Greeks, has been adopted by several modern writers ; and among 
others by the celebrated Buffon, who in his natural history of 
man, has brought together a large collection of facts relative to 
the physical characters of different nations, all corroborating, as 

he imagined, the popular doctrine that climate is the principal 
cause of colour. An American author who follows the same 
views, maintains that in tracing the globe from the pole to the 
equator, we observe a gradation in the complexion, nearly in 
proportion to the latitude of the country. Immediately below 


the Arctic circle a high and sanguine colour prevails ; from: this 
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you descend to the mixture of red and white ; afterwards suc- 
ceed the brown, the olive, the tawny, and, at length, the black 
as you proceed to the line. ‘The same distance from the sun, 
however, does not in every region indicate the same temperature 
of climate. Some secondary causes must be taken into consi- 
deration, as correcting and limiting its influence. ‘The elevation 
of the land, its vicinity to the sea, the nature of the soil, the state 
of cultivation, the course of winds, and many other circum- 
stances enter into this view. Our experience, he adds, verifies 
the power of climate on the complexion. ‘The face or the hand 
exposed uncovered during an entire summer, contracts a colour 
of the darkest brown. In a torrid climate, where the inhabitants 
are naked, the colour will be as much deeper as the ardour of 
the sun is both more constant and more intense. 

It cannot be supposed that men of undoubted talents and 
learning would take up these opinions without any foundation at 


_all; and, accordingly, we tind that there is a slender mixture of 


truth in these statements, but it is so enveloped in a thick cloud of 
error, and so concealed by exaggeration, that we do not recognise 
it without difficulty. The colour of Europeans nearly follows 
the geographical position of countries; this part of the world is 
occupied almost entirely by a white race, of which the individuals 
are fairer in cold latitudes, and more swarthy or sun-burnt in 
warm ones: thus the French may be darker than the English, 

the Spaniards than the French, the Moors than the Sanddondia 
In the same way where different parts of a country differ much 
in latitude and in temperature, the inhabitants may be browner 
in the south than in the north: thus the women of Granada are 
said to be more swarthy than those of Biscay, and the southern 
more dark than the northern Chinese. For a similar reason the 
same race may vary slightly in colour in different countries. The 
Jews, for example, are fair in Britain and Germany, browner in 
Benaee and Turkey, swarthy in Portugal and Spain, olive in 
Syria and Chaldea. An English sailor, who had been for some 
years in Nukahiwah, one of the Marquesa islands, was so 
changed in colour that he could scarcely be distinguished from 
the natives.— Lawrence, on the Natural History of Man. 

But it is worthy of special remark that, m regard to these 
diversities which are undoubtedly produced by climate, the effect 
goes off as soon as the cause is removed ; it terminates in the 
individual and is never transmitted to the offspring. ‘The effect, 
moreover, is confined to the parts of the body actually exposed to 
the sun and air, while those that are covered retain all their 
natural whiteness. Mr. Abel found this strikingly exemplitied 
in his journey among the Chinese. The dark copper-colour of 
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those who were naked contrasted so strongly with the paleness 
of those who were clothed, that it was difficult to conceive such 
different hues could be the consequence of greater or less ex- 
posure to the same degree of solar and atmospherical influence ; 
but all conjecture on this subject was set at rest by repeated 
illustrations of their effects. Several individuals who were naked 
only from their waist upwards, stripped themselves entirely for 
the purpose of going into the water, to obtain a nearer view of 
the embassy. When thas exposed, they appeared at a distance 
to have on a pair of light-coloured pantaloons. 

It is, in like manner, completely ascertained by observation, 
that the progeny of individuals embrowned by the sun, are born 
with the original complexion, and not with the acquired hue, of 
the parents; and it seems to be a fact, that white races of men, 
when removed from a cold climate to a hot one, do not become 
uniformly of darker hue, but have often retained during a long 
course of years, even for ages, their original colour ; black fami- 
lies, on the other hand, have, when removed into more temperate 
countries, remained, for many generations, equally black with 
their African progenitors. It is found, that the descendants of 
European colonists, who settled in the West Indies, in South 
America, and in India, many years ago, are still born white. 
Mr. Long, in his History of Jamaica, affirms, that the children 
born in England have not, in general, fairer or more transparent 
skins than the offspring of white parents in that island. At the 
time of the grand rebellion, nearly two hundred years ago, many 
families went from England to Jamaica, whose descendants are 
said to be still as white as Europeans. 


“« Exposure to the rays of the sun is known to deepen the complexion, 
yet this cause appears to some writers—those too who ascribe the 
greatest effect to climate—hardly sufficient to impart so dark a hue to 
the negro. Another agent has been brought in to help it out, and this 
is the influence which the heat of a tropical region exercises upon the 
secretion of bile. Dr. Smith is of opinion that the principle of colour 
is not to be derived solely from the action of the sun upon the skin. 
Heat produces relaxation ; the bile in consequence is augmented, and 
shed through the whole mass of the body, This liquor tinges the com- 
plexion of a yellow colour, which assumes by time a darker hue. Bile 
exposed to the sun and air, is known to change its colour to black— 
black is therefore, according to this hypothesis, the tropical hue.” 


Blumenbach has speculated in a similar manner on the cause 
of a black complexion, and its connection with the secretion of 
bile. He considers the dark hue of the negro to depend on an 
abundance of carbon, secreted by the skin with hydrogen, and 
precipitated and fixed zn the rete mucosum, by contact with the 
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atmospheric oxygen. Carbonaceous matter, according to him, 
abounds in the atrabilious temperament; a sympathy in action 
exists between the liver and the vessels of the skin; the secretion 
of the hepatic vessels being augmented by heat, the secretion of 
carbon in the skin is also increased. ‘This unnatural state of 
the biliary secretion is transmitted to successive generations. 


“* It is difficult,” says Dr. Prichard, “‘ to believe that all black people 
labour under an inveterate hereditary jaundice, which has subsisted so 
long that they have lost all consciousness of their distempered state. 
Negroes, as it is well known, have bile of the same colour and nearly in 
the same quantity as other men; and it is an undoubted fact that they 
are more exempt than other races from the morbific influence of hot 


climates, which in Europeans, often give rise to disease of the liver or of 
its functions.” 


It is therefore candidly admitted by our author, that physiology 
has not yet attained to the knowledge of any general rule by 
which the origination of varieties in the human species, or indeed 
in any other, can be satisfactorily explained. ‘They are said to 
spring up accidentally ; a mode of speech which is merely ex- 
pressive of our ignorance. It cannot be doubted that every 
phenomenon has its determinate cause, and that each peculiar 
circumstance in the result is fixed by a corresponding modifica- 
tion in the antecedents. But how, or by what influence, or a 
what manner, the antecedent circumstances affect, in any in- 
stance, the parents, so as to give rise to the production of some 
new appearances in their offspring, we shall perhaps never be 
able to ascertain, An extensive and correct observation of the 
antecedent and consequent phenomena, may inform us as to 
what particular circumstances are, in fact, connected with these 
appearances in the relation of cause and effect; and to those 
readers who are desirous of knowing all that the industry of 
science has hitherto collected on this interesting subject, we beg 
leave to recommend an attentive perusal of the fourth section of 
the ninth book on the “ Theory of the Origin of Varieties.” 
The main cause is unquestionably connected with that mysterious 
process to which the P ?salmist alludes, when he describes him- 
self as fearfully and wonderfully made, the operation of which 


will, it is probable, for ever elude our search. Something must | 
likewise be attributed to local influences, including climate and © 
mode of life; for we are assured by Dr. Smith, that the negro 7 
slaves in the United States, especially the domestic servants who 7 
live in houses, and are protected from the hardships of labour and 7 
of the solar heat, differ very remarkably from the native Africans. 7 
They have in the third generation but little remains of the de- 7 
pressed nose; their mouths and lips are of a moderate size, their 
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eyes lively and sparkling, and often the whole composition of 
their features extremely agreeable. Their hair grows sensibly 
longer in each generation ; it extends to three, four, and some- 
times to six or eight inches. ‘The field slaves, who labour in 
the plantations, retain much more of the original aspect of the 


race, though their features are not so strongly marked as those 
of imported slaves. 


“ On the whole it appears, that the information deduced from this 
fourth method of inquiry is as satisfactory as we could expect, and is 
sufficient to confirm, and indeed by itself to establish the inference, that 
the human kind contains but one species, and, therefore, by a second 
inference, but one race. It will, 1 apprehend, be allowed by those who 
have attentively followed this investigation, that the diversities in phy- 
sical character belonging to different tribes, present no material obstacle 
to the opinion that all nations sprung from one original, a result which 
plainly follows from the foregoing considerations. ‘The formation of 
whole nations, or of separate tribes, distinguished by some particular 
traits from others who are supposed to be of the sume kindred, is a sub- 
ject which — to present some difficulty, but this perhaps is not in- 
superable. We have examples of such peculiarities becoming common 
to a whole nation, and may account for the fact in either of two ways. 
A whole tribe appears, in some instances, to have deviated from its 
original character, or to have become distinguished from another branch 
of the same race, as the Gothic nations are distinguished from the Per- 
sians, and these again from the Hindoos ; or as one tribe of the Tschude, 
or Finnish race, is distinguished from others. These differences must, 
as it would appear, have taken place subsequently to the separation of 
great hordes, or tribes, from each other. In other instances it may have 
happened that a new stock has sprung from a few individuals who hap- 
yened themselves to be characterized by some peculiarities ; such pecu- 
iarities may have been transmitted by the parents to their offspring, and 
by the subsequent increase and multiplication of a family, may have 
become the prevalent character of a whole tribe or nation. 


The reader cannot fail to have anticipated our opinion of this 
able and most instructive work. Suffice it to say, that it con- 
tains all the physiological knowledge displayed in the Lectures 
of Lawrence, without the objectionable speculations in which 
that teacher unfortunately indulged ; the industry of White, freed 
from his degrading fancies; the science of Blumenbach, founded 
on safer views of religious truth and moral obligation ; and the 
research of Daubenton, with greater eloquence and powers of 
writing. It has employed the labour of the indefatigable author 
during the last twenty years; and it is worthy of all the care and 
learning which he has expended on his arduous undertaking. 
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Art. Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By John Josias 
Conybeare, M.A., Xc. Edited, together with additional Notes, 
Introductory Notices. &e. by his brother, W. D. Conybeare, 
M.A., &c. London. Harding and Lepard. 1826. 8vo. 
pp. 286. 18s. 


Tue learned and amiable author of this interesting publication is 
one of the heaviest losses the University of Oxford has of late 
sustained. After having, with great reputation, borne a great 
variety of honourable offices connected with her literature and 
education, he died just at the time when his various attainments 
might have been expected to reach their common perfection ; and 
when his reputation as a theologian, a philosopher, and a man of 
letters, might have been most serviceable to his profession, and 
most creditable to himself. In all his pursuits, (and it is very 
seldom that any literary man has attempted so many, still less fre- 
re with success,) he bore in mind the higher duties he had to 
ulfil, of an enlightened theologian and active and exemplary mi- 
nister of a parish ; and whether as Professor of Poetry or of 
Anglo-Saxon, or as Bampton Lecturer, showed himself no less 
willing or less able to serve the interests of the University, and to 
discharge the duties of his place, than if he had not been one of 
the most active clergymen, and one of the best natural philoso- 
phers (in certain departments) in the kingdom. An affecting in- 
stance of the former is quoted by the editor of the present volume 
(his brother) from a private memorandum on having completed a 
considerable part of his work :— 


“* Tandem (Deo tempus copiam ac salutem sufficiente) labor in hunc 
librum impendendus (opere scilicet integro diligenter porate, compen- 
dio ejus Anglicé exarato, particulisque quamplurimis metricé, ad verbum 


qua fieri potuit, redditus) absolutus est, exeunte mense Octobris A. S. H. 
1820. 


Loi oc Kat ravra Dewpeic 


We may add that this work was originally designed to provide 
for the expense of erecting a village school (as the editor’s preface 
assures us) till that object was compassed by the author’s private 
means; and the task which he had pursued with earnestness, as 
the means of benefiting his poorer parishioners, was languidly 
pursued, when its interest became merely personal or literary. 

The present publication is a sufficient evidence of the dili- 
gence and ability with which he discharged one of his offices; but 
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the last and most affecting instance of his regard for the Uni- 
versity to which he belonged, was the bequest of his valuable col- 
lection of minerals, now forming a very considerable part of the 
stores of the Ashmolean. Private friendship could, doubtless, 
add many more instances of the same conscientious and en- — 
lightened disposition, but so much is known to and gratefully re- 
corded by perfect strangers. 

The work itself is highly curious in its matter, and ably exe- 
cuted. We regret, indeed, that it was not made a little less for- 
midable to English readers, by detaching the translations from the 
Saxon text, and reserving for the rear of the volume that grim 
array of barbaric syllables. We shall freely confess, also, that the 
metre in which the translations are written (for the most part 
blank verse) is not the most inviting in itself, and certainly not the 
most faithful to the spirit of the original. The Saxon verses are 
short, and the little rhythm they have is dactylic, or trochaic, (we 
use the terms loosely for want of better,) the English version 
moves in a ponderous iambic. ‘Too great decoration is also con- 
spicuous in some translations, and certainly more befitting a 
version of one of the poets of antiquity than of a more than semi- 
barbarous Saxon ditty. We shall show, practically, how little 
poetic we conceive such translations ought to be, by venturing to 
produce one or two of our own. = It is to be observed, also, that 
although the part of the editor has been ably sustained by Mr. D. 
Conybeare, the loss of the original author cannot but subtract 
much from the chance of his work becoming generally acceptable ; 
simply for this reason, that an editor, to be faithful, can only set 
in the best light his author’s performance, and is scarcely at li- 
berty to add to his matter. The subject of the present work is so 
remote, and, in itself, so simple and austere, that it requires, what 
could not now be added to it, something to introduce it more 
agreeably to the general reader than it is in the power of Saxon 
orthography and Saxon pot-hooks to do. Much might have 
been done by ample illustrations drawn from the antiqui- 
ties and the ancient history of the primeval . and nations 
to which the poems that are treated of belong. But by an editor 
this can hardly be done, consistently with his duty as an editor ; 
and those illustrations which have been added, (on the same sub- 


ject with an introduction by the original author, the metre, viz. 


used by the northern nations,) have, in common with the intro- 
duction itself, neither the advantage of being written on the most 
enticing subject in the world, nor in the most alluring manner. 
The principle, too, which they illustrate, that of alliteration, is, in- 
deed, indisputably a true one; but like many things true in 
themselves, perhaps a little too much insisted on. , Few, we fear, 
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(and certainly not ourselves,) are sufficiently practised in Celtic 
harmony to appreciate the rhythm of such verses as, 


“© Gwyr a acth Gatraeth Fedsacth Feddwn 
FFurf FFrwythlawn oedd Cam nos Cynoshwyllwn.” 
Or the following, thus explained, (p. lx, Introduction.) 
bwrw Arthur bhub aruthur bhu 


| | | I | | 
b r th bhil b r th bh 
| | 
| | | 


We have, indeed, no doubt, that the mode of versification thus 
explained was really practised, was wonderfully harmonious (to 
« Cadwallader and his goats”), and (another characteristic of good 
metre with bad judges) was abundantly difficult also;—we can 
only wish, with Dr. Johnson, that it had been impossible. But 
in saying so much on the introduction, we have, like the author 
of it, deviated a little from the proper object of our concern, the 
remains, scanty and rude ones, of Saxon poetry. ‘The most con- 
siderable of the subjects treated of in the volume is, the poetic 
history of Beowulf the Dane—a poem which, till the year 1815, 
(as Mr. Conybeare’s preface tells us) was buried, in the MS. 
state, in the Cottonian, first, and then the British Museum. In 
1815, it was published at Copenhagen; and besides that publica- 
tion, from the hand of a celebrated northern scholar, has been 
partly introduced to more general notice by Mr. Turner in his 
Anglo-Saxon history ; and now been ably revised and analysed by 
the author of the present work. ‘The age and author of this per- 
formance (a poem of forty-three cantos) are equally uncertain ; 
it is uncertain even whether we must refer it to the Anglo- & 
Saxon or Anglo-Danish period of our history. The identity, § 
in like manner, of the hero, with any known historic personage, 
is very disputable; and Mr. Conybeare wisely sets bounds to his 
conjectures, offering, at the same time, a very probable hypothesis, 
that it is the more modern copy of a very ancient (perhaps 
Danish) original. Besides the usual vicissitudes, to which heroes @ 
are subject, of journeying, fighting, marrying, and so forth, Beowulf 
has the dangerous honour of being summoned to assist Hrothgar, 
a Danish king, against the Grendel, a very ambiguous kind of § 
monster, half-Jute, half-magician, half-demon, who wasted the § 
country, and devoured the substance of king Hrothgar, whom our 
English readers may be allowed to speak of as if the name were @ 
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written Rhothgar. After some episodic eating, drinking, and 
boasting, Beowulf lays aside his arms as useless against this en- 
chanted enemy ; and, at the dead of night, the Grendel comes to 
the palace, and is engaged by his herculean antagonist. ‘The con- 
flict is terrible, and such as to threaten the dissolution of the palace 
itself; but that the walls were “ banded with iron:” meanwhile, 
(in Mr, Conybeare’s version,) 

“* Louder rung 
The sounds of war, aghast and anxious stood 
On tower and castled wall the listening Dane : 
‘They heard that heaven-detested miscreant howl 
Sore wailing. No triumphant strain he raised 
Whom he, the strongest of the sons of men, 
Still, with unloosen’d grasp, victorious held !”’ 


The Grendel is worsted, and flies, leaving behind him his arm 
torn from the shoulder, an evidence of Beowulf’s victory, and a 
warrant against future molestation. For the farther satisfaction 
of his hearers, the poet informs them that the soul of the monster 
went to Hades, (according to Mr. Conybeare,) though the original 

eems only to say, 7 


“* He sought his joyless dwelling-place 
Under the hill’s a ae base ; 

Well he wist that he had found, 

In that black and gaping wound, 

Of his days the dreary bound.” 


The Grendel having been incapacitated for further mischief, 
and his arm hung up in the hall, (the hand garnished with nails 
like spurs of steel,) Beowulf has nothing to do but to receive 
presents from the grateful monarch, and listen to the ren of 
bards, relating how the heroes of their race, like Emperor Peter 
and his brethren, killed certain dragons and Frisians. After a 
canto or two thus occupied, they are surprised however, at the 


dead of night, by an unexpected enemy as they slept, precisely 
after the manner of Sir Walter’s heroes, 


«© Pillow'd on buckler cold and hard.” 


The helmet, breast-plate, and spear of each resting on a shelf 
above their heads. ‘This was the mother of Grendel come to 
avenge her son. She clutches up, and carries off, one of the war- 
riors ; Beowulf not being there. He presently, however, is con- 
ducted to her retreat, said to be only a mile distant from Hroth- 
gar’s palace, Heorote or Heort. And now the heroes trod 

* The mountain pass, a steep and uncouth way, 

By cliff and cavern'd rock that housed within 

The monsters of the flood; before them sped 

Four chosen guides, and track’d the unéertain road, 

NO. VIE—JULY, [S28. 
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Now paused they sudden where the pine-grove clad 
The hoar rock's brow, a dark and joyless shade. 
Troublous and blood-stained roll’d the stream below. 
Sorrow and dread were on the Scylding’s host, 

In each man’s breast deep working ; for they saw 

On that rude cliff young Gischere’s mangled head. 
Now blew the signal horn, and the stout thanes 
Address'd themselves to battle ; for that strand 

Was held by many a fell and uncouth foe, 

Monster, and worm, and dragon of the deep !”—p. 55. 


Of the said monsters many are dragged to shore and destroyed 
by the warriors, when Beowulf with his good sword Hrunting girt 
about him, after recommending his followers to the king, plunges 
into the wave, to the bottom of which he is presently dragged by 
his watchful enemy. In the contest that follows in the midst of 
that element which failed to destroy him, Beowulf finds to his 
horror, that his redoubtable sword Hrunting has no more power 
against the mother than it had against the son, (when being now 


“ Where the fire-flood shed 

Its deep and lurid light,) 

Then spied he ’mid the treasures of that realm 

A wond’rous brand and vast; keen was the blade, 
For Jutes had forged it in the days of old. 

He saw and mark’d its power ; no feeble hand 

In the stern play of battle had sufficed 

To wield its giant fabric, but the Goth 

Full lightly seized the hilt."—p. 57. 


This sword, of course, puts an end to the contest and to the 
Grendel’s mother ; 


** And its work of slaughter done, 
The gallant sword dropp'd fast a gory dew. 
Instant, as though Heaven's glorious torch had shone, 
Light was upon the gloom,—all radiant light 
From that dark mansion’s inmost cave burst forth.” 


By this light Beowulf seeks and discovers the Grendel himself, 
the armless monster-son of the hag he had just destroyed ; but 
finding him already lifeless, he satisties himself with severing his 
head from his trunk, by a stroke of that trenchant blade which 
had already done such good service. The crowd above see the 
water tinged with blood, and conclude, with despair, that their 
champion is the victim. Hrothgar, full of regret, proceeds, 
where many, in equal sorrow, often carry their affliction, ¢o 
dinner ; the companions in arms of Beowulf, with greater con- 
stancy, continue on the brink waiting the result. By and by he 
appears, to their infinite delight, with the trophies of his victory, 
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the Jutish sword and the head of Grendel. Of these, however, 
the former 
“ That stout sword of proof, 
Its warrior task fulfill’d, dropp’d to the ground, 
(So work’d the venom of the felon’s blood,) 
A molten mass,—ev'n as the icicle, &c.” 


By this metamorphosis the head alone remained to the victor, 
which is carried, with proportionate rejoicing, slung from the 
shaft of a spear, by four of the strongest of his warriors, into the 
hall of Hrothgar. He is greeted accordingly, and, in particular, 
by a speech from the king as long as it is wise ; who now (Mr. 
Conybeare thus continues) dismisses the warrior to his couch, 

who, fatigued with the labours of the day, and possibly, also, with 
the Nestorian eloquence of the monarch, gladly, we are told, 

complies with the proposal. After retiring, therefore, amidst the 
congratulations of the nobles assembled in Heorote, he slept 
soundly with his companions until “ the raven” announced the 
dawn of the ensuing day.—(p. 61.)—We wish we could afford 
room for the spirited oe’ of Mr. Conybeare’s translation, 
describing his homeward voyage: he arrives, of course, safe, and 
“ the torch of the world was shining from the south,” when he 
reached, with his train, the palace of Higelac, to whom he, of 
course, recapitulates, with a modest degree of prolixity, his 
adventures; and, giving into the king’s hands the trophies and 
gifts he had received, is rewarded by honourable distinctions and 
a feudal territory, and ultimately is “ called to fill the throne of 
the Scylfings.” 

If the poet had stopped here, as Mr. Conybeare has justly ob- 
served, his work might have had some pretensions to unity of sub- 
ject. The Danish epic, however, does not possess that simplicity of 
design which the critics have been at such pains to make out for 
the blind old M eonian; and after having sung for thirty-one can- 
tos the adventures of Beowulf” s youth, and carried him to the 
enjoyment of the highest station in his mature age, he takes a leap 
of fifty years, to relate, during the eleven ener | cantos, the 
perils and the ill-success of his declining age. ‘Through this 
narrative we shall not follow him, but, after extracting two pas- 
sages more, shall leave him to enjoy the renovated fame which 
Mr. Conybeare’s elegant translations may obtain for him. 

The new antagonist is a Fire-Drake (or-Dragon), who for 
centuries had watch’d a hoard of gold—the old occupation of his 
race, 

“ The sea-wave bore them till they might descry 
A lonely earth-mound; hoar and drear it rose 
F2 
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Beneath a mountain's shelter, and within 
Were wond'rous sights and strange. Relentless first, 
And greedy of the fight, its guardian sat 
Brooding o'er countless heaps of the heathen gold. 
Not cheaply to be won were entrance there. 
High on the headland sat the royal Goth, 
Generous and still undaunted, whilst he bad 
The loved companions of his home farewell.” —p. 67. 


Virm rose the stone-wrought vault; a living stream 
Burst from the barrow, red with ceaseless flame 
‘That torrent glow'd; nor liv'd there soul of man 
Might tempt the dread abyss, nor fee] its rage— 
So watch'd the Fire-drake o’er his hoard ;—and now, 
Deep from his labouring breast, the indignant Goth 
Gave utterance to the war-cry. Loud and clear 
Beneath the hoar-stone rung the deafening sound ; 
And strife uprose: the watcher of the gold 

Had mark’'d the voice of man. First from his lair, 
Shaking firm earth, and vomiting as he strode 

A foul and fiery blast, the monster came.’—p. 69. 


The issue is the slaughter of the monster, but at the pr ice of 
Beowulf’s life. ‘The "ee ription of the F ire-drake’ s den 1s 


highly poetic in its materials. W iglaf, his companion, enters the 


‘* Within its deep recess the gallant Thane, 
Victorious now, saw freely as he pass‘d, 
Heap'd by each wall, fair ring and treasur'd store, 
And gold that strew'd in glist’ning heaps the ground ; 
And cups and bowls, of the olden time and men 
Sole monuments. There, reft of its crested pride, (sic) 
Lay many an helm, all canker'd now with age ; 
And many an armlet work'd with artist skill. 
Soon might he ken, high o'er that ancient hoard 
Strange forms all rich with gold; no common craft 
Of bandy-work had trac’d each wond’rous sbape, 
Or charm'd it to its station. ‘There they stood 
Fast lock’d, and beaming all with ceaseless light. 
So might he well descry throughout that realm, 
The spoil and triumph of his Lord’s revenge.”—p. 73. 


The originality of the poem must be our apology for having 
dwelt so long upon it: the reader can sufficiently judge for him- 
self of the merit of Mr. Conybeare’s versions. ‘To us it appears 
that they have only one fault—that of being too good—too re- 
fined—too heroic im their structure. The Saxon original, with 


infinitely less ornament, by its abrupt laconic lines of a “few sylla- ee 


bles, aided by a construc tion more artificial than our own, Is a 
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much better echo of the wild and barbarous legend they contain. 
By the side of these primitive verses, the well-trimmed growth 
of Mr. Conybeare’s iambics looks something like a fair-propor- 
tioned Grecian villa beside the Cyclopean masses of Stonehenge. 

The analysis of Beowulf has occupied us so long, we cannot 
afford to do more than advert to one or two of the many curious 
relics the volume contains, or refers to. ‘The well-known Hymn 
of Cwdmon is oue of these, composed by the poet when a herds- 
man, and unacquainted with music or poetry; and composed too, 
in his sleep. If we remember rightly, Mr. Coleridge has pub- 
lished, as a metaphysical curiosity, such a visionary poem of his 
own; but the Muse was more frugal in her dreamy influence in 
the case of Cadmon than of Mr. Coleridge, for instead of four or 
five hundred lines, his Hymn is of the less suspicious length of 
eighteen short verses. Whether both the one and the other are to 
be referred to the genus dvag or Urae,* we will not take upon us 
to determine: Cedmon’s at least does more credit to Morpheus 
than to the Muses. What Mr. Conybeare has chosen to entitle 
“the Song of the Traveller,” is a string of names abundantly full 
of interest to the mere antiquary, and proportionably destitute of 
attraction for any other reader. Several curious pieces contained 
in the Exeter Manuscript of Saxon Poems we must pass over, as 
well as the parts quoted of the great Alfred’s translation of Boe- 
thius. A translation is also given of “‘ ‘The Death of Byrhtnoth,” 
but in prose; and the original Saxon not being added, we shall 
forbear any mention of it, more especially as this, with the re- 
maining poems, will, we have reason to hope, be published in a 
complete form’ by a gentleman fully competent to the task. In 
the mean time we venture to give a version of some lines (quoted 
p. Ixxx. of the Preface) in Saxon, from the original of Bede, be- 
ginning— 

in ana pet 

Innan beanwe,” &c. 
"T'was in the deepest shade 
Of the wood’s twilight glade, 
Where the elm-trees over-head 
Their thick-woven shelter spread, 
Where the waters murmur’d clear 
By the drooping dewy brere, 
Where the branches, gently sway'd, 
A sweet murmur made, 
And the flowers that grew thereby 
Wav'd them to the breeze’s sigh, 


There | lay full pleasantly : 
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Far from living sight I lay, 
Shelter’d from the eye of day : 
When the clouds came on amain, 
O’er the broad forest fell the rain, 
Darkness o'er the glade was cast, 
The joy—the vision it had past, 
And my sad and changed breast 
With like darkness was opprest.” 


The following Hymn of Cadmon’s may also be admissible, 
from its brevity. and its simple devotional piety; we regret that 
Mr. Conybeare, who has translated it, (p. 184,) should have 
chosen to do it in the same unaccommodating iambics. 


“ High right it is that we should sing 
Heaven's high eternal King ; 
Lord of hosts, in glory bright, 
Him our voice should praise aright, 
Him our hearts should love—obey, 
Sole Creator, only stay ! 
Mightiest, above all that be, 
Creator and Redeemer He.” 


We have been literal in our version, which must excuse its 
baldness; see p. xiii. of the Introduction. 

We shall add a version of one fragment more, and then, con- 
scious that we have already taken up too much time with these 
“ relics of a world gone by,” relieve our readers from the perse- 
cution of the Saxon muses. It is contained in the Exeter Manu- 
script, and is an address to a fragment of an ancient Burgh. Mr. 
Conybeare left behind him a translation, half-completed, which 
his brother has filled up; we add another “ non in comparationem 
cure ingenive,” but simply fim pleasure in the original. p. 253. 


“* Cunningly of old this wall 
Was wrought by giants, ere its fall ; 
The towers are crush’d of kingly sway, 
The works of heroes old decay, 
Desolate and cold the floor 
Where wassail glee was loud before ; 
Topple from their height the towers, 
The wind sweeps through the guarded bowers, 
And the broad gate, that open ‘d wide 
To pilgrim’s step, or giant's stride, 
Now its ancient honour past, 
Yawns wide to the wayward blast ; 
While damps defile, and dew-drops fall 
Plashing from the mouldered wall ; 
Shorn its pride, so bright before, 
Dark on the walls the dye of gore, 
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Whilom ruling the domain 

In the Eotene’s iron reign ; 

Now earth within her grasp doth hold 
Workman cunning, leader bold, 

Lost in age, and hopeless night, 

There forgotten shall they lie, 

Till a hundred ages die. 


* * * 


Bright were they once—the mansions proud, 
Thick the turrets’ spiry crowd, 

High exalted then the pride 

Of the mountain’s towery side ; 

Forth as yon lone arches through 

Her sons in gleaming thousands drew, 
Loud the warlike clamour grew ; 

And in each high and raftered hall, 
Wide flow'd the mead with evening's fall ; 
How many gladsome hearts were here 
Where whistles to the wind the brere ? 
Till suddenly it came, and strong 
Fate, and crush’d the joyous throng ; 
They fell, the warlike and the bold, 
In many a battle known of old ; 

And the ruin’d towers became 

Waste with war, and black with flame, 
A joyless steep the guarded hold, 

The hall—a cavern bleak and cold ; 
They died, but fighting all they died, 
In the hot battle’s yelling tide. 
Therefore this lordly hall o’erthrown, 
Pineth for its glory gone ; 

No more the high and vaulted bower 
Of warriors stiff in battle stour ; 

Now the gaping roof is rent, 

Fall'n the lofty battlement, 

Scattered on the plain beside 

The humbled fragments of their pride, 
None remaining of the throng 

That moved the armed height along ; 
Glad of chear, of courage bold, 
Sheath’d in armour clear as gold ; 

On their necks bright collars shone, 
Armlets rich they wore each one; 
There was burnish’d metal bright, 
There the silver’s stainless light, 
Gems were there of richest hue, 


Topaz bright and sapphire blue; 
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Yes ! on this lone and joyless hill 
The keep was rear’d with fruitless skill, 

And swell’d the shapely arch of stone, 

‘That now is with the ages gone, 

Till roll'd the flame and swept away 

Hall and tower and castle grey ; 

Hall and tower and castle grey, 

Whelm’d beneath its gulphing sway.” 

‘The expression “ Shorn” (line 15) may appear forced, and 
perhaps is so; but it is a literal expression of the original (sceande 
scun beonge), and similar to a classical one on a similar subject— 
amd sefavav xéxapoas as Euripides has thought fit to 

say of Troy. By the by, it appears to us that Mr. Cony beare 1s 
hardly entitled to illustrate a very obscure expression of Aéschy- 
lies, (Eum. line 176,) 

M)) kai AaPovoa arnvoy apynarhy dow,” 
by the Saxon line 

Ne henednaca ne 

occurring in “ The Fight of Finsborough,” under the idea that 
both substantives are used to express an arrow. “Ogis indisput- 
ably does, and not without something parallel in Greek; but the 
henednaca in this place seems to us to denote rather the standard 
of the army, which, as Mr. Conybeare shows himself well aware, 
was so often a Dragon, or Serpent, among the Gothic nations. 
The column of ‘Trajan furnishes signal instances of such, borne 
by the Dacians; and Olaus Magnus gives special authority for its 
use among the Goths. 


If, after all, the translation adopted by Mr. Conybeare (which 


is the ordinary one) be right, among many places that might be 
cited as parallel is that from the song of Lodbrok: 
“ RoBinn var ut fyrir eyri 
Ar flugdreki sara.” 
With this trifling criticism we close the posthumous volume of 
a man admired and regretted, 
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Art. [V.—Voyage a@ Méroé, au Fleuve Blanc, au dela de 
Fazogl, dans le midi du Royaume de Sennar, @ Syouah et dans 
cing autres Oasis, fait dans les Années 1819, 1820, 1821 et 
1822. Par M. Fredéric Cailliaud, de Nantes. ‘Texte, 4 tom. 
Svo. 3O fr. Paris, 1826-7. Planches (150), 2 vols. in fol. 
300 fr. Cartes Géographiques (12 feuilles) in fol. 25 fr. 
Carte générale du Voyage seule, 7 fr. chez De Bure. 


« Historians,” says Diodorus,* “ affirm that the Ethiopians are 
the most ancient of all mankind,”—an opinion which, whatever 
we think of his reasons for embracing it, could hardly have pre- 
vailed, had not the institutions of social life been established 
in Ethiopia at a period of very remote antiquity. The lines, 
which he himself quotes from Homer,t} are, perhaps, the best 
evidence in support of the early civilization of that country; and 
though Herodotus{ seems to have been persuaded that all know- 
ledge originated with the Egyptians, he probably was not aware 
of the pretensions of their southern neighbours. ‘That there was 
a great resemblance between the civil and religious usages of 
both nations, is evident from the express testimony of Diodorus ; 

and his vouchers for the tradition, according to which the Egyp- 
tians were an Ethiopian colony, planted by Osiris, were probably 
Agatharchides and Artemidorus, writers who flourished when the 
language and literature of Egypt had recovered their ancient 
lustre under the fostering patronage of the Ptolemies. As Hero- 
dotus drew his knowledge of Ethiopia solely from the Egyptian 
priests, it is not wonderful that he should be ignorant of this tra- 
dition. A desire to increase his reverence for their own institu- 
tions would naturally induce them to conceal their having received 
them from a more ancient people. He says, indeed, distinctly,|| 
that “* before the reign of Psammitichus (B. C. 656—617), they 
believed themselves to be the most ancient people on the earth ;” 
but what was there at that time to prevent their cutting off all 
intercourse between the Ethiopians and other nations? Their 
priests, therefore, the depositaries of their ancient records, might 
safely affirm what the Ethiopians alone could controvert. But 
under the Ptolemies and the Reiaeitid: the hierarchy no longer pos- 
sessed the same overpowering preponderance, and the road to 
Ethiopia was open. Dishoies appeals] to Ethiopians as well as 
Egyptians, for a corroboration of the facts and opinions which he 
advances. The question, it may be said, might have been decided 
by ancient monuments, if any such existed in Ethiopia; but that 


* Biblioth. Hist. lib. iii, 2. + TL A. 423. t Lib. ii. 15. 
Lib. iii, 3. Lib. ii. 2. Lib. iii, 11. 
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country was so remote, the Nile above Egypt so often unnavigable, 
the climate within the Tropic so much dreaded, that none of the 
ancients seem to have thought of advancing as far southwards as 
Meroe. All they knew of it was from hearsay reports, and by 
a singular fatality it has been a “ sealed” country from that time 
to our own. In addition to the impediments already mentioned, 
the courage of its inhabitants and their resolute adherence to 
their faith, long presented an insurmountable barrier to the pro- 
gress of their Musselman invaders, so that respecting Nubia and 
Abyssinia less was really known to the most powerful Sultans of 
Egypt, than even to the Romans themselves. For some centuries 


after the Nubians embraced the faith of Mahomet, the fanaticism aS 
prevalent both in Europe and Asia, raised such a spirit of hostility By 


between Christians and Mahometans, as kept them more widely 
apart than the inhabitants of different hemispheres. Egypt was 


then visited only by traders and pilgrims, who had no motive for ”~ 
going beyond the capital; and when civilization had repressed the | 
violence of the Moslems, the road to the south was no longer open. | 
The Turkish commanders in Nubia, profiting by the supimeness of | 
their own government and the endless feuds of the Mamliks, had | 


made themselves virtually.independent of both; and, while they 
reduced their wretched subjects to the lowest degradation by a 
sordid and improvident despotism, they shunned all intercourse 
with strangers coming from Egypt, through a sense of their own 
weakness and a dread of attracting the notice of their powerful 
neighbours. 

Under these circumstances there was no access to the plains of 
Meroe except by travelling across a desert, as perilous as it was 
dreary, where privation, obstruction and disappointment awaited 
the traveller at every step: few would be willing to encounter 
such risks; and in the course of more than three centuries, only 
two individuals—except perhaps a few ignorant missionaries— 
ever reached that accessible country. Even in our own days 
the difficulties which Burckhardt had to encounter, were such as 
gave little encouragement to any less gifted traveller, and opened 
no prospects of a power of searching for vestiges of antiquity. 
The barbarism of the natives, their continual wars, and short- 
sighted avarice which led them to plunder rather than court the 
strangers who visited their country, were circumstances which 
conspired to deter travellers from venturing beyond Egypt; and 


furnished a ground for supposing that under such misrule, a ter — 


ritory exposed to the violence of the tropical rains could scarcely 


retain any relics of its ancient splendour. Neither Du Roule, 7 
Bruce, nor Burckhardt saw anything more than shapeless_ mounds | 
on the supposed site of ancient cities; there was no positive evir | 
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dence, ancient or modern, of a single temple beyond Derr in 
Nubia; and to look for ruins which could verify the account of 
Diodorus,* would have been thought nearly as absurd as ex- 
pecting to feast at the “ ‘Table of the Sun.”+ It seemed, there- 
fore, to be universally allowed that no credence was to be given 
to that historian; and the discovery, made by Messrs. Wadding- 
ton and Hanbury, of pyramids and temples in the true Egyptian 
style, not far from the confluence of the Nile and the Astaboras, 
occasioned perhaps more astonishment than any of the other 
wonders which Nubia has lately brought to light. An anxious 
hope was immediately raised, either that Mr. Bankes would pub- 
lish the result of his own and M. Linan’s researches, or that some 
other enterprising traveller would explore this interesting terra 
incognita—and ascertain whether Mount Barkal were the only 
spot which bore testimony to the early civilization of Meroe. 

The munificence of the French government has realized this 
hope, and the work before us furnishes abundant materials for the 
speculations of the geographer, the antiquary, and the naturalist. 
M. Cailliaud has been for some time known to the learned world 
by his Travels in the Theban and Ammonian Qasis, and his 
Journey to the ancient emerald mines between Egypt and the 
Red Sea; and though from the injudicious manner in which his 
Narrative was got up, and the doubts which Belzoni has thrown 
outt respecting his accuracy, some readers will receive his ac- 
counts with hesitation, it is but justice to him to say, that the 
present work bears all the marks of a scrupulous veracity. In- 
stead of having been dressed up by any redacteur, ordinary or 
extraordinary, it is a simple transcript from the author’s journal, 
and whatever may be its chance of success in the Parisian boudoirs, 
it possesses sterling merits which will make it a book of repute 
as long as clearness, simplicity, and precision are considered as 
essential requisites in the style of such a narrative. 

M. Cailliaud, who is, we believe, a lapidary by profession, had 
long been acquainted with mineralogy; and, stimulated by the 
encouragement which his first efforts received, he has since made 
some progress in other branches of natural history; but in his 
last expedition, next to zoology, his leading objects seem to have 
been geography and antiquities. In his former visit to Egypt 
and the neighbouring countries, between 1815 and 1818, he had 
little skill in drawing, and was not, it appears, able to determine 


* Lib. iii. 3. + Herod. lib. iii. 17, 18, 
¢ Narrative of Operations in Egypt and Nubia. Lond. 1821. pp. 516, 521, 337. 
Much as Belzoni’s disinterested zeal commands our respect, his national prejudices 
and occasional wrong-headedness are too palpable not to guard his reader against im- 
plicitly adopting his opinions. 
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the latitude by celestial observations, but after his return he made 
so diligent a use of his time, that in a few months he acquired a 
competent readiness in both, and received a commission from his 
government in April, 1819, to undertake the journey, of which 
this work gives an account. 

He was not only provided with a variety of astronomical and 
other instruments at the public expense, but accompanied by M. 
Letorzec, a-midshipman of the first class in the French navy, who 
was of great use to him in his observations.* Thus equipped 
and accompanied, he sailed from Marseilles on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1819, and landed at Alexandria on the Ist of the fol- 
lowing October. There he found M. Drovetti, the French 
Consul-Generai, who, throughout his journey, seems to have 
made every exertion to promote its success, and having been pro- 
vided with the necessary recommendations from that officer, he 
proceeded without delay to Cairo, where he met with a very 
polite reception from the Kiahya Bey, (the Pasha was absent in 
the Upper Egypt), and was furnished with fermans and orders to 
the kashefs (mayors) of the places through which he was to pass. 

Thus secured, he and his companion left Cairo on the 3ist of 
October, with two Arab servants and Ismail Abii Shenab,+ a 
French mamlaik, as interpreter. Fayyfim and the Birket Cardin 
were the first objects of their researches. From thence, not 
without considerable difficulty, they prevailed on their guides to 
lead them across the desert to Siwah, the Oasis of Ammon, 
which they reached after travelling twelve days, at the rate of 
about nine hours a day. Repulsed by the jealousy of the inha- 
bitants of Siwah, M. Cailliaud was on the point of leaving it 
without seeing Omni Beidah, the remains, if there be any, of the 
‘Temple of Jupiter Ammon; when, by a few more presents judi- 
ciously distributed, he succeeded in getting access to that curious 
rele of Egyptian art. From Santariyyah, or Siwah, (for they 
are the same place), he again entered the desert, and, accompanied 
by the same guide, arrived, at the end of the ninth day at A’ in- 
el-beledi, the first village of the northern Oasis, (El Wahh el 
Bahhriyyeh). In that “ [sle of Palms,” as the Arabs emphatically 
call these “* specks of verdure in the boundless waste,” the tra- 
vellers spent nearly six weeks. On the fourth day after leaving 


* To judge from various passages in the ‘ Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola 
by an American,” (Lond. 1822), it might be supposed that the observations were 
made solely by M. Letorzec, (called M. Constant in that book), but for some reason 
which does not appear, those writers are evidently unwilling to say anything of each 
other ; no inference therefore can be justly drawn from the silence of the former. 

+ i.e. Father White-teeth, a sort of nick-name given, no doubt, to the worthy man 
by his Musselman confederates. 
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the northern vallies of the Little Oasis (El Wabh el Dakhilah) 
they reached its capital, Medinet-el-casr, where they received in- 
telligence of an expedition about to march for Dongolah and 
Sennar. This news made them hasten back to Egypt. The 
fifth day’s march brought them to Kharijeh, in the Great Oasis, 
where they stopped only one day, being conveyed by their almost 
exhausted camels in five days more to the banks of the Nile. At 
Siyit, having learned that Isma’ il Pasha, younger son of Moh- 
hammed ’Ali, to whom the command of the Dongolese expedition 
had been given, was still at Cairo, M. Cailliaud returned thither, 
was favourably received by the Pasha, and after a month’s deten- 
tion, sailed up the Nile to join the army at Aswan (Syene). 

On his arrival there, [sma’il gave him a most friendly recep- 
tion, but a day or two afterwards assumed a very different tone. 
He started a variety of objections to M. Cailliaud’s accompany- 
ing his army on the score of the extreme risque which would 
be incurred, observing, at the same time, that as there was 
no mention of Dongolah in the fermans granted to the traveller 
by his father, he could not possibly allow him to proceed. ‘This 
change of sentiment is ascribed by M. Cailliaud to the intrigues 
and misrepresentation of some Greek doctors in the Pasha’s ser- 
vice and au Italian traveller,* who wished to have all the disco- 
veries to themselves. But whatever we may think of that sup- 
position, the disappointment was not the less severe in conse- 
quence of its coming when least expected, and after so much of 
the road had been already trodden. M. Calliaud’s decision and 
perseverance, however, did not desert him on this occasion. No 
Way appalled by a repulse from such a quarter, he returned in- 
stantly to Cairo to solicit the requisite permission from Moham- 
med ’Ali himself; but when there he had the mortification to 
learn that the Pasha was at Alexandria, to which place he there- 
fore hastened, and by the good offices of Drovetti and the worthy 
Boghos, was enabled to set off again on the third day, provided 
with all the fermans, biyuruldis, &c. &c. that could possibly be 
wanted, and on the 24th of November, 1820, he again reached 
Aswan, having performed, in less than three months, a journey of 
nearly 1200 miles. 

From this outline of the first part of M. Cailliaud’s Narrative, 
the reader will immediately perceive that the whole naturally 
divides itself into three distinct sections :— 1st, his journey through 
the Oases ; 2dly, his remarks on Egypt and Nubia; and Sdly, 
his travels through Dongolah and Sennar. It is to the last of 

* Was this the unfortunate Cavaliere Frediani? According to the “ Narrative b 


an American,” (p. 151), that traveller accompanied M. Cailliaud to Sobah, He is 
not, however, named by the latter. 
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these divisions only, that we mean now to call the reader’s atten- 
tion; for though much might be extracted from the second to 
correct and enlarge former accounts, and the first opens a new 
route through tracks which Europeans have long wished im vain 
to explore; yet neither of them are so connected with the last as 
to demand further notice in so brief an abstract as the nature of 
this publication requires.* 

Finding that it would be impossible to go up the Nile in boats 
without continual interruptions on account of the rapids, M. 
Cailliaud provided himself with camels at Aswan, and, travelling 
along the western or left bank of the river, he followed the course 
of Isma’il Pasha’s army as rapidly as the difficulty of obtaining 
supplies and his anxiety to ascertain the position of the Nabian 
temples, would allow. In little more than two months (25th 
Nov. 1820—9th Feb. 1821) he came up with the army, was 
civilly, but not cordially, received by the Pasha, and with some 
difficulty obtained permission to proceed, through the kind offices 
of Abdin Beg, one of Isma’il’s most distinguished generals. On 
the 2ist of June the army reached Sennar; there a little well- 
timed flattery produced a very favourable impression on the mind 
of the Pasha, who had already signified his intention of allowing 
the travellers to proceed, in consequence of their having informed 
him that he was then within that parallel of latitade im which alone 
diamonds have hitherto been found. While the army remained 
at Sennar, M. Cailhaud made an excursion to Jebel Mu’il by the 
Pasha’s desire ; but having failed in obtaining his permission to 
explore the White River (Bahhr-el-abyadd) or true Nile, was 
almost compelled to accompany him in quest of the gold-mines 
said to exist im the mountains on the banks of the Blue (Bahhr- 
el-azrekk) or the Abyssinian branch of the Nile. 

On the 5th of December their march began, and affairs went 
on tolerably well ull they were almost in the heart of the moun- 
tains. ‘There the resolution of the negroes bid fair to be a match 
for them, notwithstanding the superiority of their weapons. ‘The 
vaunted gold-mines turned out to be mere beds of sand scantil 
sprinkled with gold-dust, and what with loss of men and cattle in 
consequence of excessive heat and almost impassable roads, their 
ranks were thinned so fast before their retreat from Singué, 
(Senji or Sengi !) (in 10° 30’ N..), that had the negroes possessed 
judgment proportionate to their resolution, not a man of the 
Pasha’s army would have returned to tell the tale of their disasters. 

Their retrograde march began on the 11th of February, 1821, 


* If M. Pacho fulfils his intention of publishing his own observations on the Oasis, 


(Voyage dans la Marmarique, vol. i, note), an opportunity of comparing them with 
those of M. Cailliaud will soon occur. 
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but M. Cailliaud’s associate, M. Letorzec, was so much reduced 
by a fever under which he had laboured for some months, as to 
be no longer capable of continuing his journey by land; permis- 


sion therefore was obtained for their proceeding in a boat sent off . 


by the Pasha with dispatches for Mahommed ’ Ali, together with 
a memorial respecting the gold-mines of Camamil drawn up by 
M. Cailliaud, who was commissioned to give a more detailed 
report in a personal interview with the Viceroy. Having em- 
barked at Adasi on the 18th, they again reached Sennar on 
the 26th, and found that the inhabitants had, during their ab- 
sence, made an ineffectual attempt to expel the mvaders. On 
the Ist of March the travellers quitted Sennar, and proceeding 
slowly on account of M. Letorzec’s health, did not reach Shendi 
ull the 13th. From that place the latter continued on the bank 
of the river, it being no longer possible to travel by water on 
account of the rapids; while his companion made an excursion 
eastward in quest of antiquities. On the 18th of April they 
again met at Elkab on the Nile, whence a journey of four 
days across the desert, (13th to 16th May,) brought them to the 
Isle of Argo. Excepting from the excessive heat, (therm, at 
864 in the shade) they met with no disaster in the deserts, not- 
withstanding the khamsin, or hot wind, was blowing; and the 
remainder of their journey was performed, for the most part, on 
the eastern bank of the river, as far as the contines of Egypt. An 
excursion to Selimeh, in the western desert, was the only deviation 
subsequently made from the course of the Nile. On the 24th of 
June they reached Aswan, and leaving it on the 27th, arrived at 
Cairo on the 27th of September. M. Cailliaud was occupied 
during the greatest part of that interval in copying sculptures and 
inscriptions, but was prevented from paying a second visit to the 
Oasis, by a robbery in his house at Karnah, which rendered it 
necessary for him to return immediately to Cairo. After a short 
stay in that capital, he and M. Letorzec, who recovered soon after 
he reached Egypt, proceeded to Alexandria, and sailing from 
thence on the SOth of October, were in sight of Nice on the 
8th, and landed at Marseilles on the 11th of December. 

M. Cailliaud’s Narrative, as was before observed, 1s little more 
than a transcript of his journal, every page of which in such a 
country contains something worthy of notice. A mere summary 
of it would fill a volume, and all that can be attempted here is 


briefly to notice the newest and most striking parts of his obser- 


vations on the antiquities, productions, and inhabitants of the 

countries which he explored. acl 
I. Although Burckhardt (Nubia, p. 75.) was “ credibly in- 

formed that no ancient buildings whatever are to be found in the 
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southern parts of Mahhas or in Dongola,” that is far from being 
the fact, as has now been known for some years from Mr. Wad- 
dington’s book and the reports respecting Mr. Bankes’s splendid 
collection of drawings; but it is to the munificence of the French 
government, at whose expense M. Cailliaud performed this 


journey, that the public is indebted for the first distinct account 


of the monuments of ancient art in Upper Nubia and Aéthiopia. 
At Suseh, in lat. 20° 5’ 54” N. he found the remains of a small 
Egyptian temple, four columns of which are standing. At Haffir, 
near Dongola, he met Messrs. Hanbury and Waddington on their 
return; but from them he received no information as to any anti- 
quities higher up the river, in consequence of the former’s having 
an idle or incompetent interpreter.* Great, therefore, was the 
French traveller's surprise when, on his arrival at Barkal, he 
found the pyramids and temples of which the latter has given a 
description and sketches, ‘* qui ne peuvent,” he adds, (1. 396,) 
donner que des idées fausses sur la nature de ces antiquités.” 
On the island of Argo he found the ruins of a temple about 273 
feet (84 metres) long by 172 feet (53 metres) broad and two 
colossal statues of Memnon of grey gramte, 23 feet (7 metres) 
high; but inferior in execution to the bust presented by Belzom 
to the British Museum. On his second visit to Mount Barkal, 
M. Cailliaud had ample leisure to examine and delineate the 
remains there. He found the hill on which they stand to be in 
18° SO’ 51” N. and 32° 8’ 15” E-+ rising abruptly from the desert, 
and about half a mile from the edge of the river. It is a tabular 
mass of sand-stone, 4355 feet (1340 metres) in circumference, 
terminated, on its southern side, by a perpendicular cliff, 208 feet 
high, picturesque in its appearance from the various fissures by 
which it is rent, and crowned with a series of temples, all facing the 
Nile. A detached fragment near the summit has some resemblance 
to an Egyptian head. In the desert, on the west, there are thir- 
teen pyramids, with some fragments of masonry, which seem to 
mark the site of tive more. ‘They are arranged in two groups; eight 
to the N.W. standing some paces distant from each other, and the 
remaming tive about 800 feet to the S.W. Five out of seven have 
sanctuartes adorned with hieroglyphics nearly in the Egyptian style; 
but the collar worn by the royal personages is different from the 
corresponding decorations on the monuments in Egypt and Nubia. 
Lhe loftiest of these pyramids is not more than sixty feet perpen- 
dicular, nor does the base of any exceed fifty; and most of them 


* A charge of illiberality brought against Mr. Waddington in the text (vol. 1, 
js 196) is handsomely retracted in the errata, (vol. iv. p. 405. 
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have a square hole in the area at their summit, which probably 
formed a socket for the pivot of some ornament which crowned 
the building. ‘The largest of this group of pyramids, about 130 
feet further to the East, appears from its coarse workmanship and 
dilapidated condition to be much older then the rest. Of the 
second group the largest measures 854 feet at the base, and 1s 
divided into different stories; but on the southern and eastern 
sides not more than one-third of it is standing. This also appears 
to have had no sanctuary and to be more ancient than the rest. 
Plans and elvations of these pyramids, which resemble those at 
Asotr, are given in the first vol. of plates, (xlix. to lvii). Neither 
the most ancient of these, nor the largest pyramids at Memphis, 
have sanctuaries decorated with hieroglyphics; and those sacred 
buildings in the Oases, Nubia, and Ethiopia are usually arched, 
while in Egypt they have always a flat ceiling; the latter therefore 
are probably the oldest. 

At Nir, or Nari, on the southern side of the river, opposite to 
Barkal, there are fifteen large and several smaller pyramids, one 
of which is nearly twice the size of any of the others, Its base 
measures 170 feet. They all resemble the pyramids at Mem- 
phis, except in being more slender, and have all the same 
bearings, forming an angle of 45° to 50° W. with the magnetic 
meridian. (PI. xlvii—xlvili.) The pyramids, it may be ob- 
served, were probably sepulchral monuments, and were, for that 
reason, erected in unfrequerted spots, at a distance from inhabited 
places. 

While at Barbar on his way southwards, M. Cailliaud heard 
that at a day’s journey to the north of Shendi, there were tarabils, 
which he understood to signify a sort of staircase, or building 
rising in steps, erected by the ancients in order to conceal their 
treasures ;* he was therefore anxious to inquire on the spot; and 
having the good luck to meet with a guide who knew the country 
well, was led to some extensive remains at a short distance from 
the river, near a village called Sacadi. In a large desert plain, 
about two miles east of the river’s edge, just at the foot of a chain 
of hills running parallel with the stream, he discovered, to his 
great joy, (ii. 142), the summits of a multitude of pyramids just 
gilt by the rays of the rising sun. ‘They are about four miles E. 
25° S. of Asfir, or Hashfr, a village in lat. 16° 56° 55" N. and 
33° 54°15" EF Fragments of walls and columns, with square 


* His conjecture was nearly correct; tirbal, of which tarfibil is the plural, means 
a large ancient building, with spires and pinnacles, or other projecting ornaments, and 
is peculiarly used to signify a church or temple. 

t Ptolemy (Geogr. lib. iv. 8, p. 113.) places Meroe in 16° 26° N.; 61° 30’ E. or 
41° 50’ E, of Lond. 
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pillars placed in rows, indicating the site of a temple, are the first 
objects which present themselves ; and mounds of rubbish filling 
an area of two miles in circumference, a little further on, are sur- 
rounded by the remains of an ancient enclosure, which contains 
a temple preceded by an avenue of lions, six of which are still 
extant. by Mahhrac,* (i. e. the burnt), the name of an adjoming 
village, and the scoria, or vitrified masses, found in their ruins, 
show that fire has had a share in their destruction. About a mile 
to the S. E, is the first and smallest group of pyramids, twenty 
in number, but probably more numerous formerly. Several of 
them had sanctuaries annexed. ‘These buildings are all turned 
to the east, and all the pyramids face the same point of the 
horizon, the axis of each forming an angle of 70° with the mag- 
netic meridian. The principal group, containing the largest of 
them, is distant from the ruins of the city one league, S. 12° E. 
and is placed on two hills at the foot of a chain running north 
and south. On the southern hills there are the remains of forty- 
seven pyramids; and on the northern the site of thirty-eight more 
may be traced; some of them very small and others of a con- 
siderable size. Most of them have sanctuaries, the walls of which 
are ornamented with bas-reliefs, representing funeral rites and the 
apotheosis of kings and heroes nearly in the Egyptian style. In 
some, however, the dresses and decorations differ from those seen 
in Egypt and Nubia, (see pl. xlvi. f. 3.) Though sculptures 
abound, hieroglyphic inscriptions are comparatively rare; and 
those that remain were not copied by M. Cailliaud with suffi- 
cient accuracy to afford grounds for any conjectures as to their 
contents, (1. 172). There are also some short ones, both at 
Jebel Barkal and El Messauwerat, in an undecyphered cha- 
racter, which is probably the Ethiopic, (pl. xxxv. fig. ‘T. and 5 
and ©, 8vo. ed.) ‘To this vast assemblage of ancient monuments 
In a spot previously unknown, but on many accounts highly in- 
teresting, M. Cailliaud was able to devote nearly a fortnight, and 
the contents of no less than sixteen plates (xxxi. to xlvi.) bear 
ample testimony to his diligence. 

— On a subsequent occasion, at Beit Nacah, near Jebel Ardan, 
m 10° 15° N. 33° 24 15” E., about thirty miles SSW. of 
Shendi, he found the remains of a splendid city adorned with 
temples, pylons, avenues of sphynxes, sculptured peristyles, re- 
servoirs and other vestiges of architectural magnificence. The 
figure of a woman, who, from the richness of her dress, must have 
been a queen, appears in one of the bas-reliefs, and this is the 


* M. Cailliaud thinks this name has a resemblance to Mero¢, but it is an Arabic 


word, and therefore of modern introduction; nor would the Greeks have had any 
difficulty in expressing its strong gutturals, 
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more observable, as nothing of the kind occurs in Egypt or Nubia; 
the spectator therefore is immediately reminded that he is now in 
a country where women once occupied the throne, (ui. 128.) 
Besides other peculiarities of dress, a figure with four arms and 
four lions’ heads, (pl. xviii. f. 1,) equally novel in this style of my- 
thological sculpture, seems to identify it with that prevalent m 
India. It is impossible to follow M. Cailliaud through his details 
on these most interesting remains, without dwelling too long on 
this part of his work; to which, therefore, and especially to the 
plates, (vol. i. pl. xi. xiv—xxi.) the reader must be referred for 
those observations which they will not fail to suggest. We can 
only name the no less extraordinary remains in the valley* of El 
Massauwerat, (i. e. the pictured stones,) where M. Cailliaud 
counted eight temples, twenty-four courts, and three porticoes, in 
an enclosed area of nearly 2700 feet in circumference, (pl. xxi— 
xxx); and express a hope that those at Keli, Mandeir, and 
Ghos Rejeb, of which he heard, will be visited and examined by 
some traveller of equal ability, industry, and enterprize. 

Near the shore of the Blue River, or Abyssinian Nile, at about 
a day’s journey below its junction with the western, or White 
River,+ are the ruins of Sébah, about six miles N. of EV Eilifan, 
(Halifoon of Bruce). Nothing but ten enormous mounds of 
rubbish and gravel, partly formed of fragments of kiln-burnt 
brick, and covering an area of about a league in circumference, 
are to be seen there; and one solitary sphynx, recognised with 
difficulty, is all that remains to mark the splendour and antiquity 
of the city which once occupied this spot. Sdbah was, indeed, as 
we learn from the Copts and Arabs, the capital of Aluah, Aloodia, 
Aroadia, or Albadia, one of the three provinces of the Nubian 
empire, and an episcopal see after the establishment of Christi- 
anity, (Quatremére, Mém. sur l’Egypte, 1. 23, 56.) It appears 
to have been unknown to the older Greek writers, but the generic 
term Soba, occurs in the name of the Astasobas, just as Asta 
does in those of the three streams which formed the boundaries 
of Meroe. 

The capital of that kingdom bearing the same name, and Na- 
pata, the royal residence of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, in the 
time of Augustus, (Plin. Nat. Hist. vi. 35), were manifestly on the 
same site as Asfir and Jebel Barkal, as the latitudes assigned by 
Ptolemy show; Mandeir and Keli lie on the great road from 

* In that valley M. Cailliaud counted eight temples, forty-one habitations, twenty- 
four courts, three galleries, fourteen stair-cases, all enclosed by a wall, and filling an 
area of 828 metres (2690 feet) in circumference, (pl. xxii—xxx). Many of these 
buildings are richly adorned with sculptures. 

t Found by observation to be in 15° 37’ 10” N. only 10'S. of the position assigned 


by Bruce, who had no opportunity of visiting the spot, (ii, 203.) 
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Meroé to Axum, and the port of Adulis ; while Gods Rejeb is on 
that from the same city to Sawakin, the Thedn Soterdn portus, 
or port of Ptolemy Soter Ll. and Alexander, (Letronne, Re- 
cherches, 102.) in the Troglodytica. Some leading points in the 
ancient geography of this country are therefore established by 
M. Cailliaud’s observations, and a clue afforded by which the re- 
searches of future travellers may be guided; nor, should Mo- 
hammed ’Ali succeed in rendering the Nile navigable, (Bulletin 
de la Société de Geographie, 1826), will this celebrated penin- 
sula long remain unexplored. 
IL. One of the peculiarities in the vegetation of these countries 
is the rarity of the date-tree (phoenix dactylifera) on the Upper 
Nile. It is scarce in Dongola (18°—20° N.) as well as the 
sycamore, (ficus sycomorus), and it degenerates south of Mahas 
and Sokkét, (ii. 25, 69.) The common sorghum, or millet, 
(sorghum vulgare), called country corn (dhurrah beledi) to distin- 
guish it from European corn (dhurrah rami) or maize, (zea mayz), 
is cultivated every where; as is also, no doubt, Dhokhn, (sorg- 
hum saccharatum), though unnoticed by M. Cailliaud. The 
general results deduced from his herbarium are—1. ‘That there is 
an extraordinary uniformity mm the Flora of the tropical regions of 
Africa. ‘The gigantic baobab, (Adansonia,) so common on the 
western coast, bemg, for example, equally abundant in the southern 
Ethiopia, and equally an object of adoration to the Negroes ; while 
the pedalium, found by M. de Reaufort in Senegal, grows near 
the Vile in Dongola. 2. The productions of the valley of the Nile 
vary little through the whole extent of country from the Mediter- 
ranean to the contines of Nubia. Between the Oasis of Kharijeh 
and Korti, Lippi, the physician who accompanied Du Roule, 
found only twenty new plants; of which nme have been noticed 
by subsequent travellers in that country, two are known else- 
where, but the remaining nine are yet undetermined, having been 
described too indistinctly to be satisfactorily referred to any known 
species. M. Raffeneau-Delille has therefore given Lippi’s notes 
respecting them as a clue to future travellers. ‘The cassia sabak, 
of which the pods are used in tanning ; acacia heterocarpa, before 
imperfectly known; carissa edulis, bearing an esculent fruit, found 
in Camamil; a harmless species of strychnos, (S. innocua); the 
sterculia setigera, called culhamia by Forskal, (Descript. 96.) but 
mistaken for another species; and the paper myrrh, (amyris papy- 
rifera), ave some of the various additions made by M. Cailliaud 
to the stores previously possessed by botanists. 
sy Che black and sacred Ibis was found in southern Senna. 
Che Upper Nile furnished a new species of etheria; Sennar, 
a vaniety of the helix common in Senegal, (iv. 265); and Fazocl, 
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a new kind of monkey, approaching to the simia sabao. In 
Sennar a very singular species of bat was found, called mega- 
derma folium, by M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, (Annales du Mu- 
séum d’Hist. Nat.) ‘The birds, like the other tropical produc- 
tions, appear to offer little that has not been previously noticed on 
the western coast. ‘The scarites heros, elater notodon,* buprestis 
Cailliaudi, and ateuchus Egyptiorum, are new species of insects ; 
the latter, a brillant green beetle, appears to have been the proto- 
type of the sacred scarabeus of the ancients, though the ateuchus 
sacer of modern naturalists was also venerated in Egypt. ‘The 
brachyceras sacer, a new species of the curculio tribe, is worn as 
an amulet by the negresses in Bertat. 

In Dongola the mountains nearest the river appear to consist 
of granite and felspar, and the same strata of rock prevail 
much further both north and south, from Asswan to Jebel 
Mal. ‘The plains are interspersed with large isolated masses of 
rock, the basis of which is micaceous or foliated argillaceous 
schistus, (il. 248). ‘Phe country becomes more mountainous to 
the south, but the same strata occur; and in the tracts where 
gold is found the hills are all of primitive formation, consisting 
principally of amphibolic and felspar, green petrosilex or cal- 
careous rock, containing pyrites. The gold is found im a 
granulated state, mixed with alluvial earth washed down by tor- 
rents. Ferruginous sand, resting on beds of greenish clay, and 
varying from fifteen to thirty feet in depth, are the deposits, 
especially the latter, in which the gold is found; but as four 
grains per quintal is the average return, it is plain that the pro- 
duce would not repay the labour of extraction. 

ILI. Of the Nubians and people of Sennar, as well as the Arab 
tribes established on the Nile or in the neighbouring deserts, 
much was already known from the publications of Bruce and 
Burckhardt; but their accounts have received many additions and 
corrections from M. Cailliaud, who visited these countries under 
more favourable circumstances. ‘To the south of Sennar all his 
observations are new; from that point Bruce’s course diverged 
to the east and Browne’s lay too far to the west, for either of them 
to afford anything better than hearsay evidence respecting the 
countries lying between the two branches of the Nile. It is that 
portion of M. Cailliaud’s work, therefore, that has the greatest 
claim on our attention. ‘To the south-east of Senar are Pisa: 
(Fazoglo of Bruce), El Keil, and Camamil, on the Bahr-el-azrec, 
or Blue River. Beyond them Dar-féc, (i.e. the upper country), a 
region the name of which shows how indistinctly it is known to 


* We have taken the liberty of substituting a more legitimate form of this epithet 
for the unclassical one (notodonta) given by M. Latreille. 
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the Arabs in the north. Dar Dinkah and Dar Shelik are the 


countries on the western branch of the Nile, the Bahr-el-abyad 
(White River) and Dar-el-Bertat, or Jebel O’win, occupies the 
interior; a high mountainous traet, thickly wooded, and as yet 
entirely unexplored. The first characteristic of the Negroes in- 
habiting these mountains which appears in M. Cailliaud’s Nar- 
rative, is their resolution in defending themselves against the 
overpowering force of the Turks, and their skill in taking ad- 
vantage of their position; every one indeed must rejoice that they 
were successful in repelling an invasion the most atrocious and 
unjustifiable that can be conceived. ‘The natives of Fazocl, or 
Fazoclo, are a handsome race, who rarely have their nose flattened, 
though they are genuine Negroes. A goat-skin round their loins, 
with its paws tied in a knot in front, is the only covering of the 
men; the women have a piece of cotton cloth wrapped round 
their middle; necklaces and bracelets of glass beads, with a 
wooden peg in their ears and noses, and a pewter pendant hanging 
from their lower lip, ruddled cheeks, the beetle-amulet,* and a net 
over their tressed hair, form the sum total of their finery. ‘Their 
huts are cylindrical, with conical roofs of thatch, connected toge- 
ther by a circular wall, and forming a small enclosure; the ver 
counterpart of those of the Béchwanas near the Cape, the Ne- 
groes along the Western Coast, and all hitherto visited in the 
interior; for in tropical Africa, the same unvarying uniformity 
prevails in the moral as in the physical world. These Negroes 
use benches for seats, and in that respect differ materially from 
the Asiatic and Musselman inhabitants of Africa. Their cisterns, 
store-houses, and utensils, show them to be by no means in the 
lowest state of civilization. In their huts were found fruits of 
the baobab, (adansonia digitata), heglyg, (balanites A&gyptiaca), 
and nebkah, (zizyphus spina christi), “ fruits,” says M. Cailliaud, 
(ul. 366), “ qui ne valent pas les plus mauvais des nétres.” Pigs, 
sheep, goats, and a few cows are all their live stock. Of their 
character little, of course, could be ascertained; but some traits 
are mentioned which give as favourable a notion of their kind- 
heartedness and simplicity as arises from Park’s account of the 
Negroes among whom he lived. One of the captives, seeing her 
companions robbed of their ornaments by the soldiers, pulled off 
her bracelet and put it into M. Cailliaud’s hand, as a mark of gra- 
titude for a little water which he had given to her husband (iii. 8). 
The natives of Bertat are generally strong and well-made ; some 
appear to be of a mixed race, having neither woolly hair nor 
genuine Negro features. ‘They are restless and warlike; the sun 


and moon are the principal objects of their worship, but chiefly 
* See above, p. 85. 
similar amulets, 


Some of the Kafir tribes near the Cape of Good Hope wear 
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the latter; they place great reliance on their priests and “ rain- 
makers,” like the Béchwanas and other Kafir tribes in South 
Africa. ‘They pay an adoration to the adansonia (baobab) ex- 
actly similar to that common on the Gold Coast. (Bosman, Voy. 
de Guinée, Lettre xix. p. 594). ‘The number of a man’s wives 1s 
regulated by that of his cows, and one cow, two sheep, and a 
piece of cloth are the smallest dowry ever given. A more than 
ordinarily plentiful unction with grease and red-ochre is never 
omitted during the first days of the honey-moon; and the bodies 
of the deceased after receiving similar frictions, are wrapped up 
in a winding-sheet and buried in a deep grave hard by their 
dwellings. ‘The harvest is celebrated by an annual feast. ‘They 
neither use circumcision nor slash their limbs in case of illness, 
like their northern neighbours, but make much use of the actual 
cautery. Cutaneous disorders are common, and the small-pox 
often sweeps off great numbers. Venereal complaints seem to 
be unknown. Smoking, dancing, and music are the favourite 
amusements; a stringed lyre like that of the Baraberah, the 
common instrument, (PI. I. pl. LVI. f. 8.); and cakes of sour 
dhurrah-paste, with a little milk and honey, beef, mutton, and 
the flesh of elephants and cameleopards the chief diet of these 
Negroes. Their dress is like that of their neighbours in Fa- 
zoclo, and they often stick straws two or three inches long, 
into the holes in their noses, which gives them a most grotesque 
appearance. The women appear to be more modest and faithful 
than is usual among Negroes. Maces and lances are their de- 
fensive weapons; the latter resembling those used anciently in 
Egypt. Horns and fifes are their military music. In their war- 
fare, they kneel down on one knee, cover themselves with their 
shields, throw one of the three javelins in their right hand, and run 
forward to pick up one thrown by the enemy. ‘The women, who 
are always spectators, rush in as soon as they see either party give 
way, and separate the combatants, entreating the unsuccessful to 
yield. ‘The prisoners, men, women, and children, are generally 
bartered to the neighbouring Arabs for cattle. With the Gallas 
their warfare is more bloody; no quarter is allowed, and the 
vanquished, alive or dead, are subjected to those barbarous 
mutilations which are attested by the sculptures at ‘Thebes, 
(Descript. de Egypte, Antiquités, lib. ii. pl. xii.) and the early 
travellers (Linschoten ap. De Bry, secunda pars [ndiz Orient. 
Tab. 38.) as well by Mr. Salt, (in Lord Valentia’s Travels, vol. 
il. 131, and Trav. in Abyss. 292-3), and M. Cailliaud, (ui. 52), 
Here, as elsewhere in Africa, civilization advances as we recede 
from the regions under the influence of the slave-trade; the 
houses in Bertat are better built and furnished thau those further 
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northwards. ‘The walls form two concentric circles; the outer 
one is merely wattled, but the other plaistered; and the roof of 
one part of the intervening passage is left open so that water can 
be poured down upon the persons below. ‘This passage forms 
their summer, and the inner chamber their winter residence. 
Skins of sackcloth, mats, and coarse earthen-ware are manufac- 
tured by the Camamil;* but being unable to smelt their gold- 
dust, they depend upon barter for all their iron or other manu- 
factured articles. ‘They count by their fingers and toes, and their 
notions of arithmetic are very limited. 

In Dinkah, on the Western Nile, the men go naked; their 
chiefs twist a white handkerchief round their head, and adorn it 
with a plume of ostrich feathers; and a goat-skin girdle 1s worn 
by the women; children have a bell attached to their posteriors ; 
grown-up persons to their arm, (so at least says M. le Docteur 
Asphar, Coptic Physician to his Excellency the Pasha); collars 
of beads, iron and ivory rings and bracelets, with a few similar 
ornaments, are much used; and at the age of puberty the four 
lower front teeth are extracted. Both sexes shave their heads 
and carefully depilate their bodies. ‘They are as fond of grease 
and tobacco as their neighbours, and live much im the same way, 
but appear to surpass them in strength and courage. ‘They make 
canoes of whole trees, and navigate the river; their language also 
is said to differ from that of the Negroes mentioned above, and 
the tribes further south are said to be ferocious cannibals. 

The meteorological tables, astronomical observations, itine- 
raries, and remarks on different antiquarian and physical subjects, 
(the latter by Messrs. Champollion, Letronne, Latreille, and De- 
lille), as well as the vocabularies of the Siwah, Dongolah and 
Camamil languages, and the nomenclature of the towns in the 
countries visited, add greatly to the scientific value of this work ; 
the unostentatious and careful execution of which contrasts most 
strikingly—and we are sorry to add—not very favourably with the 
flimsy style and useless magnificence of another exploratory 
journey in Africa, performed not long since under the patronage 
of a country not very remote from France. ‘The plates, in which 
economy has been rationally, not parsimoniously, consulted, con- 
tain a large fund of amusement and instruction for the artist, the 
naturalist, and the antiquary; but, with the exception of a few 
costumes, they are published as a separate work, so that the 
general reader is not deprived of the advantage of possessing the 
narrative because he cannot afford to purchase two folio volumes 
of engravings. The maps, in like manner, are sold separately, and 


* This is a nick-name given by the Arabs, and signifies “ lousy.” Camamil is the 


plural of Cammal, a word not found in our Lexicons. 
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even the general map of the whole country visited, may be procured 
alone. It is, indeed, essential not only for the purpose of tracmg 
the traveller’s route, but deserves a place in every library as a 
faithful delineation of the course of that wonderful river, a great 
part of which is now, for the first time, laid down; and which 
will never cease to be an object of interest as long as sacred and 
profane history form a part of our studies, or the wonderful phe- 
nomena of nature are deemed worthy of investigation, 


Art. V.—The Whole Works of the Right Reverend Edward 
Reynolds, D. D. Lord Bishop of Norwich; now first collected, 
with his Funeral Sermon, by B. Riveley, one of his Lordship’s 
Chaplains; to which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Life of the 
Author. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. In 6 vols. 8vo. 
London. Holdsworth. 1826. £3. 


‘Tnere is much reason for congratulating the English church on 
the revival of a taste for the theological writings of the seven- 
teenth century. We have now the satisfaction of seeing complete 
collections of most of those stupendous works, in useful and ma- 
nageable forms; and it will scarcely be questioned, that the study 
of them must powerfully tend to invigorate and enrich our modern 
divinity. On every account, indeed, the contemplation of these 
gigantic labours cannot be otherwise than salutary and profitable. 
In the first place, it must be awfully instructive, to observe the 
prodigality with which many of these venerable men dedicated 
the stores of their genius and learning to the sacred cause in which 
they were engaged. It has often been observed, of the writers of 
that age, that they appear to have regarded literature, in all its 
departments, as a calling, which was to separate them from the 
rest of mankind, and to impose on them a vow of almost per- 
petual seclusion from its interests and its recreations. ‘The scholar 
of those days considered himself as consecrated, for life, to learn- 
ing, as toa profession which, for its own sake, demanded the un- 
divided and disinterested energies of his intellectual and bodily 
constitution. He was to be prepared for an unsparing sacrifice 
of his health, and strength; and for the intense and incessant a 

plication of his mental resources. Neither weariness of flesh, 
nor exhaustion of spirits, were allowed to counsel him to a re- 
laxation of his toil. To him, the present was but as a narrow 
isthmus, from which he might, on the one hand, survey the 
wonders and the monuments of ages that are past away; and, on 
the other, might look upon the glories which are in store for 
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those who are able to impress their own image on future genera- 
tions. With the ordinary pursuits and solicitudes of the existing 
race he knew but little. His studious retirement, was, to him, a 
sanctuary, which guarded him from the contact and collision of 
worldly cares. He was, in short, as one who had a vow upon 
him; a species of intellectual Nazarite, to whom the rewards, and 
the pleasures, and the solaces, which furnish motives of action to 
ordinary men, would have appeared as something like a positive 
desecration. 

It is impossible to look upon the compositions of our greatest 
divines, without perceiving, that what was true of many of the 
most illustrious literary characters of that period, was eminently 
so of them. It is evident that they gave themselves up to the 
studies connected with their sacred calling, with all their heart, 
and with all their mind, and with all their soul, and with all their 
strength. And no one can view without surprise, and few, we 
should imagine, without humiliation, the immensity of the spoil 
they gathered in their incursions into the various provinces of 
erudition: and none, we hope, can observe, without the deepest 
veneration, the fidelity with which they devoted these treasures to 
the glory of God, and to the salvation of men. In surveying 
their vast accumulations, we feel almost oppressed with a sense 
of poverty and degeneracy. Our emotions resemble, in some 
degree, those with which we wander among monuments and re- 
mains, that seem to speak of an age of heroes, or of ‘Titans. ‘The 
piles are so massive and cyclopean, that they appear to defy the 
faculties and the resources of the present race: and it is not tll 
after a steady effort, that we can awake to the conviction, that 
their achievements, prodigious as they appear, are such as may 
always be accomplished by masculine understandings, occupied 
with an entire concentration of their faculties, in the acquisition 
and application of knowledge. 

It is well known that the taste and judgment of these mighty 


masters was not always equal to their other powers. ‘They had 


scarcely extricated themselves from the perplexed and volumi- 
nous folds of the scholastic theology. ‘Their minds were conse- 
quently still deficient in that perfect ease and freedom of action, 
which is the result of a more natural and more liberal discipline. 
Besides, as learning was their peculiar calling, or mystery, they 
seem to have imagined that they should dishonour their profes- 
sion by appearing before the public divested of its ensigns and 
attributes. And hence it is that we find their acquisitions rather 
specifically exhibited, than melted down into the mass and sub- 
stance of their compositions. ‘Their writings are, as it were, em- 
bossed with erudition; or, at best, curiously inlaid with it, in 
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such a way as to give a richness and a variegation to their work, 
but still so as often to display the use of a material quite distinct 
from the groundwork of their own meditations. All this, in our 
own days, might, perhaps, have the semblance of pedantic osten- 
tation: but nothing ever was further from the thoughts of these 
great men than such pitiful ambition. ‘Their chief anxiety seems 
to have been, how they should most honour and illustrate the 
Holy Cause to which all their powers and all their attainments 
were dedicated. And, in so doing, it is no subject of wonder 
that they should adopt the notions and the fashions which they 
already found universally established. 

But, notwithstanding this peculiarity, one great benefit is to 
be derived from the study of these models; namely, that they all 
of them pour contempt on superficial attainment, or light and 
desultory application, or imperfect apprehensions of the magni- 
tude and worth of man’s eternal interests. In the hands of these 
men, theology, it is true, often appears as a science; arrayed 
with all the form, and regularity, and precision, that belong to 
science. But yet, combined with all these, we frequently per- 
ceive an impassioned tone which no other science can inspire. 
With scientific order and exactness, we occasionally find united 
the amplest resources of rhetoric and even of poetry; so that 
every capacity of the soul is filled and satisfied, and the cravings 
of the immortal spirit seem to be indulged with foretastes of the 
world of light and incorruption. ‘To be conversant with the en- 
terprises of these master spirits of a thoughtful age, is, in effect, 
to grow weary of the vanity which is incessantly fluttering near 
the brink of knowledge, without ever venturing into its awful 
depths. If we cannot emulate the venturous wing which dared 
to commit itself to the abyss, and to explore its secrets, we shall, 
at least, be ashamed of our own short and feeble flights, and may, 
perhaps, be impelled to try our pinions in bolder and more dis- 
tant excursions. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that this is an exaggerated repre- 
sentation of the merits of our elder divines, when we compare it 
with the complaints of Burnet,* relative to the style of preaching 
which prevailed in the former portion of the seventeenth century; 
and which appears to have been chargeable with faults, that, in 
the present day, would be deemed utterly intolerable. Accordin 
to his representation, the sermons of that period were little better 
than a suit of motley; a fantastic collection of patches and frag- 
ments from fathers and schoolmen; a pye-bald miscellany of 
sayings, and maxims, and sentences, conveyed in a Babylonish 


* Burnet’s Own Times, vol. i. p. 329. Oxford edition. 
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diversity of tongues: all brought together by such strange artifices 
of connection, as often to give it the appearance of a sick man’s 
dream. ‘That this censure was too generally applicable to the 
pulpit eloquence which prevailed for the best part of a century, 
subsequent to the Reformation, can hardly be questioned ; as any 
one may satisfy himself by consulting Eachard’s curious work on 
the Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy; a work which affords 
a melancholy entertainment, ( flebile ludibrium,) in the exposure 
of all the miserable arts by which preachers then sought to dis- 
tinguish themselves, and to win the ignorant admiration of their 
hearers. ‘There were, however, always some great names to whom 
this blame was but partially appropriate, and who had, besides, 
such ample and redeeming merits, as to secure them for ever 
against neglect and oblivion. Among these may very justly be 
reckoned the great divine and preacher, whose works we have 
now before us, in one complete and convenient collection. 

This edition is enriched with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Mr. A. Chalmers, in which is brought together all that is known 
of his life. It is, unfortunately, without any of those ingredients 
which give to biography its liveliest interest. It seems that Rey- 
nolds’s memory was unaccountably neglected by his sons; and 
that we are left with very scanty information respecting his private 
life, character, and manners. The following is a brief statement 
of the particulars of his history, which have been preserved to us. 

Dr, Edward Reynolds was born at Southampton, in 1599. 
He received his early education at the Grammar school of that 
town. He completed his studies at Merton College, Oxford; 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 1618; and became a 
probationary fellow of his College, in 1820. Of the strength of 
his capacity, the fervour of his piety, and the vast extent of his 
reading, while yet an Undergraduate, some notion may be formed, 
from his “ Meditations on the Holy Sacrament;” a performance 
perfectly stupendous for a student who had not reached his twen- 
tieth year! In 1622, when scarcely twenty-three years of age, he 
had the signal honour to be appointed successor to the celebrated 
Dr. Donne, in the office of Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn; a post 
which he retained till 1631. It would appear from the Latin 
dedication prefixed to his three Treatises on the Vanity of the 
Creature, the Sinfulness of Sin, and the Life of Christ, (which 
form the contents of the first volume of this edition,) that these 
were among the chief subjects of his sermons or lectures before 
that honourable Society. It is to be presumed that these trea- 
tises contain the essence of what he delivered from the pulpit in 
the course of his ministry there. And, if so, they must have 
commanded the surprize and admiration of his audience; and 
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were quite sufficient to place him in the first rank of eminent 
preachers. 

In March, 1631, he was presented to the living of Braunston, 
in Northamptonshire, by the interest of Mr. Isaac Johnson; and 
resigned the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn, in which he was 
succeeded by Mr. Joseph Caryl, Author of a voluminous com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, who held the office till 1654. ‘The 
living of Braunston was held by Reynolds till he became Bishop 
of Norwich. 

About the year 1641, or 1642, when the country was violently 
agitated with discussions, tending to the overthrow of the Church, 
Reynolds is said by Wood, to have “ sided with the Presbyterians, 
having been long before that time puritanically inclined.” ‘The 
propriety of this representation is disputed by his present bio- 
grapher; who affirms, that neither from any extant records, nor 
from the tenor of his Sermons, or other compositions, can it be 
inferred that he felt any dissatisfaction with the discipline or ce- 
remonies of the church in which he had been ordaimed: and, he 
adds, that there is not in this any thing very inconsistent with 
what followed; that, like many others, he was carried down the 
revolutionary stream; but that wherever he could exert his proper 
force, his wishes and opinions tended to kingly targa and 
to a hierarchy under certain modifications. ‘That his natural 
temperament denied him force to struggle against the current 
may be true. But we apprehend that it must likewise be con- 
fessed, that neither were his principles sufficiently robust to sup- 
port him in such an attempt. We are afraid it may be said of 
him, that, 


nunquam direxit brachia contra 
Torrentem, nec civis erat qui libera posset 
Verba animi proferre, et vzfam impendere vero. 


Besides, if he was unable to stem the tide, he might, like many 
others, have swam out of it, and stranded himself on the shore ; 
Where he might have been relieved from any further conflict with 
it, though he, perhaps, might have had to encounter the peril and 
calamity of shipwreck. For this extremity, however, he does not 
scem to have been prepared. He embraced the party of the 
Presbyterians with sufficient openness and decision to recommend 
him to notice, as a fit person to be nominated one of the memo- 
rable Assembly of Divines, convened by Parliament for the Re- 
formation of the Church. And, be it always remembered, that 
the very ordinance, which gave to this Assembly its existence, 
states, in the preamble, that the present Church government by 


Archbishops, Bishops, &c. shall be taken away, and a new Church 
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government and discipline provided by the Assembly, subject, in 
cases of dispute, to Parliament: an intimation, it might be ima- | 
gined, sufficiently intelligible to discompose the conscience of an 
ecclesiastic, who had any profound and sincere attachment to 
“ the church in which he was ordained.” 

Of this Assembly a character is given by Milton, in his History 
of England, as printed in the modern editions of his prose works, 
From the edition first published in 1670, the passage was ex- 
unged by the licenser; for what reason (Mr. Chalmers observes) 


it is very difficult to conjecture. We insert it here, that the 
reader may have an opportunity of judging whether it merits the 
epithet of scurrilous, with which he has thought proper to stig- 


matize it. After exhibiting a very dark portrait of the long Par- 
liament, the historian proceeds, thus, 


“* And if the state were in this plight, religion was not in much better; 
to reform which, a certain number of divines were called, neither chosen 
by any rule or custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either piety or 
knowledge above others left out; only as each member of Parliament in 
his private fancy thought fit, so elected one by one. The most part of 
them were such as had preached and cried down, with great show of 
zeal, the avarice and pluralities of Bishops and Prelates; that one cure 
of souls was a full employment for one spiritual pastor how able soever, 
if not a charge rather above his strength. Yet these conscientious men 
(ere any part of the work doae for which they came together, and that 
on the public salary) wanted not boldness, to the ignominy and scandal 
of their pastor-like profession, to seize into their hands, or not unwil- 3 
lingly accept, (besides one, sometimes two or more of the best livings,) | 

collegiate masterships in the universities, rich lectures in the city, setting 
sail to all winds that might blow gain into their covetous bosoms; by 
which means these great rebukers of non-residence, among so many dis 
tant cures, were not ashamed to be seen so quickly pluralists and non- 
residents themselves, to a fearful condemnation doubtless by their own 
mouths. And yet the main doctrine for which they took such pay, and 


insisted upon with more vehemence than gospel, was but to tell us in 


effect that their doctrine was worth nothing, and the spiritual power of 3 
their ministry less available than bodily compulsion, persuading the ma- 
gistrate to use it, as a stronger means to re and bring in conscience, 9 
than evangelical persuasion; distrusting the virtue of their own spiritual 9% 
weapons, which were given them, if they be rightly called, with full @ 
warrant of sufficiency to pull down all thoughts and imaginations that 
exalt themselves against God. But while they taught compulsion with- 
out convincement, which long before they complained of as executed 
unchristianly against themselves, their intents are clear to have been no 
better than anti-christian; setting up a spiritual tyranny by a secular 
power, to the advancing of their own authority above the magistrate, 


whom they would have made their executioner to punish church delin- 
quencies, whereof civil laws have no cognizance. 
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“ And well did their disciples manifest themselves to be no better 
principled than their teachers, trusted with committeeships, and other 
gainful offices, upon their commendations for zealous, and (as they sticked 
not to term them) godly men: but executing their places, like children 
of the devil, unfaithfully, unjustly, unmercifully, and where not corruptly, 
stupidly. So that between them, the teachers, and these the disciples, 
there hath not been a more ignominious and mortal wound to faith, to 
piety, to the work of reformation, nor more cause of blaspheming given 


to the enemies of God and truth, since the first preaching of reforma- 
tion.” —vol. i. p. xxvi. xxvii. 


The colouring of this representation is ascribed, by the present 
biographer, to Milton's dislike of the Presbyterians. What were 
the motives or the feelings which gave rise to such a picture, it is 
needless to inquire. No impartial person, however, can doubt 
that the resemblance is, in many respects, substantially correct; 
more especially in that, which exposes the shameless abandon- 
ment of all consistency, exemplified by those reformers, who scru- 
pled not to make the reformation a source of fat emolument to 
themselves. Of this we have one most notorious example in the 
celebrated Dr. Cheynel, a leading member of the Assembly, who 
may not unfitly be termed the child and champion of Puritanism. 
No one was more intemperate than he, in his censures of the 
corruption and rapacity of the clergy; no one more indecently 
and brutally violent in seizing on their vacant dignities and pre- 
ferments. It is well known that his revolutionary zeal was re- 
warded by the valuable living of Petworth, the Margaret Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity, and the Presidentship of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford; all of which he held at the same time, and the latter 
of which he took possession of, in person, by breaking open the 
doors of the President’s lodgings. 

The place in which the Assembly met to carry on their discus- 
sions was, for some time, King Henry VII's chapel, but after- 
wards the Jerusalem Chamber, both in Westminster Abbey. Of 
their mode of proceeding a very curious and picturesque account 
is here given, extracted by Mr. Chalmers, from Bailhie’s Letters. 
This Baillie was one of the five Commissioners sent from Scot- 
land to treat for Uniformity. They declined, at first, sitting as 
members of the Assembly; but said that they were willing to sit 
there as private men, and occasionally to give their advice in 
points debated. A very honourable seat was, however, appointed 
for them, and their influence soon became irresistible.—(See p. 
xxix. note.) As this account may not be accessible to many of 
our readers, we shall consult their instruction and entertainment 
by the insertion of it. 


“ The like of that Assembly I did never see, and, as we hear say, the 
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like was never in England, nor any where is shortly like to be. They 
did sit in Henry VIlth’s chapel, in the oer of convocation; but since 
the weather grew cold, they did go to Jerusalem Chamber, a fair room 
in the Abbey of Westminster, about the bounds of the college fore-hall, 
but wider at the one end, and nearest the door; and on both sides are 
of seates, as in the new Assembly house at Edinburgh, but not so 
high, for there will be room for five or six score. At the upmost end, 
there is a chair set on a frame, a foot from the earth, for the Mr. Pro- 
locutor, Dr. Twisse. Before it, on the ground, stands two chairs for 
the two assessors, Dr. Burgess and Mr. White. Before these two 
chairs, through the length of the room, stands a table at which sis the 
two scribes, Mr. Byefield and Mr. Roborough. The house is all well 
hung, and has a good fire, which is some dainties (a rare thing) at 
London. Foreanent (opposite) the table, upon the Prolocutor’s right hand, 
there are three or four ranks of forms. On the lowest, we five do sit; 
upon the other, at our backs, the members of Parliament deputed to the 
Assembly. On the forms foreanent (opposite) us, on the Prolocutor's left 
hand, going from the upper end of the house to the chimney, and on 
the other end of the house, and backside of the table, till it come about 
to our seats, are four or five stages of forms, whereupon their divines sit 
as they please; albeit commonly they keep the same place. From the 
chimney to the door, there are uo” seats, but a void for passage. The 
Lords of Parliament use to sit on chairs, in that void, about the fire. — 

“We meet every day of the week except Saturday, We sit com- 
monly from nine to two or three in the afternoon. The Prolocutor, at 
the beginning and end, has a short prayer. The man, as the world 
knows, is very learned in the questions he has studied, and ve 
and beloved of all, and highly esteemed, but merely bookish, and not 
much, as it seems, acquainted with conceived prayer; among the unfit- 
test of all the company for any action; so after the prayer he sits mute. 
It was the canny (prudent) conveyance of those who guide most matters 
for their own interest, to plant such a man of purpose in the chair. The 
one assessor, our good friend Dr. Burgess, a very active and sharp man, 
supplies, as far as is decent, the Prolocutor's place; the other, our good 
friend Mr. White, has kept in (been confined by) the gout since our 
coming. 

“* Ordinarily there will be present about three score of their divines. 
These are divided in three committees ; in one whereof every man is 
a member. No man is excluded who pleases to come to any of the 
three. Every committee as the parliament gives orders in writ (writing) 
to take any purpose to consideration, takes a portion, and in their after- 
noon meetings prepares matters for the Assembly, sets down their 
minds in distinct propositions, and backs their propositions with texts of 
Scripture. After the prayer, Mr. Byefield the scribe reads the proposi- 
tion and scripture, whereupon the Assembly debates in a most grave 
and orderly way. No man is called up to s but who stands up of 
his own accord. He speaks so long as he will, without interruption. If 
two or three stand up at once, then the divines confusedly call on his 
name whom they desire to hear first. On whom the loudest and maniest 
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voices call, he 4 omens No man speaks to any but to the Prolocutor. 
They barangue long and very learnedly, They study the question well 
beforehand, and prepare their speeches: but withal the men are exceed 
ing prompt, and well spoken, I do marvel at the very accurate and ex- 
temporal eye that many of them usually make. When, upon every 
proposition by itself, and on every text of scripture that is brought to 
confirm it, every man who will has said bis whole mind, and the replies, 
duplies, and triplies, are heard; then the most part calls to the question. 
Byefield the scribe rises from the table, and comes to the P tor's 
chair, who, from the scribe’s book, reads a p ition, and says, ‘ As 
many as are in opinion that the question is well stated in the proposi- 
tion, let them say 1:’ when I is heard, ‘ As many as think otherwise, 
say No.’ If the difference of I’s and No’s be clear, as usually it is, then 
the question is ordered (put in order, or written down) by the scribes, 
and they go on to debate the first scripture alleged for proof of the pro- 
a. If the sound of I and No be nearly equal, then says the Pro- 
ocutor, ‘As many as say I, stand up:’ while they stand, the scribe and 
others number them in their minds; when they are set down, the No’s 
are bidden stand, and they likewise are numbered. This way is clear 
enough, and saves a great deal of time which we spend in reading our 
catalogue. When a question is once ordered, there is no more of that 
matter, but if a man will deviate, he is quickly taken up Mr. Assessor, 
or many others, confusedly crying, ‘ Speak to order.’ No man contra- 
dicts another expressly by name, but most discreetly (cevilly) speaks to 
the Prolocutor, and at most holds on the general, ‘'The reverend brother 
who lately or last spoke on this head, on that side, above or below.’ 

“T thought meet, once for all, to give you a taste of the outward form 
of their Assembly. They follow the way of their Parliament. Much 
of their way is good, and worthy of their imitation; only their long- 
someness is woeful at this time, when their church and kingdom lies 
under a most lamentable anarchy and confusion. They see the hurt of 
their /ength, but cannot get it helped;. for being to establish a new 
platform of worship and discipline to their mation for all time to come, 
they think they cannot be answerable, if solidly, and at leasure, they do 
not examine every point thereof,’’—vol. i. pp, xxix.—xxxii, 


Of this Jongsomeness, as well as of various other delinquencies, 
it would seem that the Assembly themselves were deeply and pe- 
nitently conscious. And that they might bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, they had recourse to the notable expedient of 
drawing up a catalogue of their own absurdities and indecencies, 
which they termed “ the Sins of the Assembly, in nine points;” 
and of resolving to humble themselves for these enormities by a 
solemn fast to be held on 15th September, 1644! °'The following 
is the list of improprieties, whiedi they thus intended to crown 
with the still more transcendant folly of an exposure of them to 
the world. 1. Neglecting attendance in the Assembly, though 
the affairs be so important. 2. Absence from prayers. 3. Read- 
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ing and talking in time of debates. 4. Neglect of Committees, 
5. Some speak too much, others too little. 6. Indecent behaviour. 
7. Unseemly language, and heats upon it. 8. Neglect of trying 
ministers. 9. Members of the Assembly drawing on parties, or 
being frightened with needless jealousies. It does not appear, 
after all, that the projected fast was actually kept. There was, 
indeed, a fast on 12th ewer 1644; but that was “ set 
apart upon occasion of that which befell the army in the West.”* 
By this quaint euphemism we are, doubtless, to understand the 
surrender of arms, artillery, and baggage, to which the forces 
under Essex, in Cornwall, were compelled by the King, shortly 
before that time. And, it may well be imagined, that this disaster 
was thought to call more loudly for national humiliation, than the 
contemptible irregularities of the Assembly, which were, other- 
wise, to have been publicly bewailed on the following day. 

By Baillie, Mr. Reynolds is not once mentioned. ‘There is 
no reason for believing that he took a very active part in the de- 
liberations; and in what manner he voted, cannot now be known. 
It is, however, melancholy to think that such a man should have 
been party to the proceedings of a convention, of which, “ what- 
ever may have been the eagerness of its debates, there is much 
evidence to prove, that, while they denied liberty of conscience to 
the nation at large, they were not themselves free,” (p, xxxiii.) 
Who can forbear to wish that he had been of the number of those 
who, like Usher, Saunderson, and Hammond, were nominated by 
Parliament, as members, but never gave their attendance! It can- 
not surely have been a consolatory reflection to him in the evening 
of his life, that he had ever been subsidiary to the views of a party, | 
who, while they were ready to tyrannize over the conscience of 
the English people, were themselves the slaves of the Scotch! 

When the Assembly had so far proceeded with their task, as to 
revise the first fifteen Articles of the Church of England, their 
labours were interrupted by the importation, from Scotland, of 
the Solemn League and Covenant; an engagement which ren- 
dered nugatory any further discussion of the respective merits of | 
articles, or liturgy, or episcopal government, and which was en- 
forced with a severity, quite as odious (to say the very least), as 
the hierarchy, which it reprobated, had ever been known to exer- 
cise. Such, however, was the price with which the Parliament 
was content to purchase the support of the Scottish nation; and 
such was the religious test, the introduction of which the King, 
in his proclamation against it, most righteously described, as “a 
traitorous design to endeavour to bring in a foreign force to it- 
vade this kingdom.” 


* See p, xxaii. note. 
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- Our regret at finding Reynolds a member of this convention is 
deepened by a recollection of the uses to which that body was 
applied by the atrocious policy of the Parhament. It being 
thought expedient to make the Royal Cause odious in the eyes of 
the other Protestant Churches of Europe, the Assembly of Di- 
vines was employed for this purpose. ‘They were desired to ad- 
dress a representation to those churches, in which it was now stated, 
that the King entertained a design, by the employment of the 
Irish, and other means, to hinder the intended reformation, and 
to condemn other churches as unsound, because not prelatical: 
and in this most upright proceeding the Scottish commissioners 
were requested to join. Such letters were a dis- 
patched, and produced a counter-declaration from the King to 
the same churches. The purpose (it should be recollected) for 
which this body was called together, was merely to consider and 
report upon a reformation of the government and discipline of the 
English Church. They were now, however, compelled to ap- 
ar before all Europe as the calumniators and accusers of their 
‘ing! It is impossible to reflect, without indignation, on this 
shameful and wanton degradation of the Assembly; or to think, 
without bitter sorrow, that learned and pious men should, for an 
instant longer, have continued members of a convention so abused 
and prostituted. , 
The final abolition of the hierarchy was followed by the inflic- 
tion of the Covenant upon the consciences of the clergy, on pain 
of ejection from their benefices. The vacancies occasioned 
this revolution imposed an additional duty on the Assembly. It 
was now ordained, that parishes should choose their own minis- 
ters, subject, however, to the examination and , aprie of the 
Assembly, and the confirmation of Parliament. In the exercise 
of this new function a committee was appointed by the Assembly, 
consisting of twenty-two members, some of whom afterwards con- 
formed ; and among that number was Reynolds. | 
When the hierarchy was laid in ruins, the nation was left for 
upwards of a twelvemonth without any system of ecclesiastical 
discipline and government. At last it was found meena 
raise up a substitute for the fabric which had been ished. 
The labour of constructing the new edifice devolved upon the 
Assembly. ‘They were ordered by Parliament to consider of 
such a constitution as “ might be most agreeable to God’s word.” 
The result of their toil and skill was the celebrated “ Directory 
for Public Worship,” which was established by an ordinance of 
Parliament, dated January 3, 1645; not, however, till it had been 
first submitted to the General Assembly of Scotland, and had 
received the sanction of their approval and adoption. 
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Among the clauses of this ordinance is one which shows that, 
whatever may have been their hatred of Romish doctrines, the 
reformers considered the Romish practice of persecution much 
too venerable to suffer innovation. By this clause, the use of the 
Common Prayer was forbidden, not only in any church, chapel, 
or place of public worship, but in any private place or family, 
under penalty of five pounds for the first offence, ten for the se- 
cond, and a year’s imprisonment for the third: an enactment, for 
which, as Mr. C. remarks, there is scarcely any parallel to be 
found, except in the measures resorted to in Popish reigns for the 
suppression of the English Bible. A severe penalty was also. 
enjoined against all who should write or print any thing against 
the Directory. And these, observes Neal, were the first fruits of 
Presbyterian Uniformity. Of Reynolds’s share in the construc- 
tion of the Direetory itself, we have no account. He was, how- 
ever, one of the committee for composing the Preface to it, which 
expresses a persuasion, that the reformers, by whom the discarded 
Liturgy was framed, ‘‘ were they now alive, would join with them” 
in the present work ! 
1645, a Committee of Accommodation was 
appointed by Parliament, with the view of reconciling the Inde- 
pendents to the Presbyterian forms of church government and 
ordination. Of this committee Reynolds was a member. Ac- 
commodation appears to have been, on this, as on many other 
occasions, “ a word of exceeding good command.” The Presby- 
terian influence was not, indeed, sufficient to effect the reconcilia- 
tion of the Independents; but it was still powerful enough to 
enforce their submission, ‘The Presbyterian system received 
additional confirmation from this measure, and toleration was 
denied to all who dissented from it. 

The Confession of Faith, the composition of which had been 
interrupted. by the arrival of the Scottish commissioners, remained 
still be completed; and Reynolds was one of the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. ‘This object was at last accomplished. 
Ihe Confession was presented to Parliament, where it was de- 
bated, and at length passed by a great majority, and ordered to 
be published in 1048. ‘The Scotch commissioners, having tri- 
umphantly effected their purposes, retired to their own country; 
and the Assembly separated without any formal dissolution. 

In 1647, Reynolds was among the seven divines appointed by 
Parliament to prepare the University of Oxford for the blessings 
of this new reformation. The success of these missionaries was 
marvellously unsatisfactory. The Parliament, therefore, resolved 
to try whether means could not be found more efficacious than 
sermons, for bringing this refractory and benighted body to the 
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desiréd uniformity. An ordinance was accordingly. passed for a 
visitation of the University, to be carried on by certain gentlemen, 
lawyers, and divines, under the direction of a committee held in 
London. The Visitors were to enforce immediate subscription 
to the league and covenant, the negative oath, and the whole 
Presbyterian discipline and doctrines, on pain of ejection from all 
collegiate dignities and emoluments. preenes 

Even this display of vigour failed to produce any corresponding 
effect upon the obstinate prejudices of the University. Its mem- 
bers forebore no expedient by which they could resist or em- 
barrass the proceedings of their reformers; who soon felt them- 
selves impelled to convince the recusants, that wherever the right 
might be, the power was with the Parliament and its delegates. 
Dr. Fell was accordingly ejected by violence from the Deanery 
of Christ-Church, and replaced by Reynolds; who also succeeded 
to the office of Vice Chancellor,* by the appointment of the Earl 
of Pembroke; a man whose patronage was itself little better than 
positive infamy. ‘The oath administered to him on his admission 
to office, is remarkable. It was in substance,—‘ You shall en- 
gage yourself to observe the statutes, liberties, privileges, and 
customs, rightly established in this University, in a way subordi- 
nate to the authority and power of Parliament, as far as you are 
thereto called by the place and office, whereunto you are now 
called and admitted.” ee 

It is admitted that Reynolds declined, as far as was practicable, 
any share in the violent, and almost brutal proceedings which fol- 
lowed. It appears, however, that he could not avoid joining his 
clerical brethren in the work of confiscation and expulsion, of 
which their lay-colleagues contrived to leave to them the execu- 
tion and the responsibility. Of Reynolds, Wood allows, that “ he 
was loth to nauseate his reputation by actions so much repugnant 
to his profession, till baited with Cheynell’s execrations of his 
detestable neutrality.” And a melancholy and humiliating spec- 
tacle it is, to behold a man, like him, of vast learning, of unfeigned 
piety, and of a moderate and catholic spirit, betrayed by infirmity 
of purpose, and perhaps by some little unsteadiness of principle, 
into an association with men, who, without remorse, were pulling 
down or degrading the noblest institutions of their country. 

Ded, rov Sporoic 

* The new Vice Chancellor is mentioned in no very respectful terms in a laughable 

account of the Oxford Reformation, written at the time, in burlesque Latin verse, 
«* Procancellarius novus prodit, 
Cui satis literarum ; 
Sed, id quod quisque probus odit, 
Est Conscientia parim.” 
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At length, however, the virtue of Reynolds.made a stand. In 
November, 1649, the Engagement was sent to Oxford;—an 
oath imposed by Cromwell, which bound the swearer to be “ true 
and faithful to the government established, without King, or 
House of Peers.” It is not very easy to discover why so mo- 
derate a pledgeof adherence to the existing order of things should 
discompose a digestion, which had already undergone a course of 
much more severe trial and discipline. However, so it was; and 
Reynolds was not content with expressing his disapprobation of 
this oath, but he procured a petition against it, which passed the 
Convocation. The Engagement was, nevertheless, tendered to 
the Colleges, but was refused by Reynolds, who, accordingly, was 
ejected from the Deanery of Christ-Church; and, in 1651, was 
succeeded by the celebrated Dr. Owen. One would willingly 
hope that Baxter is mistaken in affirming that, after some time, 
Reynolds repented of his integrity, and offered to take the En- 
gagement, in hopes of saving the deanery. 

On the loss of this dignity, he returned to his living of Bram- 
ston, and shortly after was appointed Vicar of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, London, which he held till the Restoration; continuing to 
be regarded, during that interval, as “ the pride and glory of the 
Presbyterians.” 

In the year 1659-60, when the Presbyterians had recovered 
their influence, and were employing it to effect the restoration of 
the King, Reynolds aided their views by his exertions im the pulpit. 
He was also one of the London Ministers who attended the 
putation to Breda; where they presented to his Majesty an ad- 
dress, in which they declared themselves friendly to moderate 
Episcopacy, but claimed a certain degree of liberty in some things 
which they thought unlawful. And when the King was restored, 
& paper was accordingly tendered to him, which was said to have 
been drawn up by Reynolds, Worth, and Calamy, recommending 
a reduced Episcopacy, according to the scheme of Archbishop 
Usher, and contending for a revised Liturgy, and the discontinu- 
ance of certain ceremonies. This was followed by the King’s de- 
claration ere ecclesiastical affairs: which was so generally 
satisfactory, that Reynolds seems to have been encouraged by it 
to accept the Bishoprick of Norwich. This step, however, was 
not taken tll after much consultation with Baxter; and, if Wood 
may be credited, Mrs. Reynolds, his wife, was a party to his de- 
liberations on this question, and laboured most dutifully to ease 
her lord of his scruples. The counsel of Baxter was, happily, of 
the same complexion. He agreed, that a bishoprick might be 
accepted, without any violation of the Covenant, or owning the 
anctent prelacy. By what process he contrived to reach this con- 
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clusion, we are utterly at a loss to imagine. The Covenant was, 
indisputably, levelled against prelacy, under every possible modi- 
fication. Besides, the same Episcopacy, which was interred 
during the Revolution, was dug up again, without any change, on 
the King’s return. It is, therefore, extremely difficult to per- 
ceive, how a bishoprick could then be accepted, without a virtual 
acknowledgment of the ancient prelacy. 7 is to no purpose to 
allege, that Reynolds, although he scrupled not to take the Cove- 
nant, was always known to be a friend to moderate Episcopacy : 
for, be that as it may, it still cannot be denied, that he accepted 
and retained the Bishoprick of Norwich, with all the attributes of 
the ancient prelacy about it; with its revenues, its powers, its 
jurisdiction, its dignities, and its seat in the House of Lords; in 
short, with all those appendages which rendered prelacy an 
abomination in the eyes even of the most moderate Presbyterians. 
His greatest admirers must, therefore, lament that he had not the 
courage and the wisdom publicly to renounce the Covenant, and 
manfully to acknowledge that his former opinions and principles 
were erroneous. He might thus have advanced to his preferment, 
at least by a straight and open, though somewhat abrupt, path, 
instead of creeping to it through the obliquities of a casuistry un- 
worthy of an honourable and high-minded man. yt 
But whatever may be thought of this transformation of “ the 
glory of the Presbyterians” into a Prelate of the Church of Eng- 
d, it cannot be denied that, when the change was once effected, 
he bore the honours and faculties of his new office meekly. At 
the Savoy Conference his voice was raised in behalf of moderate 
and conciliatory measures; and the same. pacific and conside 
temper appeared in the administration of his see. ‘The remainfer 
of his days was passed by him in his diocese, with the except 
of a few visits to London, chiefly for the purpose of his attand- 
ance in parliament, on which occasions he appears to have 
| — several times before the House of Lords, and . before 
ing. 
In the latter years of his life he suffered bitterly from the effects 
of those early habits of sedentary toil, which laid the foundation 
of his eminence. The price he was compelled to pay for his 
honours and distinctions, was an old age of severe and lingering 
pain, inflicted by the stone and gravel; under which he, at last, - 
sunk in the 76th year of his age. He expired at his. p aa in 
Norwich on the 28th of July, 1676: his remains-were deposited 
in a vault at the upper end of his chapel; and over them is a 
Latin inscription of considerable length, which is inserted by his 
biographer; and which is disfigured by one of those wretched 
conceits which, in those days, found their way into the most serious 
compositions. It informs us, that the nature of the deceased was 
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exempt from every thing harsh, except the tortures of the gravel 
and the strangury; and that those white stones, which were the 
instruments of death, were to him the symbols of life and vic- 
tory.* 

The works of Bishop Reynolds are now, perhaps, less gene- 
rally known than those of several other celebrated divines of that 
age. ‘That his writings were highly esteemed in his own time, 1s 
evident, from the fact, that they passed through multiplied edi- 
tions during his life. In 1658 they were first given to the public 


in a collected form. A more complete edition appeared in 1676, 


(in which, however, some pieces were still omitted,) and from 
that time till the present there does not appear to have been any 
demand for another. ‘The edition now before us is comprised i 
Six convenient octavo volumes, at a very reasonable price. 

We cordially rejoice at this republication, and at the state of 
taste and feeling which has called for it. The writings of this 
divine are entitled to an honourable rank in the theology of our 
country. ‘The student, who attentively peruses them, cannot fail 
greatly to enlarge his stores of all the most valuable common 
places of divinity, and at the same time to enrich his mind with 
a vast variety of original matter. 

The theoretical divinity of Reynolds, like that of most others 
of the Presbyterian school, is most decidedly Calvinistic. His 
intellect, however, was too powerful, his learning too various, and 
his temper too moderate, to endure the domineering and perma- 
nent encroachment of that system upon the regions of common 
sense. Passages, doubtless, might be produced from his vo- 
lumes, which, separately considered, might entitle the Predesti- 
narians to claim him for one of their most uncompromising cham- 
pichs. ‘The general tenour of his instruction and exhortation is, 
nevertheless, such as may very safely be adopted by the best regu- 
lated understandings. 

‘The truth is, that the Predestinarian doctrine is a drug, which, 
by the application of the logical drenching-horn, a man may, per- 
haps, be compelled to swallow. But, when swallowed, few 
healthy wetter w will be able to retain it long, without the com- 
bination of some better ingredients, which may correct and almost 


neutralize its pernicious qualities. It has been most acutely and 
justly observed,} that 


“very many sermons preached by them (the Calvinists), though the 
face of their doctrine be set against one or other of those (the Arminian) 


* Cui nihil inerat duri aut acerbi, 
Preter calculi, strangurieeque cruciatus, 
Quos Christian’ adeo, atque invicta, tulit fide et patientia, 
Ucalbi lapilli, licét mortis instrumenta, 
Tessera forent vite et victoria. 
F Sce Goodwin's Banner of Justification Displayed, published in 1659. 
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opinions, yet, in their use and application, reconcile themselves unto 
them. And as the Roman Orator observed, that the force of justice is 
so great, that even thieves and robbers, both by sea and land, who live 
by injustice and rapine, yet cannot live upon their trade without some 
practice of it among themselves; in like manner. the necessity and 

wer of those tenets and doctrines, nick-named Arminian, is so great, 
or the accommodating and promoting the affairs of Christianity, that even 
they, who get a good part of their subsistence by declaiming against 
them, yet cannot carry on their work without employing and asserting 
them very frequently. The grounds and principles of the Remonstrant 
faith are some of the choicest implements wherewith they work upon 


their art.” 
In other words, there is honour among thieves, and Arminian- 
ism among Calvinists! And this latter maxim is amply verified in 
the works of Reynolds. | 
His Calvinism is ehiefly discernible in the severity of his views 
respecting original sin, and the extent of human depravity. With 
regard to original sin, he goes to the full extent of maintaining that 
the pollution which we derive from Adam is not only the lan- 
guor of nature, the condition and calamity of mankind, the womb, 
seed, fomenter and formative virtue of other sins, but is itself, 
truly and properly, sin.” And in support of this notion, he con- 
tends that ‘ it is not the being voluntary or involuntary that doth 
make a thing sinful or not sinful, but being opposite to the rule 
which requires complete strength to serve God withal.” Yet he 
asserts that “ sin is swo modo voluntary too, because brought in 
by that will which was originally ours .... that Adam’s will was 
the will of all mankind; and therefore this sin, being voluntary in 
him, and hereditary unto us, is esteemed, in some sort, voluntary 
unto us too.”—vol. i. p. 185. 
It is no part of our present purpose to enter into a detailed 
examination of this or any other of the author's opinions. We 
cannot, however, forbear to remark, that this, like many other 
subjects of controversy, seems, after all, to resolve itself into a 
question relative to the signification of words. ‘That we come 
into the world in a condition which is the object of divine dis- 
ara m every sober and humble Christian is ready to confess. 
e has a monitor within, which informs him that, whenever his 
desires are inordinate, he is in a state morally displeasing to God, 
that is, in a state of sin; and as his passions have a.constant ten» 
dency to excess and disorder, they may justly be said to “ have 
_ the nature of sin.” And yet we conceive that it is utterly impos- 
sible for any human being to feel precisely the same sort of re- 
morse for this native imperfection of his moral powers, that he 
does for any actual transgression of the law of God. A man, for 
Wstance, may be conscious of a strong natural tendency to vin- 
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dictive and angry emotions; and this consciousness will probably 
be attended with a deep sense of demerit. Unless his character 
be otherwise fearfully depraved, he will never be able to pacify or 
suppress this feeling of ill-desert by the reflection that he brought 
the propensity into the world with him; that consequently he can 
be no more answerable for it than he is answerable for his phy- 
sical structure or complexion; and that a defect with which he 
was created, never can, of itself, render him an object of his 
Creator's displeasure. No one, with a mind tolerably well regu- 
lated, ever surrenders himself to the perilous delusion of this train 
of argument. That man should be ima state of moral liability for 
hereditary moral defects, may be a paradox which defies his in- 
tellectual powers. It is a paradox, however, in which his own 
moral feeling and capacity, together with the express declarations 
of Scripture, must compel him to acquiesce. e will, therefore, 
humbly and unfeignedly confess himself, on this account, to be a 
sinner from his mother’s womb. And yet it cannot be denied 
that his sorrow for this inherent and hereditary failing will be of 
a very different complexion from that, which is excited by any 
actual eruption of his ill-governed passions. 

But here arises the question, whether the word sin be, with 
precisely the same degree of strict propriety, applicable to the 
* fault and corruption of nature,” and to the wilful or habitual 
transgressions which it is constantly producing. And, perhaps, it 
may be very safely allowed that it is not. It may,indeed, be pre- 
dicated, both of the native infection, and of the positive and 
actual departure from right, that they are sinful. They are, each 
of them, adverse to the holiness of the divine nature, and may, 
therefore, be ta designated by one common term, Still it 
may be true that there is a partial diversion‘ of the word from its 
proper import, in the application of it to the moral imperfection 
of our nature. ‘The ambiguity, however, which may arise from 
this modified use of the word, is too slight to be dangerous to a 
candid heart and a clear head; and it seems to be sufficiently in- 
dicated, and guarded against, by the use of the epithets original and 
actual. ‘The consciousness of original depravity must inspire the 
deepest sorrow, humiliation, and self-distrust, and must utterly de- 
stroy all claim of desert, nay, all pretensions to innocence, in the 
sight of God. Such depravity has, therefore, the properties of sin 
in a measure amply sufficient to entitle it to the name. But yet, 
it can hardly be said that it is accompanied with exactly the same 
feeling of self-reproach, and self-accusation, which is always more 
or less vividly excited by actual breaches of rectitude, and which 


seems to give them, in a peculiar manner, the impress and cha- 
racter of sinfulness. 
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As for the position, that the sin which was voluntary in Adam, 
must by imputation be voluntary in us, who are identified with 
him, it 1s one which may, perhaps, silence an inquirer, but never, 
surely, can satisfy or convince him. ‘That Adam has transmitted 
to us a sinful nature, we can easily believe, because we constantly 
suffer from its effects. But who can ever be made to comprehend 
that our natural propensity to evil is voluntary, in a sense at all 
similar to that, in which the actual violation of God’s command- 
ment by Adam is said to be voluntary? Who can ever be brought 
to regard himself as a sinner, by the aid of something which very 
much resembles a legal fiction—a sort of technical and imaginary 
relation back to that exercise of will, which made the first man a 
transgressor? Is it not much wiser and much safer to consult our 
own internal sense and consciousness, as enlightened by the gene- 
ral tenour of God’s word, than to resort to illustrations derived 
from human contrivances and artifices of speech? 

That infants should be liable to a curse in consequence of the 
corruption of their nature, and this too before they are conscious 
of that corruption, or capable of moral agency, is, indeed, a mys- 
tery, to the explanation of which human sagacity is utterly un- 
equal. But, happily, we are relieved from all necessity of 
attempting to explain it. ‘The same Revelation which announces 
the evil, provides the remedy. No sooner was the poison infused, 
than the antidote was mercifully prepared for its correction. 
Original sin, considered as a curse, 1s abolished by the economy 
of redemption. The condemnation which it is said to merit, is 
reversed, at least in favour of those who are brought to Christ, 
and, perhaps, still more extensively. Its power of molesting and 
endangering mankind, by betraying them into actual transgression, 
it still unhappily retains. But it has lost its original power of 
bringing down certain perdition upon us; and by this merciful 
change we are translated, virtually, from a state of despair, into a 
state of probation; and the more steadily this condition is kept in 
view by divines, the more sound and salutary are their speculations 
likely to prove. 

With regard to the extent of man’s natural depravity, Reynolds’s 
horror of the Pelagian heresy drives him to the adoption of the 
most austere opinions. He is not satisfied with maintaining that 
our principles are vitiated, and our faculties out of joint. He. 
does not hesitate to affirm of mankind, that 


‘‘ in their whole frame there is an universal inaptitude and indisposition 

for any good, and as large a forwardness to all evil . . . that they are in 

the womb as cockatrice eggs, and in conception a seed of vipers, more 

rom in the pure eyes of God than toads and serpents are in ours,” — 
191, 
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He observes, that where there is dvoula (or transgression of the 
law) there is sin; but that in original sin there is more, for there is 
avrivoula, rebellion and antipathy against the whole law,—(vol. 1. 
p- 186.) He contends that the best works of the natural man are 
altogether abominable in the sight of God,—(vol.1i. p. 223.) 
These statements will prepare us for another of the same com- 
plexion, in which the least possible sin is represented as having a 


fatal and ruinous efficacy, which can hardly be thought of without 
consternation. 


‘* In the least sin that can be named, there is so much life and venom, 
as not all the concurrent strength of those millions of angels, one of 
whom was in one night able to slay so many thousand men, had been 
able to remove. More violence and injustice against God in a wandering 
thought, in an idle word, in an impertinent and unprofitable action, than 
the worth of the whole creation, though all heaven were turned into one 
sun, and all the earth into one paradise, were able to expiate . . . and if 
one small sin be so full of life, as not all the strength, nor all the deaths 


or annibilations of all the angels in heaven could have expiated, how shall 
I stand before an army of sins ?”—pp. 203, 204. 


Without presuming to limit the measure of guilt belonging to 
our slightest transgressions, we may safely venture to affirm, that 
no salutary effect is ever likely to result from statements and cal- 
culations so extravagant as this. ‘They are much more fitted to 
excite incredulous hatred than pious apprehension. At all events, 
they are conceived in a spirit widely different from that which 
pervades the Scripture. Our blessed Saviour, for instance, tells 
us in general terms, that for every idle word we utter, we shall be 
called on to give account at the day of judgment. But here he 
stops, and his declaration leaves behind it a wholesome impression 
as to the dangers of an ill-governed tongue. Our author is car- 
ried by his zeal far beyond his Divine Master. He most inju- 
diciously brings the demerit of a single loose or thoughtless ex- 
pression, into comparison with the whole power and opulence of 
the universe; and pronounces that the guilt of the idle word far 
outweighs the worth and virtue of all created things! Such, on 
the one hand, is the serene and temperate aspect of Uncreated 
Wisdom: such, on the other, the unnatural violence and distortion 
of mere human faculties, when straining after objects beyond their 
grasp. 

It was to be expected that he who could maintain the entire 
depravity of man, would also contend that all men are equally de- 
praved; for, of the corruption which is total, there can of course 


be no gradations. And we find, accordingly, that Reynolds ven- 
tures fearlessly to this extremity. 


“‘ As face answereth unto face in water, renders the same shape, 
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colour, lineaments, proportion; so the beart of man to. man,.* — Every 
man may, in other man’s heart, see the complete image, deformities, un- 
cleanness of his own. Suppose we two acorns, of most exact and geo- 
metrical equality of seminal virtue, planted in two several places, of as 
exact and uniform a temper of earth: needs must they both grow into 
trees of equal strength and tallness, unless the benignity and influences 


of heaven do come differently upon them. Our case is the same, We. 


are all naturally cast into one mould ; all equally partake the self-same 


degrees and proportions of ofiginal lusts; our hearts equally by nature 
fruitful in evil.”"—vol. i. p. 135. 


We have here an assertion which it is utterly impossible to sup- 
port by proof, and which all observation and experience seem to 
contradict. Nothing, probably, but the infatuation of an hypo- 
thesis could ever have suggested the notion of a perfect original 
equality in the moral strength or weakness of different men. All 
the phenomena are against it, All analogy is against it. No two 
human beings, probably, ever were born with an entire similarity 
either of physical or mental quality; and it 1s scarcely credible 
that a greater degree of uniformity should be found in the moral 
and spiritual character of our species. It may, indeed, be predi- 
cated, with equal safety, of all men, that they are corrupt and de- 
praved; but this by no means implies that the moral disorder has, in. 
all men, precisely the same type, or the same degree of intensity. 
In every human being the malignity of the distemper must be 
fatal, unless the mercy of heaven should interpose to arrest and 
counteract it; but yet it may be true, that divine grace itself has, 
in different persons, different obstacles to encounter. The dege- 
neracy may be universal, and yet individual peculiarities may ren- 
der an endless variety of operation requisite for the process of 
recovery. It must be allowed, however, that Reynolds's practical 
application and use of this doctrine is altogether unexceptionable, 
The consideration of our entire corruption is produced by him, 
both as a constant excitement to jealousy and vigilance, and as an 
overpowering inducement to reliance on the sufficiency of the 
Saviour. And the sum of the whole is, that ‘ it is our duty to 
fight with sin, and Christ’s office and promise to subdue it; that 
we must perform that which he requireth of us, and trust him 
with that which he promiseth unto us.”—vol. 1. p. 193. : 

Among the atrocious absurdities notoriously maintained by the 
fanatical Calvinists of that time, was the maxim, that all things 
belong of right to the elect; and who the elect were, was with 
them a matter beyond all controversy! . And this principle was 
often carried into effect by them with such hearty good-will, .and 
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such unlimited faith, that, like the Anabaptists described by 
Hooker,* 


“ they grew at the last to think they could not offer unto God more ac- 
ceptable sacrifice, than by turning their adversaries clean out of house and 
home, and by enriching themselves with all kind of spoil and pillage. 
Which thing being laid to their charge, they had in readiness their an- 
swer, that now the time was come when, according to our Saviour’s pro- 
mise, the meek ones must inherit the earth; and that their title hereunto 
was the same which the righteous Israelites had unto the goods of the 
wicked Egyptians.” 

- This was a notion much too extravagant and pernicious to be 
patronized by the moderate spirit of Reynolds. He accordingly, 
m his treatise on the Vanity of the Creature, maintains that it 
would be clearly sinful in the saints to usurp another man’s 
goods, upon the presumption that Christ is theirs, and with him 
all things. ‘The position, however, that the elect are invested, by 
a sort of especial title, with a dominion over all the riches of the 
creation, was one which his principles would not permit him alto- 
gether to abandon; and there is something remarkably curious 
and amusing in the ingenuity and the eloquence with which he 
labours to render the maxim innoxious. He observes that 


“ though the faithful have not, in the right of their inheritance, any mo- 
nopoly or engrossment of the creatures to themselves, yet still they have, 
and shall have, the service of them all. That is thus: if it were possible 
for ce member of Christ to stand absolutely in need of the use and ser- 
vice of the whole creation, all the creatures in the world should surely 
wait upon him, and be appropriated unto him. The moon should stand 
still; the sun go back; the lions should stop their mouths; the fire 
should give over burning ; the ravens should bring him meat; the Hea- 
vens should rain down bread ; the rocks should gush out with water; 
all the creatures should muster up themselves to defend the body of 
Christ. But though no such absolute necessity shall ever be, yet ordi- 
narily we must learn to believe, that those things which God allows us 
are best suitable to our particular estate, God knowing us better than we 
do ourselves : that as less would haply make us repine, so more would 
make us full, and lift up our hearts against God, and set them on the 
world ; so that all is ours, not absolutely, but subordinately, serviceably, 
according to the exigence of our condition, to the proportion of our faith, 
and furtherance of our salvation.”—vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 


There are some parts of the above passage which remind us of 
the magnificent conclusion of Hooker's Sermon on the Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect. It is, however, neither so 
splendid nor so innocuous. Surely Reynolds must have per- 
ceived that the saints would soon find it very possible for them to 


* Preface, p. 186. 
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stand in need of the wealth and services of the creation. They 
would as certainly find that the creatures of the world would not 
always be in readiness to wait upon their exigencies. The con- 
clusion would, then, inevitably be, that they would not be doing 
justice to their own high privileges, as the chosen of God, if they 
did not help themselves out of the abundance of his bounties. 
Such are the natural and most destructive consequences of hold- 
ing any compromise with dangerous and extravagant interpreta- 
tions of Scripture! 

In examining the compositions of this author, one cannot fail 
to be forcibly struck by his display of a searching and penetrating 
force of intellect, which enables him to enter into the very heart 
of his subject, and to explore all its depths and recesses, He has 
a power of analysis which is constantly at work to separate every- 
thing into its component parts, and exhibits to our view its ele- 
mentary, and (if the expression may be allowed) its corpuscular 
structure. His demonstration (to use an anatomical phrase) is so 
minute, that it displays not only every muscle, but almost every 
nerve and fibre. He has the faculty of injecting his mind, as it 
were, so completely into his subject, as to make its subtlest rami- 
fication clearly and distinctly visible. ‘The effect of this pecultar 
talent is not always favourable to grandeur orelevation. Analysis 
may be carried to such an extent as to perplex and embarrass 
rather than elucidate. It may call upon the reader for a micro- 
scopic exercise of his powers, which, after a time, is apt to fatigue 
and bewilder; while it withholds the gratification to be derived 
from a comprehensive survey of the object in all its majesty and 
proportion. It is further attended with this inconvenient effect, 
namely, that it is apt to betray the author into an habitual search 
after meanings and principles which never were in the contempla- 
tion of the sacred writers; and, further, that it causes the reader 
to bow down, like Issachar, beneath two burdens; the burden of 
a vast and unmanageable collection of thoughts; and, the load of 
an oppressive apprehension, that, after all, he may be following 
the Iitees of man, instead of the dictates of inspiration. 

_In all departments of theology, his resources are certainly pro- 
digious; and in nothing, perhaps, is his affluence more astonish- 
ing, than in his power of illustration. His wealth is sometimes, 
however, poured out with an injudicious prodigality. It is, oc- 
casionally, exhibited in a manner which withdraws the attention 
from the beauty and sacredness of Truth, to fix it on the volubility 
and accomplishment of her hierophant. 

An instance of this unseasonable profusion may be found in 
vol. i. p. 264, where his object is to illustrate the hidden and in- 
visible power of sin. 
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“« The second question is, whether privy and secret sins which never 
break forth into light, may reign? To which I answer, that of all otber 
sins, those which are secret have the chiefest rule; such as are privy 
pride, hypocrisy, self-justification, rebellion, malicious projects against 
the Word and worship of God, &c. The prophet compares wicked 
men's hearts to an oven. As an oven is hottest when it is stopped, that 
no blast may break forth; so the heart is oftentimes most sinful when 
most reserved. It was a great part of the pride and state of the Persian 
Kings, that they were seldom seen by their subjects in public; and the 
kingdom of China, at this day, is very vast and potent, though it com- 
municate but little with other le: so those ‘ lodging thoughts,’ as 
the prophet calls them, which lie stifled within, may be most powerful 
when they are least discovered, First, because they are ever in the 
throne (for the heart is the throwe of sin); and everything hath most of 
itself, and is least mixed and altered where it first riseth. Secondly, be- 
cause they are in the heart, as a stone in the centre freest from opposi- 
tion and disturbance,—which, breaking forth into act, they might be 
likely to meet withal. And this may be one of the depths and projects 
of Satan against the soul of man, to let him live in some fair and plau- 
sible conformity for the outward conversation; that so his rule in the 
heart may be the more quiet both from clamours of conscience, and from 
cure of the Word. 

** The third question is, whether sins of ignorance may be reigning 
sins? To which 1 answer, that it is not man’s knowledge of a king 
which makes him a king, but bis own power. Saul was a king, when 
the witch knew not of it. For as those multitudes of imperceptible stars 
in the milky way do all contribute to that general confused light which 
we there see, so the undiscerned power of unknown sins doth add much 
to the great kingdom which sin hath in the hearts of men. A letter, 
written in an unknown language, or in dark and invisible characters, is 
yet as truly a letter as that which is most intelligible and distinct; so 
though men make a shift to fill their consciences with dark and illegible 
sins,—yet there they are as truly as if they were written in capital cha- 
racters,”" 


We are afraid that most readers of this passage will rise from 
the perusal of it with much more admiration of the Author's in- 
genuity, than dread for the machinations and devices of their in- 
visible foes! 

Again: in one of his Sermons on Hosea xiv. he is desirous 
of impressing the truth, that all earthly helps are worse than 


useless, against the anger of the Almighty. If he fails of his ob- 
ject, it is not for want of similitudes. 


“* The grace and favour of God is ‘ life,’ ‘ better than life :’ and there- 
fore must needs be the most sovereign antidote to preserve, and to bear 
up the soul above all other discomforts; whereas if he be angry, no other 
helps are able to relieve us. Brass and iron can fence me against 4 
ballet, or against a sword: but if I were to be cast into a furnace of 
fire, it would help to torment me; if into a pit of water, it would help 
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to sink me. Now our God is a ‘ Consuming fire,’ and his breath a 
‘ stream of brimstone.’ Human plaisters can never cure the wounds 
which God makes: where he is the smiter, he must be the healer too. 
All the candles in a country are not able to make day there, till the 
sun come; and all the contents of the world are not able to make com- 
fort to the soul, till the Sun of righteousness arise, ‘ with healing in his 
wings. In a mine, if a damp come, it is in vain to trust to your lights, 
they will burn blue, and dim, and at last vanish: you must make haste 
to a drawn upward, if you will be safe. When God sharpeneth an 
affliction with his displeasure, it is vain to trust to worldly succours; 
r desires and affections must be on ‘things above,’ if you will be re- 
ieved. There is no remedy, no refuge from God's anger, but to God’s 
oo Blood-letting is a cure of bleeding, and a burn a cure against a 
urn; and running unto God is the way to escape him; as to close 
and get in with him that would strike you, doth avoid the blow. Ina 
tempest at sea, it is very dangerous to strike to the shore; the safest 
way is to have sea-room, and to keep in the main still :—there is no 
landing against any tempest of God’s judgments at any shore of world 
or carnal policies, but the way is to hee with him still: if he be wi 


us in the ship, the winds and the sea will at last be rebuked.” —vol. iii, 
p. 212. 


Who would ever have even thought it possible to bring together 
such a variety of images, from such remote regions of nature and 
of art, m the compass of one short page? Here we have, brass 
and iron; fire and water; the light of the sun, and the darkness — 
of the mine; candles and lanterns; cataplasms and phlebotomy; 
and, lastly, the craft and mystery of navigation; all called in to 
illustrate the meuffictency of human resources, when the Deity 
arrays himself against us! And every one must, surely, perceive 
that the subject is degraded, rather than honoured, by the attend- 
ance of this most whimsical and motley assemblage. 


Once more; speaking of the anguish of an afflicted conscience, 
he observes, 


“ These sorrows are many times preparations for more joy, as the sor- 
row of a travailing woman. Black roots bear beautiful flowers. The 
whale that swallowed Jonah, carried him to the shore. Dark colours 
make way for an overlaying of gold. The more a stone is wounded by 
the hand of an engraver, the more beauty is superinduced upon it. 
Many times, where the Lord intends most comfort, he doth usher it, in 
With more sorrow; as the angel first lamed Jacob, and then blessed 
him.”—vyol, iv. p. 404. 
* Recent discoveries have shown this to be true in a sense not here con 
bY Reynolds. If parallel lines or grooves be cut upon steel, with a delicate engine, at 
distance of, from the 2,000th to the 10,000th of an inch, a variety of colours is re- 
flected, and a play of fints prodaced, which in a strong light, resemble those of the 
diamond, The same effect would, probably, follow from a similar process on the sur- 
face of a smooth and hard stone, Possibly the diamond itself, if its surface could be 
exam ned, would be found to be thus grooved. 
NO, VII.—JULY, 1828. I 
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The following, however, isan: instance of the power of illus- 
tration judiciously and most efiéctively applied: 

“ The uses of the law are Stveétal, according to the divers considera- 
tions of it. For we may considef it either per se, in itself, according to 
the primary intention thereof, in its being and new publication; or, per 
accidens, according to the secondary and inferior effects thereof. By 
accident or secondarily, the law doth exasperate lust, by reason of the 
venomous and malicious quality which is in sin. And this the law doth, 
not by ingenerating, or implanting, lust in the heart; but by exciting, 
calling out, and occasioning that which was there before: as a chain 
doth not beget any fury in a wolf; nor a bridge infuse any strength 
into the water; nor the presence of an enemy instil, or create, de 
novo, any malice in a man; but only occasionally reduce into act, 
and call forth that rage, which was habitually there before.”*—vol. i, 
p. 345. 

His passion for novelty of allusion often betrayed Reynolds, 
as it did many other writers of that age, into thoughts which were 
unnatural, and sometimes low and sordid. Of forced and violent 
conceits we have an instance in his exposition of Psalm CX, 
In speaking of the purposes for which the Redeemer suffered, 
he resorts to the following strange and confused similitude: 


“As there fell a mighty and tempestuous wind on the Red Sea, 
whereby the passage was opened for Israel to go out of Egypt into 
Canaan ; so Christ was to be torn and divided by his sufferings, that so 
there might be a passage for us to God, through the sea of wrath, which 
was between our Egypt and our Canaan, our sin and our salvation.” — 
vol. ii. p. 460. 

As might be expected, this anxiety for uncommon illustration, 
is most ambitiously indulged in his earliest performances. We 
have already spoken of his ‘‘ Meditations on the Sacrament” as 
an achievement perfectly marvellous for an ungraduated man. 
It displays an extent and variety of erudition, for which it would 
probably be vain to search in the exercises of any modern student 


of theology. It has, however, many thoughts which are hunted 9 


down till they lose all their dignity and propriety. A single ex- 
ample may be sufficient. Among the reasons for our eating and 
drinking the Sacrament, be reckons it to be one, that we have, 
thus, intimated to us, the conformity of the faithful unto Christ. 
Now this is a notion which, obviously, must cease to be impres- 
sive, the moment it ceases to be general. Reynolds, however, is 
resolved that the reader shall examine it, till it begins to appear 


mean, and almost disgusting. He observes, that, 


“in the appetite for food there is ever found a proportion between na- 
ture and its nourishment : that whatsoever hath repugnant qualities unto 
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nature, she is always impatient of itand is never quieted, until, one 
way or other, she disburden herself. .Atid thus: it is, and ought to be, 
betwixt Christ and the faithful. . .. ) All other things in the world are 
very unsuitable to the desires of faith, ,mor are able to satiate a soul 
which hath tasted Christ; because we find in them something of a dif- 
ferent, yea repugnant nature, to that precious faith by him infused. No 
man, having tasted old wine, desireth new, for he saith the old is better ; 
and, therefore, howsoever the wicked may. drink iniquity like water, and 
roll it under their tongue as a sweet thing, yet the children of God, who 
have been sensible of that venomous quality which lurketh in it, and 
have tasted of that bread which cometh down from Heaven, never thirst 
any more after the deceitful pleasures, the stolen waters of sin; but no 
sooner have they unadvisedly tasted of it, but presently they feel a war 
in their bowels, a struggling and rebellion between the faith by which 
they live, and that poison which would smother and extinguish it; which, 
by the efficacy of that faith whereby we overcome the world, ts cast out 
and vomited up in humble confession; and so the faithful regain their fel- 
lowship with Christ.’’—vol. iii. pp. 40, 41. 


Another of his juvenile productions is his collection of Medi- 
tations on the Fall and Rising of St. Peter. We are not here, as 
in some of his other performances, overpowered with a display of 
learned references. ‘The author seems to rely solely on his own 
original and unassisted stores of thought; and most assuredly it 
must have required the application of a very powerful pressure to 
extort from so simple a subject such a multitude of odd and un- 
expected reflections. ‘That their value was not always equal to 
their singularity may be seen from the following specimen:—In 
his twenty-first Meditation the question occurs to him, why our 
Saviour should choose the service of a cock in the ministry of re- 
pentance? And in his search for an answer to this question he is 
fortunate enough to discover, that the crow of a cock gave Peter, 
as well an example to follow, as an occasion to repent; for a true 
minister must have the wings of a cock, to rouse himself from 
security; and the watchfulness of a cock, to discern and forewarn 
danger; and the voice of a cock, to cry aloud, and to tell Israel of 
his sins; and, lastly, the hours of a cock, to preach in season and 
out of season the glad tidings of salvation. And then he demands, 
who would think that a weak cock should be able to do more 
with Peter, than prophets and apostles with other men? that -the 
noise of a cock’s crow should be heard so deep as the confines of 
Hell?—(vol. iv. pp. 22,23.) Again, in Meditation twenty-eight, 
he asks of the Apostle, “ was the voice of a virgin able to drive 
thee from the Son of a virgin, or the challenge of a servant from 
the presence of a Lord?”—ibid. p. 26. 

Conformably to the fashion of the times, his learning is often 
$0 applied as to incumber rather than to dignify his subject. The 
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effect of his pedantry is sometimes positively ludicrous. He has a 
funeral sermon on a very estimable personage, one Mr. Peter 
Whaley, Mayor of the good town of Northampton, whose memory 
was, doubtless, worthy of all respect and commendation. But 
who would have expected to find the virtues of this mirror of ma- 
gistrates illustrated by the introduction of such names as Tully, 
Heraclides Ponticus, Cato, Alphenus, Varus, Agathocles and 
Pompey the Great?—not to mention Primislaus, Pinctus, and 
others, of whom, probably, uo living mortal has ever heard before! 
—vol. iv. pp. 477, 478. 

His Essay on the Passions and Faculties of the Soul of Man 
displays the power of a capacious and penetrating mind, embar- 
rassed and fettered in some degree by the scholastic method, and 
occasionally bewildered by the want of a sound and simple philo- 
sophy. We have no space for its examination. We cannot, how- 
ever, forbear to produce one curious specimen of his mode of 
classification. He remarks that the object of all hatred is evi; 
and, all evil implying opposition to good, admits of so many seve- 
ral respects as there are kinds of opposition. He then contends 
that there are four kinds of evil, or that evil may be considered 
under four different aspects, viz.— There is, first, an evil of con- 
trariety; second, of privation; third, of contradiction ; fourth, of 
relation. The evil of contrariety is exemplified in “ the qualities 
of fire unto water, or a wolf unto a sheep; and is the object of 
hatred, by reason of the destructive efficiency which one hath 
upon the other.” Now surely the contrariety between the wolf 
and the sheep is very similar to the contrariety between an alder- 
man anda turtle. The destructive efficiency is, in either case, 
pretty much the same. And yet it would seem very strange to 
ascribe to the living mass of calipash and calipee a feeling of 
hatred or hostility against the voracious functionary! Some ani- 
mals, it is true, may be endowed with an instinctive and blind 
antipathy for their persecutors aud devourers. But to give to 
such antipathy the name of hatred, is an abuse of terms, which 
tends only to confusion. Hatred, indeed, it may be, in the lan- 
guage of yey or rhetoric, but never, certainly, in that of philo- 
sophy. But this is the way in which philosophy is rendered intri- 
cate, and her territory intersected by innumerable and useless 
subdivisions! A little more care and circumspection in the use of 
words would most effectually prevent all this perplexity. 

It may, perhaps, be expected that we should furnish copious 
extracts, calculated to justify the high reputation of Reynolds, 
and to give to general readers a taste of his various excellence. 
But of such selection there would be no end. It is scarcely pos- 
siblé to open his volumes without alighting upon something im- 
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pressive, vigorous, and original. A few specimens, however, 
may be taken, almost at random. 

The following passage, from his treatise on the Sinfulness of 
Sin, contains a remarkable exhibition of his masterly dexterity in 
unravelling the intricacies of a ‘Sifficult question. 


But then comes the second case proposed: If a wicked man can do 
nothing but evil, then, it seems, he ought to leave undone all his alms, 
prayers, fastings, and religious services, because we are to abstain from 
every thing which is polluted with sin; and that which God will not 
see, man must not do.—To this I answer, No, by no means. The poor 
man at the pool of Bethesda, though utterly impotent and meshieine 
crawl in, when the angel came to stir the waters,—did not yet neglect, 
what lay in his power, to wait at the place, and to endeavour his own 
cure. Natural impotency can give no excuse to wilful neglect. When 
Simon Magus was in the gall of bitterness, yet St. Peter directed him 
then to pray. Here then these two rules must regulate this case, First, 
A wicked man’s necessity of sinning must not nullify the law of God, 
which requires the doing of those things, though not with such an un- 
clean heart as he doth them. The impotency of man must not either 
prejudice God's authority, or diminish his own duty: As, though ‘ where 
sin abounds, grace doth more abound,’ yet a man must not sin, that grace 
may abound ; so, though when a wicked man doth the things of the law, 
he sinneth, yet he must not omit the duty, upon pretence to escape the 
sin, Secondly, When a thing is evil ‘ propter fieri,’ because it is done, 
the doing of that thing is unlawful, and intrinsically sinful, and therefore 
to be avoided : but when a thing done is evil, not because it is done, 
but because something which should make the doing of it good and ac- 
ceptable, is omitted, and so it is evil, not in the substance of the thing, 
but by reason of the defects which cleave unto it,—here this ought still 
to be done, but the other ought to be left undone. Jehu was com- 
manded to destroy the house of Ahab; he did so, and thus far he did 
well; but his ends and God's divide the same action,—God, out of jus- 
tice,—he, out of policy; and therefore though he esteemed it zeal, yet 
God accounted it murder and shedding of blood : and though, as it was, 
in substance, the thing which God commanded, he did reward it: yet, 
as the execution thereof was otherwise than he required, so he threaten- 
eth to revenge it: ‘I will avenge the blood of Jezebel upon the house of 
Jehu.’ What, then, is Jehu to commit murder ? God forbid: And yet 
is he to do that, in doing whereof he is to commit murder? Yes ; for 
God requires it. So then be was to perform God’s command, but he was 
not thereby to work out his own projects? God commanded him to 
execute his justice, but not his own revenge. When the prophet Jere- 
miah foretold the captivity of the Jews, if he had hed judgment 
with such an affection as Jehu did execute it, with aims at his own 
credit in the truth of his message, with delight in the ruin and desola- 
tion of the Church, with expectation and desire to see the lamentable 
accomplishment of his own preaching, (as Jonah did at Nineveh) ; 
though he had done that which God required, yet had he greatly sinned 
M corrupting his message with his own lust: but herein was the faith- 
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fulness of that holy man seen, that though he did proclaim the woetul 
day, yet he did not desire it, but said, ‘ Amen’ to the words of those 
false prophets, that preached peace and restitution again. So then, to 
conclude this case, when an action hath evil in its own substance, it is 
to be omitted ; but when the action;is of itself the matter of a precept, 
and so hath evil only externally cas€ upon it by the agent that doth it, 
here the action is not to be omitted, but the agent is to be reformed.”— 
vol, i. pp. 221, 222. 


Who will not at once perceive and admire the beauty, the 
truth, the masculine good sense, and profound piety of his an- 
swers to the question, “ Why have not the faithful more abun- 
dance of the good things of this life than worldly men?” 


* I answer, First, ‘ A little that the righteous hath, is better than 
great possessions of the ungodly.’—For first, they have the main sub- 
stance of these things as well as the other ; they live, and eat, and are 
clothed as well as they. And, secondly, they have the comforts more, 
less anguish of heart, vexation and contention of mind, than the others 
have. And to them it is all one, whether they go into Heaven through 
the gate, or through the wicket. As a bird with a little eye, and the 


advantage of a wing to soar up withal, may see far wider than an ox [| 


with a greater; so the righteous with a little estate, joined with faith, 

uillity, and devotion, may have more pleasure, feel more comfort, 
see more of God's bounty and mercy, than a man of vast possessions, 
whose heart cannot lift itself above the earth. 


* Secondly, As Nature, when she intendeth a farther and more noble 


perfection, is less curious and elaborate in inferior faculties, (as man is 9 


exceeded by the eagle for sight, and the hound for scent, and the hare 
for swiftness ; because Nature, intending in him a more spiritual and 
divine soul, chose to be less delicate and exact in the senses ;) so God, 
intending to bestow upon the faithful a far more exceeding and abundant 
weight of heavenly aby, doth not always so fully enlarge his hand to- 
wards them in these earthly things, as to those who have no other portion 
but in this life. We see, then, how much it concerns us to look unto 
the ground of our tenure, to observe in what service we hold our estate ; 
whether as appurtenances to God’s kingdom, or as merely the pastures 


of a beast, which do only fatten against the day of slaughter.” —vol. i. 
pp- 325, 326. 


It may, perhaps, be thought by some, that in the following 
extract from one of his Sermons on Hosea, the moral qualities 
are somewhat needlessly and injudiciously disparaged. But, 
with this reserve, the passage is admirable: there is in it a 
scriptural richness and energy which we should gladly see trans- 
ferred into our modern compositions for the pulpit. We print 
with it the marginal references, in order that the reader may see 
the superfluous industry with which he thought it necessary to 
fortify himself by the production of competent authorities. 


** And as he thus blesseth us, in the like manner should we serve him; 
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not offer unto him the refuse, the halt, and blind, and maimed, for sa- 
crifice; not give unto him of that which cost us nothing, but go to 
Lebanon for all our sacrifices, covet earnestly the best gifts, press for- 
ward and labour to perfect holiness in the fear of God; give unto him 
our lilies, the beauties of our minority ; and our cedars, the strength of 
our youth; and our olives, and grapes, and corn, and wine: whatever 
gifts he hath bestowed on us, use them unto his service and honour 
again; not content ourselves with the form of godliness, with the mo- 
rality of virtue, with the outside of duties, with the seeds and begin- 
nings of holiness (he hath none, who thinks he hath enough); but 
strive who shall outrun one another unto Christ, as Peter and John did 
towards his sepulchre. It was a high pitch which Moses aimed at, when 
he said, ‘ I beseech thee, show me thy glory.* Nothing would satisfy 
him but fulness and satiety itself. Be sure that all your graces come 
from Sion, and from Lebanon, that they grow in Emmanuel’s land: till 
Christ own them, God will not accept them. Moral virtues and out- 
ward duties, grapes of Sodom, may commend us unto men; nothing but 
inward, spiritual, and rooted graces, the grapes of Lebanon, will com- 
mend us unto God.t To do only the outward works of duty, without 
the inward principle, is at best but to make ourselves like those mixed 
beasts, elephants and camels, in the civil law ;{ ‘ operam prestant, na- 
tura fera est ;? which though they do the work of tame beasts, yet have 
the nature of wild ones. Moral virtue,§ without spiritual piety, doth not 
commend any man unto God; for we are not accepted unto him, but 


in Christ; and we are not in Christ but by the Holy Spirit.”—vol. iii. 
p. 359, 360. 


Of his preceptive style a very striking specimen may be found 
in that part of his Essay on the Passions and Faculties of the 
Soul, in which he gives directions for the moderation of anger. 
We can only insert a portion of it. 


“ That we may, therefore, so manage this passion as to be ‘ angry but 
not sin,’ it will be requisite, 

“1. To let it have an eye upward: as Moses did, who never ex- 
pressed any other anger that we read of, but zealous, and religious, when 
the injury directly aimed at God and his honour, It is very improbable, 
that any thing will move too fast upward, 

“2. To convert it inward into a self-displicence and severity towards 
our own errors: for the more acquainted any man is with himself, the 
less matter he will find of anger with other men, as having so much 
both to do, and to blame, at home. Anger ever ariseth from the value 


* Exod. xxxiii. 18. 

+ Reproba pecunia non liberat solventem, 1, 24. Sect. 1. P. de pignoratitia actione, 

¢ Leg. 2. P. ad Leg. Aquil.—Senec. de Benefic. lib. 7. cap. 19. 
§ Vide Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. 5. cap. 19. et lib. 19. cap. 4. et. cap. 25.—Retract, 
lib. 1. cap. 3.—de Trin. lib. 14. cap. 1.—de nup. et concupis. lib. 1. cap. 3.—contra 
Julian. Pelag. lib. 4. cap. 3. Ad Simplician. lib, 1. qu. @. contr, 2. Ep. Pelag. lib. 3. 


cap. de fide et operibus, c.7. Epist. 105, 107, 120.— Prosper. contra Collat, c. 13.— 
Arimin, 1. dist. 1. art, 2. 
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which we set upon ourselves; which will ever then be most modest, 
when we take of it the fullest view. 


“« 3. Follow it not too close ; join not too soon nor too hastily with it; 


though it may be used sometimes, it must be never encouraged, being: 


over-bold and forward of itself. And therefore as many drugs must be 
prepared, before we may dare to use them: so we must take heed of 
despatching this affection without its due corrective. It must first be 
schooled, before it be employed ; as men bridle their horses, before they 


ride them. It is not good drinking in muddy water, so soon as it is 
stirred ; give it time to subside and settle. 


“ 4. Keep it not long; it is the spawn of malice and contention ; and 
time will hatch it. It is a corroding thing, which will fret and stain the 
vessel in which it is kept. Let not the sun go down upon it; it is ill 
being in the dark with so bad a leader. It may pass through the heart 


of a wise man; but it ‘ resteth only in the bosom of fools. ”—vol. vi. 
p- 241, 


Of the Sermons of Reynolds, in common with those of many 
other mighty divines of that period, it may also be said, that they 
are luminaries, capable of being “ cut into little stars,” each of 
which might make a tolerably respectable figure in the firmament 
of modern theology. Not that the degeneracy is wholly charge- 
able on our divines. We live in an age of very nervous and im- 
patient listeners! Heaven only knows what would become of our 
congregations, at the present day, if such men as Reynolds, or 
Beveridge, or Barrow, were let loose upon them. We greatl 
suspect that they would soon be dispersed like chaff before the 
tempest. It may be doubted whether an audience could now be 
regularly assembled in this vast city, (at least among its church- 
going people,) with habits sufficiently composed and sedentary, 
to endure the infliction of two mortal hours of commentary, ex- 
hortation, and rebuke. ‘To say the truth, we are not entirely 
convinced that even our sturdy forefathers were really capacious 
of those vast intluxes of theological doctrine. It requires a very 
— and retentive memory, aud a very comprehensive and well- 

isciplined intellect, to carry away from the Church the substance 
even of half an hour’s interesting and perspicuous instruction. 
The audiences of former days must, therefore, have been framed 
upon a corresponding scale of understanding with their gigantic 
teachers, if their edification was at all proportioned to the weight 
and measure of the religious exercises of the pulpit. We believe 
that, generally speaking, those sermons are the most useful in which 
the resources of the preacher are directed to the illustration and 
enforcement of some one leading precept or principle. By this 
convergency and concentration of his own powers, he may often 
fix the minds of the simplest of his hearers to a single point, and 
dismiss them with an impression which shall not easily be effaced. 
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Whereas, on the other hand, nothing but perplexity and distrac- 
tion can, surely, be produced on ordinary understandings, by an 
endless and prodigal display of erudition and subtilty; and by 
an intricate apparatus of numerical arrangement and subdivision. 
But though the renown of these great men may be, in some de- 
gree, disproportioned to the real spiritual usefulness and value of 
their popular labours, there can be no doubt that, considered as 
written compositions, their discourses are often invaluable. ‘They 
are monuments of labour, of zeal, and of talent which pro- 
test loudly and incessantly against all shallow accomplishment. 
They are magazines and armouries from which inexhaustible sup- 
plies may always be drawn by subsequent divines. ‘They are 
records, the contemplation of which must powerfully arrest the 
decline and fall of masculine and sound iadloary among us. 

Many of Reynolds’s Sermons were preached on public occa- 
sions. And if any one is desirous of looking upon a faithful and 
appalling picture of the miseries and confusion brought on this 
country by the convulsions of those days, he may abundantly de- 
rive that melancholy gratification from a perusal of some of these 
discourses. The following bold and faithful description of the 
state of religion was given in 1656, before the Parliament. 


“ But I must apply my exhortation in the use of this doctrine unto 
those, who must do more than pray, who have hands, as well as knees : 
power, as well as prayer, to put forth to God, In bow unsettled and 
discomposed a condition the Church of God is yet among us, every 
man’s eyes see, and (I think) every good man’s heart doth sorrow to 
see the holy ordinances of Christ by multitudes quite forsaken, the holy 
truth of Christ by many corrupted with the leaven of heresy and blas- 
phemy; emissaries, walking up and down to draw away credulous and 
unstable souls into by-paths, to follow every ‘ ignis fatuus’ which doth 
mislead them. Multitudes of active and vigilant enemies, who know 
how to work under a disguise, and, by good words and fair speeches, to 
deceive the hearts of the simple. Maultitudes of credulous, ductile, and 
unstaid spirits tossed up and down, and ‘ carried about with every wind 
of doctrine by the sleight and cunning craftiness of men, who lie in wait 
to deceive.’ We see how fast these evil weeds have grown, what advan- 
tages the enemy hath taken in all places to sow his tares and lay his 
leaven; how greatly his hopes have been raised, and his attempts en- 
couraged by the experience which he hath, of the lubricity and insta- 
bility of the vulgar people amongst us. As it is said that the chief 
priests moved the people against Christ, (Mark, xv. 11,) so the common 
enemy instils his poison into the people, to try if, by degrees, he can 
bring things into a flame and commotion, like that, Acts, xix.; and then 
have some crafty Demetrius in a readiness to cry up Diana. And you 
may observe how cunningly the scene is laid :— 

“© 1. Cry up a boundless and universal liberty for every man to teach, 
‘o publish, to insinuate into others whatsoever doctrines he please, be 
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the tendency of them never so destructive to truth, peace, and godli- 
ness. 

«« « 2, Cry down the coercive a of the magistrate, in matters of 
religion, that so there may be no hedge to keep the wolves out. 

‘« * 3. Bring into contempt the faithful and able ministers of the Gospel, 
as hirelings and seducers ; that so whatever arguments they shall pro- 
duce in defence of the truth, may be wholly enervated and blown over 
by the prejudice against their persons. 

«« « 4, Decry learning, and the schools of the prophets, as things rather 
dangerous than subservient unto religion ; that so there may be no smith 
in Israel, lest the Hebrews make them swords and spears. (1 Sam. xiii. 
19. 

a ‘5. Cry down the maintenance of the Ministry, that, when that is 
wholly taken away, no man may breed his child to a hungry, lean, starved 
profession : that so emissaries, who shall have an invisible maintenance 
trom abroad, may have the freer entertainment to spread their snares. 

* « 6, Put doctrines, which, in their own proper colours, would not be 
swallowed, into a disguise; give them a periwig (if I may so speak) and 
another name, that they may not be known to be the thing which they 
are; that, in the dark and under a veil, Leah may go for Rachel,—and, 
in a mantle, the Devil may be Samuel. 

** I doubt not, but that your eyes are open to see the danger: I be- 
seech you, let your hearts be awakened to consider of expedients to 
prevent it.”—vol, iv. pp. 447—449. 


And this is followed by an elaborate defence of the right 
and duty of the magistrate to watch over the interests of the 
Christian Church, and of his coercive power in matters of religion. 
It may, possibly, have been Reynolds’s meaning, that the magis- 
trate is to bear the sword chiefly as the executioner of the Church. 
The topic, however, is sometimes urged by him ina manner which 
was open toa different construction, and which must have occa- 
sioned certain qualmish and dyspeptic sensations even among his 
Presbyterian brethren; and must have been received with a most 
emetical expression of visage by the Independents, and by all who 
entertained an abhorrence of Erastian abominations ! 

‘The Sermon before the Parliament, at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, on Apnil the 25th, 1660, displays the terrors of the late 
revolution with great force and eloquence. 


** We have seen and felt, with sorrow and amazement, the honour of 
the parliament of England shamefully assaulted, princes bleeding out 
their souls, sojourning in Mesech, and in the tents of Kedar; peers and 
patriots secluded from their honourable and rightful trust; the great 
council of the nation sequidimiated ; a learned and faithful ministry 
reproached, ready to be sacrificed, brought to the brow of the precipice; 
ordinances decried, errors and heresies accumulated ; the public worship 
of God interrupted ; the assemblies of his people, on his own day, pro- 
fancly affronted by mechanics working their ordinary works in our 
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churches and pulpits. We have seen and felt our laws and foundations 
threatened, our ships broken, our trade obstructed, our treasures ex- 
hausted, our merchants discouraged, our religion crumbled, our church 
congregations shamed and defiled with the impure and obscene intrusion 
of naked persons, clothed with nothing but dung and impudence. We 
have heard of families raised upon the ruins of others, and of families 
ruined by perjurious criminations. Indeed, we have seen and heard of 
more evils and confusions, than the hour of a sermon, or the length of a 
history can well enumerate. If sins, if sorrows, if shame, if fear, if 
dangers, if frenzies, if quakings, if convulsions, if breach upon breach, 
if change upon change, if divided minds, if disjointed hearts, if incon- 
sistent interests, if incoherent designs, if vicissitudes of governments as 
mutable as the courses of the moon, if altar against altar, doctrine against 
doctrine, worship against worship, post by post, threshold by threshold, 
be symptoms of a sick body ;—certainly this great college of physicians 
hath a very sick patient to look after.”—vol. v. pp. 264, 265. 


With this extract we must close our notice of this republication 
of Bishop Reynolds, remarking only, that the above sermon, both 
in its composition and delivery, must, surely, have cost its author 
some severe compunctious visitings. The Presbyterians, it is 
true, may not have been regicides; but most assuredly they were 
the original and prime movers of a revolution, which ended in 
the murder of the King; and in all those horrors, which are here 
so vividly painted, and su bitterly deplored, by him, who, up to 
the moment of the Restoration, was the pride and glory of their 
party. 


Art. VI.— Original Letters, illustrative of English History ; 
including numerous Royal Letters: from Autographs in the 
British Museum, and one or two other Collections. With 
Notes and Illustrations by Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. Second 
Series. London. Harding and Lepard. 1827. 4 vols. 8vo. 
48s. 


We rejoice that the reception of Mr. Ellis’s First Series of 
Original Letters has been sufficiently favourable to induce him 
to persevere in a task, which, however executed, cannot but be 
productive of very useful results. We say, however executed, 
not from any wish or intention to disparage or to speak slight- 
ingly of Mr. Ellis’s labours; for unless the same great mass of 
materials from which he has culled were to pass under our own 
eyes, (which the Gods in their mercy forefend !) we are manifestly 
incompetent to determine how far he has made choice of wheat 
or chaff, comparatively, in his selection. Nevertheless as we 
think that there is, positively, chaff enough and more than enough, 
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in the volumes before us, we are anxious, even with this deduc- 
tion, to add our suffrage to their value. 

But little need be said introductory to our examination of the 
contents of these pages. ‘The principle on which they are framed 
is similar to that of their predecessors—in point of time the Cor- 
respondence is brought down to a lower date; to the days just 
preceding our own; and the Comments of the Editor are of larger 
extent than he has before ventured upon. It is to these Com- 
ments, with which we cannot, in all instances, compel ourselves 
to agree, that our Criticism may most fairly be directed. 

The series commences with the reign of Henry 1V.—Fifteen 
Letters of the time of that Prince relate to— 


“ That damn'd Welch Magician Owen Glyndowr.” 


One passage in the VIIIth from “ the Mayor and Burgesses of 
Cairleon to those of Monmouth, upon the defeat of a part of 


‘Owen Glyndowr’s Army by the Lord of Carew,” sufficiently 


shows that the renowned Cambrian, even if he did not possess 
authority over “ spirits of the vasty deep,” certainly conceived that 
such Beings influenced his fate. We shall give the words of the 
Corporation, together with Mr. Ellis’s remarks on them, without 


which, indeed, we much doubt whether they would be generally 
apprehended. 


** * And florthermor we do yow to understonde that Oweine the . . 
es in the ton (town) of Kairm’then 
he sende after Hopkyn ap Thomas of Gower to come and speke with 
hym upon trewes (truce) ; and when Hopkyn come to Owein, he piede 
(prayed) hym, in as meche as he huld hym maister of Brut, that he 
schuld do hym to understonde how and what maner hit schold be falle 
of hym ; and he told hym wittliche that he schold be take with inne a 
bref tyme ; and the takyng schold be twene Kayrmerthen and Gower ; 
and the takyng schold be under a blak baner: knowelichyd that thys 
blake baner scholde dessese hym, and nozt that he schold be take undir 
him.’ 

“‘ This letter is curious on two accounts. It acquaints us with the 
defeat of a portion of Glyndowr's forces by the baron of Carewe ; a fact 
unknown to our Historians ; and it details a conference between Owen 
Glyndowr and one Hopkin ap Thomas, whom he held to be ‘ master 
of Brut,’ as to what should be his fate hereafter. Master of Brut means 
skilled in the prophecies of Merlin, whose vaticinations form a part of 
the Brut of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

** Henry the Fourth and Glyndowr were both worked upon by ancient 
predictions ; and each, it is probable, sought the type of the other in 
those numerous prophecies which our ancestors, in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, were so fond of considering as in a state 
of progressive accomplishment. 

** By the parties who met at the house of the archdeacon of Bangor, 
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Henry the Fourth was quoted as the moldewarpe accursed of God ; 
while Glyndowr, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Edmund Mortimer, were 
represented as the dragon, the lion, and the wolf, which should divide 
the realm between them. Such, says Hall, was ‘ the deviation, and not 
divination, of that mawmet Merlin.’ The sequel of Glyndowr’s history 
shows that Hopkyn ap Thomas of Gower was not infallible as a seer." — 
vol. i, pp. 21—23. 
In spite of Lord Orford and Sir George Buck, who preceded 
that noble Author in the same course, Mr. Ellis has received ve 
sinister impressions of the character of Richard IIL. from his own 
Letters. here is in them, he justly observes, a darkness and a 
mystery inconsistent with upright deeds: his disquiets, his doubts, 
his apprehensions and distrusts are all visible, though a veil of 
smooth and cringing expressions is sometimes attempted to be 
thrown over them. Even before this very powerful corroboration 
of the justice which has been done to the evil reputation of this 
Tyrant by the general voice of History, we had little difficulty in 
arriving at the same conclusion which long ago had satisfied the 
plain good sense of Fuller in the following passage :-—*‘ His 
memory hath since met with a modern pen, (he alludes to Buck) 
who hath not only purged, but praised it to the height ; and pity 
it is that so able an advocate had not a more meriting person to 
his Client.” ‘ 
We gladly hasten on to the time of Henry VIITI.; for in the 
documents here presented before that reign, however curious the 
may be in the sight of the Antiquary, there is assuredly very little 
which can arrest the general reader. Mr. Ellis has prefixed to 
his first volume a fac-simile of a very important and deeply in- 
teresting paper, preserved among the Cottonian MSS. (Tiberius 
E. VILL.) —the Coronation Oath altered and interlined by Henry’s 
own hand. It is plain, as Mr. Ellis has remarked, that even 
in the outset of his reign he contemplated something very like 
Ecclesiastical Supremacy. It is equally plain that the Tyrant, 
detestable as he was in many other points, had a scrupulous re- 
gard for the sanctity of a vow; and that he was unwilling to bind 
himself by any declaratory pledge, which, at the time of entering 
upon it, he saw a chance of hereafter being tempted to violate. 
It was far easier to bring a Queen to the block than to abolish 
the memory of a Constitutional Oath publicly taken. He might 
cut the knot in the case of marriage if it galled him; in the other 
case, which did not admit the same remedy, he thought it better 
to leave it altogether untied. The following is the Oath, both 
in its original form and with the King’s alterations:— 


“ «The Othe of the Kings Highnes. 


“ «This is the Othe that the King shall swerve at his Coronation, that 
he shall kepe and mayntene the right and the liberties of Holie Churche 
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of old tyme, graunted by the rightuous Cristen Kings of England: and 
that he shall kepe all the londs, honours, and dignytees rightuous and 
fre of the Crowne of England in all maner hole, without any maner of 
mynysshement ; and the rights of the Crowne, hurte, decayed, or lost, 
to his power shall call agayn into the auncyent astate ; and that he shall 
kepe the peax of the Holie Churche, and of the Clergie, and of the 
People, with good accorde; and that he shall do in his judgments 
equytee and right justice, with discretion and mercye; and that he shall 
graunte to holde the Lawes and Customes of the Realme, and to his 
power kepe them and affirme them which the folk and people have made 
and chosen ; and the evill Lawes and Customes hollie to put out; and 
stedfaste and stable peax to the people of his Realme kepe, and cause to 
be kept to his power.’ 
“ The Oath, as altered, stands thus : 


«The Othe of the Kings Highnes at every Coronation. 

“ «The King shall ¢hen swere that he shall kepe and mayntene the 
lawfull right and the libertees of old tyme graunted by the ryghtuous 
Cristen Kings of Englond ¢o the noty Cuircue off INGLAND nott pre- 
judyciall to hys Jurysdyction and Dignite ryall, and that he shall kepe all 
the londs, honours, and dygnytees rightuous, and fredommes of the 
Crowne of Englond in all maner hole, without any maner of mynysshe- 
ment, and the rights of the Crowne hurte, decayed, or lost, to his power 
shall call agayn into the auncyent astate ; and that be shall wdevore 
bymselfe vo Kerr Unite in his CLereye and temporell subjects ; and that 
he shall accordyng to his consiens in all his judgements mynystere equytie, 
right, and justice, shewyng wher is to be shewyd mercy ; and that he shall 
graunte to hold the lawes and approvyd customes of the Realme, and 
lawfull and nott prejudiciall to hys Crowne or Imperiall duty, to his power 
kepe them and affirme them whicli the nob/ys and people have made and 
chosen with his consent ; and the evill Lawes and Customes hollie to put 
out; and stedfaste and stable peax to the people of his realme kepe and 
cause to be kept to his power, in that whych honour and equite do re- 
quire.’ "’—vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 

In following Mr. Ellis’s Preface, our attention was strongly, 
and by no means agreeably arrested, by a paragraph which ap- 
peared to forerun the production of documents unfavourable to a 
character which has hitherto ranked very high in the estimation of 
Posterity. 

“The Editor has some little fear that he may be censured for spread- 
ing his Comments more diffusely in this, than upon the Letters of the 
former Series; but he trusts that in many instances he has developed 
Truth ; and, it may be, no where with greater success than in his Ob- 
servations upon the Life and Character of Thomas Cromwell, the Minister 
of Henry the Eighth, who in reality was neither an honest man, nor the 


grateful friend of Wolsey.” — Preface, vol. i. p. 8. 

This is no very measured accusation, nor is it couched in very 
gentle terms. The evidence which is to strip any man of his 
pretensions to honesty and gratitude, or in other words, to prove 
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him downright knave, ought to be unequivocally substantial; and, 
in proportion as the services which the particular individual has 
rendered to any great cause have, in degree at least, identified him 
with that cause, it becomes a matter of high importance that his 
fair fame should not be lightly assailed. ‘The truth of our Reli- 
gion would not be disproved even if it were satisfactorily shown 
that the early Christians were in fact guilty of the enormities 
which their opponents charged upon them ; nevertheless, every 
one must rejoice that they can be amply vindicated from these 
foul and false aspersions. Such, in proportion, must be the feel- 
ings of all those who value the principles of the Reformation, 
when one by whose exertions that Reformation was so power- 
fully seconded, as it was by those of Cromwell, 1s arraigned as a 
moral defaulter. 

Let us see then in what manner Mr. Ellis proceeds to establish 
his ungracious charge. We shall, for this purpose, cite at length 
most of his statements concerning Cromwell; and as it is no part 
of our business to strengthen the accuser’s argument, we shall 
present them in the same order as we find them written down, in 
all their strange contradiction and inconsistency. ‘The point to 
be proved, be it remembered, is that Cromwell was “ neither an 
honest man nor the grateful friend of Wolsey.” 

The Letter CI, selected by Mr. Ellis, is addressed to Crom- 
well by Wolsey, “entreating him to come to him, and to enquire 
if the Lady Anne’s displeasure is assuaged.” It is written in 
most urgent terms, and in great anxiety of mind, and it betokens 
most unbounded confidence in the party for whom it is intended. 


«Come hither to the yntent I may open my mynde unto yow and in- 
struct yow of the same wych I cannat commyt to wrytting ; but yt ys 
necessary that the same be done by mutual conferens with yow by 
mowth, and that I may have your Counsell upon the same.’ ” 


Wolsey himself, therefore, when he wrote that Letter, by no 
means doubted the integrity of his friend and follower ; and, as 
a confirmation that his impressions were similar at other times, 
Mr. Ellis remarks in his introduction to it— 


“ Of the Letters after the Cardinal's fall several are to Cromwell, 
and most of them begin like the letters to him which are printed in the 
former Series : ‘ Entirely beloved ;’ ‘Myn onely ayder in this mine in- 
tolerable anxiety and heaviness ‘ My only refuge and ayde ‘ Myne 
ome good, trusty, and assuryd refuge in thys my calamyte.’”—vol. ii. 
p. 26. 

In Letter CII. which Mr. Ellis assigns to June, 1530, the dis- 
graced Cardinal still addresses Cromwell as his “ right trusty and 
well-beloved counsaillor and servaunt.” In Letter CIV. he 


states that he writes “ onely to geve onto yow my most effectualle 
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thancks for suche gret paynys as ye have takyn in all my causes.” 
The expressions in a fragment which follows, as far as any mean- 
ing can be attached to them, betoken undiminished attachment : 
“ Myn owne lovyng Mr. Cromwell” ——“ trusty and loving 
manner to salute you"——* myn assuryd friende and onely com- 
fert’——* your gentyl hert” “your gret meryte’——“ gret 
love and zele.” 

There is yet another Letter, not found in Mr. Ellis’s collec- 
tion, but which has been printed by Fiddes, (p. 256,) and again 
by Mr. Singer, in his very beautiful edition of Cavendish’s Life 
of Wolsey, (ii. 255,) after. collation with the original, (MSS. 
Cotton. Vesp. F. xin. p. 76.) It, in all points, so strikingly cor- 
roborates the belief, derived from the above statements, of Wol- 
sey’s implicit confidence in Cromwell's friendship, that we cannot 
forbear from citing it entire. 

owne entirely belovyd Cromwell, 

** © T beseeche you as ye love me and wyl ever do any thyng for me, re- 
pare hyther thys day as sone as the parlement ys brokyn up, leyng aparte 
all thyngs for that tyme; for | wold not onely commynycat thyngs unto 
yow wherein for my comfort and relief { wold have your good sad dys- 
cret advyse and counsell, but also opon the same commytt sertyng thyngs 
requyryng expedition to yow, on my behalf to be solycytyd, this 1 pray 
yow therfor, to hast your commyng hyther assafore, with owt omyttyng 
so to do, as ye tendyr my socor, reliff, and comfort, and quyetness of 
mynde. And thus fare ye well: from Asher in hast, thys Satyrday in 
the mornyng, with the rude hands and sorrowful hert of your assuryd 


lover T. Car. Exper. 
“« T have also serteyn thyngs concernyng yowr sylf wych I am suere 
ye wolle be glad to here and knowe: fayle not therfor to be here th 


nyght, ye may retorne early in the morning ageyn yf nede shal so re- 
quyre, et wferum vale. 


‘“‘« Mr. Augusteyn shewyd me how ye had wryttyn onto me a lettre 
wherin ye shuld adv'rtyse of the comyng hyther of the Duke of Nor- 
folke. I assure yow ther cam to my hands no suche lettre.’ ” 


It is quite unnecessary to point out the confidential and fami- 
liar tone which characterizes this and all other similar documents 
which have been preserved to us. ‘They do not exhibit any jea- 
lousy of Cromwell’s rising favour with the Prince by whom Wolsey 
had been cruelly and ungratefully abandoned, nor any misgiving 
that the exaltation of the aspirant was built upon the fall of 
his predecessor. ‘The Cardinal in his distress seeks consolation 
and advice, the soothing offices of friendship to moderate his 
present grief, the exercise of sound discretion to pilot his future 


course, and he looks for these to Cromwell rather than to any 


other. What petitions he has to prefer to his offended sovereign 
are committed to Cromwell’s solicitation, with an unshaken assur- 
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ance that he will faithfully and expeditiously forward them ; and, 
lastly, even under the pressure of a calamity which might be ex- 
pected to engross his whole powers of thought, he breaks away 
from selfish considerations, in the warmth of his attachment, and is 
anxious to communicate matters relating to his friend’s interests 
and apparently destined to assist his fortunes,* 

Thus far we think then is sufficiently plain, that Wolsey, a con- 
summate politician, deeply versed in mankind, far from a stranger 
to the worst part of it, by nature keen and penetrating, by habit 
and education wary aud courteous, schooled by adversity, and at 
the moment smarting under those bitter lessons which awaken. 
rather than allay suspicion, that Wolsey, with all these reasons 
for mistrust, sull retained the more unbounded confidence in his 
former servant’s fidelity, and that if Cromwell was not honest to 
him, the Cardinal died without making the discovery. 

But to proceed to the main body of Mr. Ellis’s charge, 


“ The reader probably remembers that remarkable passage in Caven- 
dish's Life of Wolsey, in which the writer says, ‘ It chanced me upon 
All-hallown day to come into the great chamber at Asher, in the 
morning, to give mine attendance, where I found Master Cromwell 
leaning in the great window, with a primer in his hand, saying of our 
Lady mattins. He prayed not more earnestly than the tears distilled 
from his eyes. Whom I bade good morrow. And with that I perceived 
the tears upon his cheeks. ‘To whom I said, ‘ Why, Master Cromwell, 
what meaneth all this your sorrow? Is my lord in any danger, for 
whom ye lament thus? or is it for any loss that ye have sustained by 
any misadventure.” ‘ Nay, nay,’ quoth he, ‘ it is my unhappy adven- 
ture, which am like to lose all that I have travailed for all the days 
of my life, for doing of my master true and diligent service.’ ‘ Why, Sir,’ 
quoth I, * I trust ye to be too wise, to commit anything by my lord's 
commandment otherwise than ye might do of right, whereof ye have any 
cause, to doubt of loss of your goods.’ ‘ Well, well,’ quoth he, ‘ I cannot 
tell; but all things I see before mine eyes is as it is taken ; and this I 
understand right well, that Lam in disdain with most men for my master’s 
sake, and surely without just cause. Howbeit, an ill name once gotten 
will not likely be put away. I never had any promotion-by my Lord to 
the increase of my living. And thus much will I say to you, that 1 in- 


_* Certain fragments of two letters published by Fiddes, from Mr. Masters (Collec- 
fons, 260) acquaint us indeed that some meddling person had endeavoured to instil 
doubts into Wolsey’s mind, and Cromwell, in one of them, writes strongly to counteract 
these insinuations. Wolsey’s answer appears to us quite decisive that these malicious 
Suggestions had been wholly ineffectual; “ that he suspects him not, and that may ap- 
pear by his deeds, so that he useth no man’s help nor counsel but his. Complaint, in- 
deed, hath been made to him that Cromwell hath not done him so good offices as he 
might, concerning his Colleges and Archbishoprick ; but he hath not believed them, 
yet he bath asked of these common friends how Cromwell hath behaved himself towards 
him, and to his great comfort hath found him faithful. Wherefore he beseecheth him 
with weeping tears to coutinue steadfast, and give no credit to the false suggestions of 
such as would sow variance between them, and so leave him destitute of all help,” 

NO. VIIL—JULY, 1828, K 
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tend, God willing, this afternoon, when my Lord bath dined, to ride to 
London, and so to the Court, where [ will either make or mar, or | 
come again.’ | 

_ “ The day after, Cromwell was at Court, and sought and obtained an 
audience from the King; Cardinal Pole, who had the account from 
Cromwell himself and others who were present, relates that on this oc- 
casion Cromwell suggested to the King a mode of overcoming the dif- 
ficulty of the Pope’s opposition to the divorce, by taking the authority 
into his own hands, and declaring bimself Heap or tar Caurcn with 
his own Reatm. The King gave ear to the proposition, and was so 
pleased with it, that he thanked him, and admitted him to the dignity of 
a Privy Counsellor. 7 | 

“ Could anything have more completely sealed the Ruin of Woxsey's 

rortunes than this suggestion ? 
_ “It is evident that Cromwell's support of Wolsey went no farther 
than a given point. When he saw that the ruin of that Minister was 
thoroughly resolved upon, he seized the opportunity to raise himself. 
After Cromwell had delivered to Wolsey the thousand pounds from the 
King to pay the expenses of his journey to the north, he seems to have 
done no more for him. We have no mention of his name when Wolsey 
was ordered to London to take his trial; none upon Wolsey’s journey ; 
none in his last moments: nor have we any subsequent mention of the 
name of Wolsey from Cromwell, except in the single instance of the 
dialogue at Archbishop Cranmer's table, when Cromwell declared that 
he was never so far in love with Wolsey as to have waited on him to 
Rome if he had been chosen Pope.’ —vol. ii. pp. 118—120. 

Now, in the outset, it should be carefully borne in mind, that 
this journey to London, which, no doubt, .was the first step 
trodden by Cromwell towards his subsequent extraordinary eleva- 
tion, so far from being clandestine (as it might have been from 
ought which Mr. Ellis states to the contrary) was made expressly 
with Wolsey’s privity, consent, aud approbation ; and was, pro- 
bably, in consequence of the influence which Cromwell acquired 
by it, the chief source through which were derived to his fallen 
master any of the few alleviations with which the caprices of the 
Tyrant occasionally lightened his sorrows. In a few pages after 
Cavendish has related the above conversation, and immediately 
after he has told the general manner in which Cromwell secured 
their reward for Wolsey’s household, we are informed, 

“« My Lord returned unto his chamber lamenting the departure from 
his servants, making his moan unto Master Cromwell, who comforted 
him the best he could, and destred my Lord to give him leave to go to 
London, where he would either make or mar or he came again, which was 
always his common saying. Then, after long communication with my Lord 
in secret, he de and took his horse, and rode to London ; at whost 
departure I was by, whom he bade farewell, and said, ‘ ye shall hear 
shortly of me, and if I speed well, I will not fail to be here again within 
these two days.” "—Cavendish by Singer, vol. i. p. 203. 
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Here, then, his expedition to Court is shown to be the result of 
a long and confidential conversation with his master; in whieh 
there can be little doubt the course which he was to pursue was 
discussed and adjusted. The words“ make or mar,” to which aa 
exclusively selfish interpretation might be assigned by malice, are 
explained as a cant phraseology—a fagon de parler, which Crom- 
well had constantly on his lips—and the very object for which he 
takes his departure is that he may return, with speed, the bearer 
of healing and consolation. : 

And such was the manner in which, in truth, he re-appeared : 


“ Now, let us return again to Master Cromwell to see how he hath 
sped since his departure last from my Lord. The case stood so that there 
should begin, shortly after All-hallow's-tide, the Parliament, and (he) 
being within London devised with himself to be one of the Burgesses of 
the Parliament, and chanced to meet with one Sir Thomas Rush, Knight, 
a special friend of his, whose son was appointed to be one of the Bur- 
gesses of the said Parliament, of whom he obtained his room,* and 
by that means put his foot into the Parliament House: then, within 
two or three days after his entry into Parliament, he came unto my 

3 Lord, to Asher, with a much pleasanter countenance than he had at his 
sg departure, and meeting with me before he came to my Lord, said unto 
— me ‘ that he had once adventured to put in his foot, where he trusted 
— shortly to be better regarded or all were done ;’ and when he was come 
| to my Lord, they talked together in secret manner ; and that done, he rode 

. out of hand again that night to London, because he would not be absent 
| from the Parliament the next morning. There could nothing be spoken 
 g against my Lord i the Parliament House but he would answer it in- 

: continent, or else take until the next day, against which time te would 
resort to my Lord to know what answer he should make in his behalf ; 
insomuch, that there was no matter alleged against my Lord but that he 
was ever ready furnished with a sufficient answer ; so that, at length, for 
his honest behaviour in his master’s cause, he grew into such estimation in 
every man's opinion, that he was esteemed to be the most faithfullest servant 
to hes master of all other, wherein he was of all men greatly commended.” — 
Id. ib, p. 207. 

Cavendish, the writer of this most circumstantial narrative, was 
by no means likely to view Cromwell with over partial eyes. He 
was among the most vehement supporters of the Old Faith; and 
he, therefore, had strong reasons for disliking the measures and 
depressing the character of the Vicegerent of the new Head of the 
Church ; but at the same time lie appears to have been possessed 
by an unconquerable spirit of honesty ; and, moreover, the facts 
Were too plain to permit him, even if he had been so inclined, to 
close his eyes against them. Iu the Metrical Visions, wherein he 
touches only upon the policy which the Chief Secretary pursued 


* As Mr. Sharon Turner conjectures, — by Wolsey’s own aid, 
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while in power, he is far from sparing him, and his expressions 
are marked with all the bitterness of the odium theologicum. He 
speaks of his ‘‘ extort power, and insacyat tyrannye.” He com- 
pares him to “ Amon the Agagite,” 


** That invented lawes God's people to confound.” 


He continues the parallel by showing that each perished by the 
death which he designed for others ; and he concludes by making 
the great victim confess 


“ That for my presumption, wanting Goddis grace, 
My lyfe consumed is within a short space.” 


The testimony of a reluctant witness is in all cases the most im- 
portant that can be obtained ; and when it is accompanied by dis- 
tinct proofs of accurate knowledge and indisputable credibility, 
we do not see what other human evidence can be allowed to 
supersede it. And such is the testimony which Cavendish, in the 
main body of his Biographical tract, affords in behalf of Crom- 
well’s fidelity to Wolsey. 

Moreover, we cannot perceive that a shadow of other evidence 
is producible against this testimony—certainly not that of Lord 
Herbert. He acquaiuts us, that when the Lords had unanimously 
agreed to the Articles of Impeachment, Cromwell, “ obtaining 
the place of a Burgess, so wittily defended the Cardinal, his 
master, that no treason could be laid to his charge, and from this 
honest beginning, ‘Thomas Cromwell obtained his future reputa- 
tion.” Certainly not that of the painful Fuller, whose research 
no contrary whisper was likely to escape. ‘ Here he defended 
his master (he says, speaking of the same transaction) with such 
wit and eloquence, that even those who hated the client yet praised 
the advocate who pleaded in his behalf.”—(Cent. xvi. Book 5, 
§ 2—1.) And again, when summing up his character after his 
execution, among his ‘ personal eminences,” he particularizes his 
‘exemplary gratitude.” ‘ Here gratitude grew with his great- 
nesse, and the Lord Cromwell conferred many a courtesie on the 
children from whose fathers Master Cromwell had formerly 
received favours. As he was a good servant to his master, so was 
he a good master to his servants.”—(Jd. ibid, § 4—380.)  Cer- 
tainly not that of Collier, who, in a sketch drawn with no favout- 
able pencil, and avowedly with a wish to depreciate, taxes him 
with a failure in gratitude “ in one instance” only; an instance 
to which Mr. Ellis also has sedulously pointed. The story is well 
Known, and is told by Burnet, (B. iii. ann. 1539, vol. i. p. 481, ed. 
1816,) and if such be the head and front of Cromwell’s ingratitude, 
his enemies may make all the advantage of it which they please. 
Notwithstanding his attachment to Wolsey, it is impossible but 
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that he must have been impressed by the strong contrast between 
the Cardinal’s pride aud Cranmer’s humility. We know not 
what petty circumstance of conversation provoked the remarks 
which he offered ; but we may be certain, from his subsequent 
conduct, that he by no means outstepped the truth, (notwithstand- 
ing the Duke of Norfolk’s retort uncourteous,) when he asserted 
that the Cardinal’s expected elevation to the Popedom would 
have terminated their connection, Equally is Mr. Ellis’s judg- 
ment unsupported by Hall, Holinshed, and Fox, by Burnet and 
Strype. If he objects to any of these writers as likely to speak 
partially, we have yet to learn the point at which Historical 
scepticism may pause, and to discover any safe guide to the path 
of ‘Truth. 

For the advice which Cromwell suggested to the King respec- 
ting the declaration of his supremacy, we think him equally blame- 
less, as in other respects, towards Wolsey, even if he did offer this 
advice. ‘That he did so rests upon Pole’s authority, in a passage 
which we acquit Mr. Ellis of intentionally misrepresenting, but 
of which he does not at all appear to us to have conveyed an 
adequate interpretation, That, if he gave this advice, it sealed 
Wolsey’s ruin we wholly deny. His ruin was sealed long before ; 
and it was by no means Cromwell’s duty, when an opportunity of 
advising his Sovereign was presented to him, to persist in that 
which he must long have considered a mistaken course, because 
such had been the course of his former Patron, On the con- 
trary, he was imperatively called on, as a faithful subject, to offer 
such counsel only as his conscience prompted ; and the assertion 
of the supremacy is a point upon which even his avowed ene- 
mies have never pretended to doubt his sincerity. 

The remainder of Mr. Ellis’s charge, as it relates to Crom- 
well’s intercourse with Wolsey, is couched in negatives. From 
their names not having been coupled together after the Cardinal’s 
Journey northward, Mr. Ellis would deduce that Cromwell then 
abandoned him. We think the more obvious, we are certain the 
more charitable inference would be, that he who had done so much 
at first was not likely to be wanting afterwards—that he who ven- 
tured to stand in the gap when the King was most wroth, would 
hot desert it when the chief hazard was past ; nor wantonly make 
shipwreck of the fame which he had won bya noble and perilous 
daring. There is some obscurity still to be cleared as to the 
reasons which induced Henry to consent to Wolsey’s final arrest ; 
but, be they what they may, we cannot believe that he then in- 
tended, (bloodthirsty and relentless as he was) to bring him to the 
block. He might be jealous of the popularity which he had de- 
Servedly acquired during his residence at Cawood, a period 
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atoning for many of his former errors; or, above all, he might still 
suppose, that the Cardinal retained possession of secret treasure 
which might be wrung from him by intimidation. Wolsey never 
uttered a complaint respecting Cromwell; and, although there 
may not be any existing document to prove that Cromwell con- 
tinued his grateful attentions to the last moment; yet, on the other 
hand, there is none to raise a suspicion that he discontinued them. 
In balancing probabilities, we must be mainly guided by known 
incidents, and all these, as we trust has been fully shown above, 
preponderate heavily in Cromwell’s scale. 

‘Lo pass on from the private to the public character of this 
great Minister, in his estimate of which Mr. Ellis has almost bor- 
rowed the words of “ the judicious” Lingard, as he elsewhere 
styles him. That judicious writer has, indeed, in this instance, | 
manifested a good deal of discretion, He has contented himself 
by a few bold dashes, looking solely to the effect of his portrait; 
and by dexterously mismatching certain portions of his text and 
his references, has endeavoured to persuade those readers who 
forbear to take the trouble of consulting his original authorities, 
that they actually contain materials for the outline, which, im truth, 
is the product of (shall we say?) his imagination or his male- 
volence.* 

Dr. Lingard’s representation of Cromwell is as follows : “ His 
principles, however, if we may believe his own assertion, were of 
the most flagitious description.” We are seldom inclined to be- 
lieve, that the best authority for any public man’s principles is to 
be found in what are called his own avowals ; and in the instance 
now before us, this incredibility is greatly heightened by the 
description given of them. A hypocrite may find it advantageous 
to lay claim to high and noble motives—just as he underwrites his 
Coat of Arms with Virtus et natale solum—and steals “ fine words” 
for his motto—but none excepta fool (and Cromwell has not yet 
been accused of folly) ever gratuitously proclaimed, that he was 


* To satisfy himself that this is not an overcharged representation, the reader may 
turn. to vol. iv, p. 177, 4to, of Lingard’s History. In the text he speaks as follows of 
Cromwell. ‘* By acting ou these principles he had already earned the hatred of the 
public, and when his patron was disgraced was singled out for punishment by the voice 
of the populace. He followed Wolsey to Asber ; but, despairing of the fortune of the 
fallen favourite, hastened to Court, purchased with presents the protection of ministers, and 
was confirmed in that office under the King, which he had before held under the Car- 
dinal, the stewardship of the lands of the dissolved monasteries.” At the close of this 
entire paragraph we are referred to Pole: and how much of it is borne out by the 
reference ; the reader should determine from the foot note. ‘ Omnium voce, qui ali- 
quid de ¢o intellererant, ad supplicium poscebatur, Hoc enim affirmare possum qui Londini 
tum adfui et voces audivi ; nec vero populus ullum spectaculum libentius expectubat.” Pole 
states enough, and more than enough, about Cromwell's unpopularity ; but not a single 


word of the bribery and sinister applications to whieh Dr, Lingard would persuade 6s 
his rise is te-be attributed. 
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‘actuated by the “ most flagitious” principles. ‘“ He had learned 


from Machiavelli that Vice and Virtue were but names, fit, indeed, 
to amuse the leisure of the Learned in their Colleges, but perm- 
cious to the men who seek to rise in the Court of Princes ;” and 
for this statement, Pole, as usual, is the authority, (iv. 177.) Mr. 
Ellis has saved himself the trouble of proceeding farther than this 


judicious assertion, and has distinctly repeated its substance. 


“If Pole may be believed, and no good reason can be given for 
doubting his veracity,” (is Pole’s veracity so very unimpeachable, es 
cially where his Church prejudices are concerned?) ‘‘ Cromwell. was 
frank in disclosing his own Machiavellian principles. ‘That he possessed 
such cannot be disputed.” —vol. ii. p. 120. 

Mr. Ellis has, however, profited but little by the discretion of 
Dr. Lingard, for he has printed what he considers proofs of his 
assertion ; namely, some very curious “ Remembrances,” from a 
paper in Cromwell’s own handwriting, still preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum. Doubtless there are many things contained in 
these memoranda, which relate to transactions repugnant to 
just notions of Constitutional liberty, abhorrent from those up- 
right and liberal feelings which a long period of legitimate rule 
has engendered in the bosoms of all who will now read them— 
much that we condemn, reprobate, and lament. But we are con- 
sidering the times of Henry VILL. not those of George [V.—the 
days of the most absolute and unsparing ‘T'yrant who ever swayed 
our Sceptre—when the breath of the King’s mouth was destruc- 
tion, and his Ministers were little more than the channels through 
which that breath was conveyed. ‘The paper is too long for entire 
extraction: but, in order to give Mr. Ellis the fullest possible 
benefit from it, we shall select those parts which he has presented 
in Italic or capital letters, and which, therefore, we may reason- 
ably suppose he considers as his strongest vouchers. 

“To cause Indictaments to be drawen for all the offendors in Treasone and 
mysperusion, as the case shall requyre, concernyng the Nonne of Canterbury. 

‘* Item certayn persons to be sent to the Towre for the forther examina- 
tion of the Abbott of Glaston.” 


_ We are wholly at a loss to imagine what there can be objec- 
tionable in these two passages. 


“Item the Abbott Redying to be sent down to be Trvep and Exe- 
cuTep at Redying with his complycys. 

“Item the Abbott of Glaston to be rryep at Glaston, and also To br 
EXECUTED THER with his complycys.” 

There is, no doubt, something elliptical, according to received 
present notions, in these memoranda—but a Minister in posses- 
sion of evidence, which can establish proof of ‘Treason, aud serving 
a Prince who was not accustomed to remit punishment, may be 
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excused if he speak in anticipatory language of execution before 
condemnation. We do not seek to justify the transaction ; but 
we sufficiently account for Cromwell's foresight upon it. 

* Item to se that the Evydens be well sortyd, and the Indytmentts well 
drawn ageynst the sayd Abbotts and thayr complycys.” 

Is a Minister to blame, who endeavours, by all /egal means in 
his power, to secure the success of a State Prosecution? And, 
if he is not so, what illegality is there in arranging the production 
of witnesses, and clearing the indictment from flaws ? 


“Item to advertise the Kyng of the orderyng of Maister Fyssher, and 
to shew hym of the Indenture whiche I have delyveryd to the Solicitors. ' 
“Item to knowe his pleasure touching Maister More. 


* Item when Maister Fissner shall go to his execution, with also the 
other. 


“Item what shall be done farther touching Matster Mone. 

“ Item fo remembre specyally the Lapiz or Sarum. 

“* To send Gendon to the Towre 10 BE RAKKYD. 

“Item what the Kyng wyll have done with the Lavir or Sarum.” 

The executions of More, Fisher, and the Countess of Salis- 
bury, (Cromwell himself perished before the last-named, injured, 
and high-minded Lady,) are among the chief abominations of 
Henry’s career; but as far as the above memoranda teach us, the 
share which Cromwell had in their fate is only as much as be- 
longs to the Recorder of London when he makes his report of 
Convicts—nay, not so much as this, for the Recorder is frequently 
the Judge by whom the Prisoners have been tried and sentenced. 
As for the Rack, the Law allowed its employment; and we do 


not assert that Cromwell was beyond his generation in political 
humanity. 


” Item to remembre to know the trew valew of the goods of Castell 
Acre for my parte thereof. 


 Ttem to show the King the patrons (patterns) of the Inbrowderie for 
the Quene.” 


The first of these entries relates to a grant with which he had 
been presented by the King ; and which, unless it be the duty of 
a State Minister to neglect his private interests, he was well jus- 
tified in looking after. ‘The second cannot be regarded as more 
than a very innocent compliance with the taste of a Prince addicted 
to maguificence and display; one of those compliances which 
Cromwell, doubtless, was too refined a Courtier not to practise 
assiduously, and to which it is probable, that he owed his eleva- 
tion, quite as much as to his talents. It is the union of Courtesy 
with Ability which produces most fruit in Palaces. 

Mr. Ellis rejects as fabulous the narrative which Fox has told, 
with so much simple eloquence, of the grateful return made by 
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Cromwell, in his height of power, to the Florentine Frescobaldi 
who assisted him when abroad in his youth; and it might almost 
appear, from the manner in which Mr. Ellis has made his state- 
ment, that Fox had not referred to Bandello as his authority, but 
that Mr. Ellis had traced it tohim. We do not say that Mr. Ellis 
imtended to give this colouring, but we think his words permit it 
to be given. Tox expressly says, ‘‘ which story sett forth and 
compiled in the Italian tongue by Bandello ;” and in the margin, 
there is a farther reference (ex Historia Italica) which may, per- 
haps, refer to some authority corroborating Bandello, but upon 
which it would be unfair for us to rest any argument to that 
effect. Bandello, as is well known, founded most, if not all his 
Novels, upon anecdotes which he had collected during his travels, 
and the majority of them are believed to be based on ‘Truth. In 
his introduction to that upon which we are now concerned, he is 
very precise in pointing out the source from which he derived it. 
Mr. Ellis has cited it as Nov. xvili.—in all the Editions which we 
have consulted it stands—Parte Ilda, Nov. xxxiv. It is addressed 
to 11 Conte Lodovico Rangone, who is thus informed of its origin: 
Ora ragionandosi a la presenza di vostra sorella la Sig. Gostanza 
Fregosa, qvi in Bassens, de la cortesie che vostra madre usava vi 
st ritrovd Giovanni di Nello, Florentino, che aveva lungo tempo 
praticato ne Cisola @ Inghilterra, il quale a simile proposito narré 
una Istoria che assai a gli ascoltanti dilettd. We are inclined to 
give full credit to the story, and to believe that Tomaso Cremouello 
repaid his debt of gratitude to the Florentine merchant with the 
magnificent interest here ascribed to him. But even if the details 
are imaginary, thus much may plainly be deduced from them— 
that the Novelist, in looking out for a contemporary, whom he 
might make the Hero of a tale exemplifying generosity and gra- 
titude, was guided by the common voice to Cromwell, against 
whom, on other points wherein his prejudices are awakened, he 
speaks with sufficient virulence in the course of the same story. 
Surely after two centuries and a half have passed away, it is too 
much to advance doubts as to the truth of a reputation which has 
endured their lapse unharmed; and unless we give Cromwell 
credit for the virtues hitherto ascribed to him, we know not any 
recorded instance of distinguished qualities, be they good or ill, 
which we may venture to believe. , 
If Henry’s matrimonial History were not so replete with 
horrors, that we almost blame ourselves for approaching any part 
of it with other than feelings of the most serious cast, we are 
always tempted to be much amused by his adventure with Anne 
of Cleves. There is.a Poetical justice about the whole transac- 
tion which admirably fits it for his punishment. The agonies of 
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Morose, in Ben Jouson’s inimitable Epicane, when he discovers 
that the Bride whom he has married, on account of her silent 
propensities, is “ a Penthesilea, a Semiramis”—“ yea, a manifest 
woman who can talk;” or the confusion of Slender when his ima- 
gined Anne Page proves no other than “ a great lubberly Post- 
master’s boy,” are scarcely less ludicrous than the delicate disap- 
pointment which drew the unlucky husband to a new divorce. 
He was now too in his fiftieth year, and the amatory disasters of 
a quinquagenarian Damon are, under any circumstances that can 
be imagined, not a little obnoxious to ridicule. 

But even this Comedy was to have a Tragic conclusion; and 
the head of Cromwell was to be the peace-offering for the dubious 


aac a of the unqueened Queen, the (dare we so call her) 
irgin 
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whom he had provided for his master. Such in truth was his 
Heresy and Treason. He was attainted, as Speed has well ex- 
pressed himself, “ using words of dislike on the Lady Katharine 
(the shameless and abandoned Katharine Howard) distasteful to 
the King, his enemies so working.” If Hans Holbein had been 
contented to paint Anne of Cleves more like a Manders mare 
than a Venus,* Cromwell might, perhaps, have died in his bed. 
Dr. Lingard says, “ If a tear were shed at his death, it was in 
secret.” * Holinshed, we think, is nearer the fact; “ they who knew 
nothing but Truth by him, both lamented and heartily praieed 
for lim.” Stull it cannot be denied that he was generally 
unpopular. ‘The Aristocracy despised his lowly birth, and 
were jealous of his aggrandisement; the giddy populace always 
rejoices in the fall of its superiors. But ample justice has 
been done to him by Posterity, in all but the pages of Dr. 
Lingard and Mr. Ellis. ‘There is a prestige about the name 
of W olsey (so that it has become a proverb and a byeword) 
which defies all comparison or parallel with it, or else the 
history of that eminent man and of the scarcely less eminent 
Cromwell, that honest and devoted follower, 


** Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he,” 


present very striking coincidences. Each is marked by similar 
edbbiiaees of parentage, by extraordinary elevation, by zeal for 
an undeserving master, and above all, by the female influence 
which contributed so largely to his ruin. Cromwell, perhaps, has 
more generally excited commiseration; but it would be difficult 


* Walpoule’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, i. 115, 8vo. 
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to determine to which of his great Ministers Henry showed 
himself most unjust, most cruel, and most ungrateful, : 
Connected with Cromwell is the following amusing Letter, of 


which we extract a part, from Richard Layton, respecting a Visi- 
tation at Oxford. 


 Pleasit your Goodnes to be advertisyde that in Magdalen Colege 
we fownde stablisshede one Lecture of Divinitie, two of Philosophie, one 
morale, another naturale, and one of Laten tonge, well kept and dili- 
gently frequentede. ‘To these we have adjonede a Lecture in the Greke ; 
that is, the Grammer iv Greke perpetually to be rede there, and all the 
yewthe thereunto to have confluence for ther principull. In New Colege 
we have stablisshede two Lecturrs publique, one of Greke an other in 
Laten, and have made, therefore, for evermore, an honest salarie and 
stipende. In All Sowllen Colege we have in lyke maner stablesshede 
two Lectures, one of Greke an other in Laten, with a goode stipende 
and salarie therunto assignide for ever. In Corpus Christi Colege we 
fownde two Lecturrs stablesshede by the founder, one in Greke another 
in Latten, publique for all men thereunto to have concourse. We have 
farther stablessede a Lecture in Laten tongue, publique, in Marten 
Colege ; and an other in Qwenes Colege ; and have assignede and made 
a sufficient stipende for either of thes for evermore. Bicawse we fownde 
all other the Colegeis not able in londs and revenewis to have within 
them lecturs publique, as the other afore rehersed hathe, we have in- 
jonede the saide poire Colegeis that they, and evere of them, shall fre- 
quent and have dayly concourse unto the said Lecturs. [Panam imposui- 
mus to every scoler within the Universitie not heryng at the leste one of 
thes Lecturs. For that day that he shalbe absent from one of the said 
Lecturs to be punissede in the losse of his commons for that day, the 
said paine evere day tociens quociens absens fuerit nisi concurrents causa 
aliqua’legitima, approbanda tamen per Prapositum Colegu stve Aula, 

** We have sett Dunce in Bocardo, and have utterly banisshede hym 
Oxforde for ever, with all his blind glosses, and is nowe made a comon 
servant to evere man, faste nailede up upon postes in all common howses 
of easment. Id, quod oculis meis vidi. And the seconde tyme we came 
to New Colege, affter we hade declared your Injunctions we fownde all 
the gret quadrant Court full of the leiffs of Dunce, the wynde blowyng 
them into evere corner; and ther we fownde one Mr, Grenefelde, a 
gentilman of Bukynghamshire, getheryng up part of the said bowke 
leiffs (as he saide) there to make him sewells or blawnsherrs to kepe the 
dere within the woode, thereby to have the better cry with his howndes. 

‘* We have also in the place of the canon lecture jonede a civel lectur 
to be rede in evere Colege bale and In, | 

“ We have further, in visitynge the religiouse students, emongyste all 
other Injunctions adjoyned that none of them, for no maner cause, shall 
cum within any Taverne, Inn, Ale-howse, or an other Howse what so 
ever hit be, within the towne and the suburbs of the same, upon — 
onse so taken by day or by night to be sent imediatly home to his Cloister 
Whereas he was professede. Without doubte we here say this act to be 
kretly lamentede of all the duble honeste women of the Towne, and spe- 
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cially of ther Laundres that now may not onse entre within the gaitts, 
and muche lesse within ther chambers, wherunto they were ryght well 
accustomede. I doubte not but for this thyng onely the honeste matrones 
will sew unto yowe for a redress." —vol, ii. pp. 60—62. 

The abuses which Bishop Gardiner corrected at the Sister 
University were of another nature. 

“* Mr. Vice Chancellor, after my ryght hartie comendations, ye shall 
understand I have been advertysed how dyvers of the Regents of that 
Universitie, who shuld rule and be good example to other, have this Lent 
last past very dissolutly used themselves in eatynge of fleshe; whych 
fault how it hathe been punisshed here | am sure ye have harde : wherin 
I have been noted a greate avaunser, and setter furthe of that punish- 
ment ; which rumour, albeit it be not trewe, and that indede the ie 
Majestie himself, with th'advise of the rest of the Counsell, dyd ear- 
nestly prosecute, as th'eflecte hathe shewed in sum that misorder ; ; yet 
neverthelesse, by cause th'otfence is greatter in Scholers then in other, 
and specially called to the state ef Regents, [ cannott quietlye passe over, 
and neglecte this Informacyon ; havinge soe apparente and manifeste 
truthe as it hathe, beinge browght to lyght sondry wayes, as this berer can 
enforme you, unto whome | praye you geve credence therin, Wherfor 
I pray you travayle with me for reformacion, which I wold have so used 
as the matter myght be punisshed withowte encrease of the slawndre, 


which mighte doo hurte to the hole Universite ; and, therfore, I have. 


devised and thowght good that ye shuld secretlye speke with suche 
as be noted faultie, and enducinge them to confesse ther faulte, and 
paye sum fyne, by your discrecion to be taxed, to the use of the Uni- 
versite, soe to dismisse them withowte further publishinge of their 
names: wherin [ wold ye used such temperaunce as the payne wer not 
contempned ne the partie greved above his astat. But I wyll have it in 
any wyse punisshed ; for I wyll not suffer the Universite with. theise 
dissolute manners to be corrupte. Londes have not been geve, or Lec- 
tures fownded tor any suche evyll purposes, If the Offenders will have 
pytie of themselfs and ther owne fame, and so privilye and secretlye with 
yow submitt themselfs to punisshment, I wyll gladlye bere wythe them ; 
but otherwyse, this charitable waye not regarded, 1 will procede to an 
open Inquisicion and note the faulte where I finde it. I am not desy- 
rous to know ther names, but onlye to understand from you that, by pay- 
ment of the taxacion, the matter is punisshed ; wherof I pray you cer- 
tefie as shortlye as ye shall have done any thinge in it. 

** The last yere, by consent of the hole Universite, I made an Ordre 
concerninge pronunciacion of the Grek Tonge, apoyntinge paynes to the 
transgressors, and finally to the Vice Chancellor if he sawe them not 
executed ; wherin I pray you be persuaded that I wyll not be deluded 
and contempned. I did it seriouslye, and will maynteyne it. If you 
sce the transgressors punisshed, I have cause to be content ; but other- 
wyse I intende, in you and the Procters persons, to use myne auctoryte 
geven me by the Universite ; wherunto | trust ye wyll not enforce me. 
To be Chauncellor of the Universitie is only Honor, whyche by con- 
tempte is taken awaye ; and I wylbe ware to give any man cause to 
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contempte me. What enformatyon I have 1 wyll not mes but by 
that I shall see from hensforth, I wyll beleve that is past. Howe neces- 
sarye it is to brydle the arrogance of yought, the experyence of your yeres 
hathe, I doubte not, taught you ; and it wold muche greve me pryvatlye 
to have any varyaunce with you, of whome I have had so olde acquaynt- 
aunce ; which cannot be, if ye suffer them not, by tolleracyon, to hope 
more of you wolde avow they shulde. 

“The Kynges Majestie hath, by the inspyracyon of the holy Goost, 
componed all maters of Religion : which Uniformitie, I pray God it may 
in that and all other matters and thinges, extende unto us, and forgettinge 
all that is past, goo forthe in agreement as thowghe ther had been no 
suche matier. But I wyll withstand fansyes even in pronunciacion ; 
and fight wythe th’enemie of quyet at the first entree. Wherfor I pray 
you, Mr. Vice Chancellor, loke ernestlye on thies matiers, and geve me 
cause by your industrye to rejoyce in the Universite, and only care for 
acquietinge our matiers wythe the Towne, wherein [ trust we shall have 
good spede by the grace of God, who sende you hartelye well to fare. 
At the Court the 15th of May. 

“ Your assured lovinge frende, 


Sre. WINTON.” 


Vice Chancellor of Cambridge. 

Among some Letters written by Lord Essex is the first which 
he penned to Lord Burghley after his entrance at ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and Mr, Ellis has appended a list of “ the 
Parcels,” or, as we should now call them, “ Thirds,” for which he 
paid on taking possession of his Rooms. 


“*Tmprimis twenty yards of new grene brode sayes, 56s. Item, the. 
frame of the South Window in the first chamber, 6s. 4d, Item, for more 
glasse in the same, 4s. Item, for forty foote of quarters under the 
hangings, 2s. Item, payd to Mr. Bird at my entrance for parcels which 
appertain his proper bill and acquittance, 20s. Item, two casements 
with hingells in the South Window, 2s. 6d. Item, new hangings in the 
study of paynted cloth, 16s. Item, for payntinge bothe chamber and 
study over head, 5s. Item, shelves in the study, 12d, Item, a conveyance 
into the bedchamher out of the study, 2s. 6d. Item, a place makinge for 
the trindle bed to drawe throughe the waull, 16d. Item, for bordinge a 
place for fewell, and making a light into it, 6s. Item, a table in the study, 
3s. dd. Item, for the furniture in the little study, 18d. Item, little 
Irons to hould open the casements with, 8d. Item, my part of the dore 
betwixt Mr. Forcett and me, 3s.6d. Item, for a rest at the chimney, 4d. 
Item, for a foot stoole at the window, 4d. Item, for tow shelves mo in 
the frame of the study, 12d. Item, a locke and thre keyes to the out- 
ward chamber dore, 3s. 4d. Item, a table in the bed chamber, 2s. 6d. 
Summa totalis, 7/. Os. 10d.” Signed Gervasius Babington. 

‘In his Tutor’s bill of expenses for a quarter of a year from the feast 
of St. John Baptist to October, 1577, we find, Item, for my Lord, five 
pair of shoes, 5s. Item, one pair of winter boots, 6s. For my Lord at 
the salting, according to custom, 7s. For arrowes for my Lord, 2s, 6d. 
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For three frames of wainscot for maps, 4s. 6d. For rushes and dressi 
of the chambers, 4s. My Lords commons for the quarter, 54s. For his 
Lordships cisinge, 35s. For his Lordships breakfast for the quarter, 233. 
For meat on fasting nights and times extraordinary, 25s. To the Laun- 
dress for his Lordship’s washing, 6s. 8d. For my Lord to the chief reader, 
2s. Item, for Ramus Logique with a commentary, 20d. For Ramus on 
Tullies Orations, 4s. For Sturmius de Elocutione, 4s. For Grimalius 
de optimo Senatore, 2s.4d. For [socrates in Greek, 4s. For a standing 
desk for my lords studie, 6s, Given for my Lord in reward and where 
his Lordship hath been entertained, 15s. To the barber for his Lord- 
ship’s trimming, 2s. For a broad riding hat, 8s. For the carriage of 
his Lordships trunk with his apparel from London to Cambridge, 2s. 4d. 
For two dozen of trenchers, 10d. For Inke and quills, 6d. The total 
of the Bill amounted to 45/. 10s. 2d.” —vol. iii. pp. 73—74. 


One of the projected reforms of our own days, as we are in 
formed on Newspaper authority, is in the extravagant expendi- 
ture occasioned by Civic Feasting. The complaint, as it appears 
from a Letter in these volumes (cxcvit.) is at least as old as 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. Lionel Duckett, a Lord Mayor 
of that reign, writes to Lord Burghley, probably in reply to some 
animadversion offered by that nobleman, that having learned that 
“ the excessive spending of Venison and other vitail” in the Halls 
of the City was offensive to the Queen and the Nobility, he had 
forbidden such feasts for the future, moreover that he had 
restrained the drinking and eating in taverns and tippling houses, 
among the meaner sort, for the prevention of drunkenness, sedi- 
tions, rumours, unthrifty assemblies, incontinence, and other evils 
growimg out of mordinate resort thereto. But the virtuous reso- 
lution expressed in the former part of the Letter was not of long 
endurance. Naluram expellas furcé, &c. You cannot drive 
away Nature from an Alderman’s knife and fork ;—a little onward 
we find John Langley, another Lord Mayor, advertising the same 
Lord Burghley, that the Queen’s Majesty and her Highness’s 
progenitors, of ancient time, had been accustomed to grant unto 
the Court of Aldermen, certain warrants for bucks ; and, there- 
fore, making bold for his Lordship’s honourable favour and fur- 
therance, to move her Majesty therein, for which purpose the 
Common Hunt shall attend bis Honour, whom the Lord Mayor, iu 
conclusion, most piously commits to the tuition of the Almighty. 

Mr. Ellis has printed entire the original narrative of the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots sent up to the Court from Fothe- 
ringay. It is taken from the Lansdowne MSS. (51: art. 46,) and 
is indorsed in Lord Burghley’s handwriting. Upon it, as a basis, 
all succeeding accounts have been built. Tt is necessarily of the 
deepest interest ; and whatever opinions may be adopted by dif- 
ferent readers on the interminable question of Mary's preceding 
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character, no feelings can be excited by this narrative except those 
of the deepest pity for her sufferings, of indignation not only for 
the general cruelty and injustice of her sentence, but for the per- 
secution with which, to the last moment, she was harassed by the 
zealous divines who attended her on the Scaffold, and of admira- 
tion for the dignity with which she encountered and endured the 
terrors of her closing scene. In a Letter (cxcit) from Edwin 
Sandys, then Bishop of London, afterwards translated to York, 
written fourteen years before the perpetration of this foul crime, 
we are concerned to find that eminent Prelate suggesting that one 
of the proceedings indispensable for “ the safete of our Quene 
and Realme, yf God will,” is “ furthwith to cutte of the Scottish 
Quene’s heade: ipsa est nostri fundi calamitas.” 

Mr. Ellis is a believer in the ‘scandal about Queen Eliza- 
beth ;” and he considers that no reasonable man can doubt, from 
the documents and histories of the time, that she had her private 
attachments ; to which, more than to any physical cause, Z has 
been sometimes pretended,) he attributes her persevering celi- 
bacy. ‘These remarks are occasioned by a Letter from a Spy, 
employed in Spain by the English Government, giving an account 
of the appearance in that Country of a person who announced 
himself as a son of Elizabeth by Leicester, born at Hampton 
Court. His name was Arthur, and in 1588, when the Letter 
was written, he was 27 years of age. ‘The King of Spain ad- 
mitted his pretensions, and assigned him an allowance. | 

A specimen of her Majesty's promptitude will be found below. 

“May yt please your L. t’understande that yesterday yn the afternune 
I stoode by hyr Ma'tie, as she was att cards yn the presens chamber. 
She cawlde me too hyr, and askte me when you mente too go too Bar- 
wyke. I towlde hyr that you determinde to begyn your Jorney pre- 
sently after Whytsontyd. She grew ynto a grete rage, begynnynge 
with ‘God's wonds, that she wolde sett you by the feete, and send another 
yn your place, yf you dalyed with hyr thus, for she wolde nott be thus 
dalyed withall” 1 towlde hyr, that wyth asmuche possyble spede as 
myght be, you wolde departe, and that your lyynge att London thys 
fortnyght was too vo uther ende butt too make provysyon for your Jor- 
ney. She anseryd me, ‘that you have byn goynge from Crystmas too 
Ester, and from Ester to Whytsontyd, but yf you dyfferde the tyme any 
lenger, she wolde appoynt sume uther yn your place,’ Thys message — 
she commandyd me too send you. 

* Yo". L. humble and obedyent 
sune, 


CAREY, 
“ To the Right Honorable my ge 


good Lord and Father my Lord 
Huusdon.” 


(vol. iii, p. 102.) 
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A very curious portrait of James I., a prince of whom Mr, 
D’ Israeli is (as far as we recollect) a solitary admirer, is given by 
Mr. Ellis from a contemporary authority. It is not very likely 
to increase the favourable impression entertained by the agree- 
able writer whom we have just mentioned. 


“Hume says that JAMES THE FIRST was awkward in his person 
and ungainly in his manners; and Sir Anthony Weldon in the ‘ Court 
and Character’ of James, nearly in the same words with Balfour, goes 
into the detail. 

“‘ His Majesty was of middle stature, moderately corpulent, his eyes 
large and always rolling, his beard thin, and his tongue so much too 
large for his mouth that he drank unseemly. His legs were weak, and 
his walk circular. Whatever his changeableness in other respects might 
be, he was constant to his apparel, usually dressing in the same fashion, 
and delighting to wear his Retin till they came to rags. He was con- 
stant also to the dishes which he preferred at his meals. His doublet 
was quilted for stiletto-proof. Both Weldon and Balfour add that he 
never washed his hands, but only rubbed his fingers slightly with the 
wetted end of a napkin. 

“* Much of this is confirmed by a very curious volume preserved in the 
British Museum, containing Sir ‘Theodore Mayerne’s Memoranda of his 
professional attendance upon King James, from 1611 to the time of his 
death. The same Volume also contains various Notices relating to 
Charles the First and Queen Henrietta Maria. The whole is in Latin, 
with copies of all the Prescriptions administered to the royal Patients. 

“Sir Theodore Mayerne states that King James was born at Edin- 
burgh, June 19th, 1566, at half-past eleven in the forenoon; that he 
had a drunkard for a wet-nurse, to whose vitiated milk he was indebted 
for so considerable injury, that, although weaned within twelve months, 
he could not walk till his sixth year: and it is remarkable that in another 
of Sir Theodore’s Manuscripts, his ‘Epbemerides,’ or daily Journal of 
attendance upon other Patients, he states a similar fact of Anne of Den- 
mark, James's Queen, who was carried about in the same manner till her 
ninth year. 

“ Sir Theodore says, His Majesty's legs were slender, scarcely strong 
enough to carry his body; that his jaws were narrow and rendered swal- 
lowing difficult, a defect which he inherited both from his mother, and 
from King James the Fifth ; that his head was strong, and never affected 
by the sea, by drinking wine, or riding in a chariot ; that in moist wea- 
ther and in wiuter he had usually a cough ; that his skin was soft and 
delicate, but irritable, and that when he vomited, it was with so great 
an etlort, that his face would be sprinkled with red spots for a day of 
two; that he never eat bread, always fed on roast meat, and seldom of 
never eat of boiled, unless it was beef; that he was very clumsy in bis 
riding and hunting, and frequently met with accidents ; that he <= 
ill, waked often in the night, and called his chamberlains, nor could 
sleep be again readily induced unless some one read to him; that he 
Was passionate, but that his warmth quickly subsided; that he had 
naturally a good appetite and a moderately fair digestion ; that he was 
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very often thirsty, drank frequently, and mixed his liquors, being very 
romiscuous in his use of wines, 

“ Till 1613 he had never taken medicine ; and, like his predecessor, 
was always averse to it. 

* Sir Theodore dwells ab aagga upon his grief for the deaths of 
Prince Henry, and of his Queen, The latter was followed by a severe 
illness at Royston. 

“ Toward the close of life, His Majesty suffered under a complication 
of disorders ; stone, gout, and gravel.”—vol. iii, pp. 199, 200. 


The preservation of Sir Theodore Mayerne’s Visiting book ac- 
quaints us with many infirmities of the beau monde of the Court 
of James I., of which no doubt their contemporaries were wholly 
ignorant, and the prospect of the revelation of which to Posterity 
would have overwhelmed the patients themselves with dismay. 
Fortunately they are couched in Latin; or what would the Mar- 
chioness of Buckingham have said at its being told to the whole 
world, that she had vitinm conformationis in spina dorsi? or the 
unhappy Queen who gave James birth, that her son was affected 
with an occasional disorder inherited from herself, which made the 
frequent use of carminatives strongly to be recommended? My 
Lady Walsingham suffered under violent sick-headaches ; the Duke 
of Lennox from diarrhaa a liberiori victu ; and the Queen’s old 
black horse from an attack of epilepsy. My Lord Hay, perhaps, 
was among the finest gentlemen of his time; for besides other 
odoramenta et que ad ornatum, he is supplied with Pulvis.ad 
caput, Pastilli ad suffitum cubiculi, Avicule Cypria ad suffitum, 
Pasta ad manus dealbandas et emolliendas, Opiata ad dentes 
mundandos et confirmandos, Aqua ad colluendos detten post usum 
Opiate, Radices ad dentes expoliendos. A catalogue which is 
scarcely exceeded by any modern toilette. 

Among the proceedings immediately antecedent to the Revolu- 
tion, one is here recorded which we do not recollect to have seen 
noticed before. “ We hear no further of the Dutch Fleet,” writes 
a correspondent in the latter end of Sept. 1688, “ but Capt. 
Ouseley is said to be come to town to give his reasons for tossing 
the Mayor of Scarborough in a blanket. As a part of his plea, 
he has brought with him a collection of articles against the said 
Mayor and the attestations of many gentlemen of note :” and 
this evidence availed in his fayour,.for we are told, a little on- 
wards, that “the Mayor of Scarborough and Captain Woseley, 
who tossed the other in a blanket, were heard last night before 
the Council. The Captain pleaded his Majesty’s gracious gene- 
ral pardon, (which is in the es and so both were dismissed.” 
Alack, poor Mayor! If we believe Suetonius, tossing in a blanket 
Was a favourite pastime with the Emperor Otho, in his younger 

NO. VII.—JULY, 1828. L 
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days; solitus invalidum quemque obviorum vel potulentum cor- 
ripere : ac distento sago impositum in sublime jactare. But there 
is a more modern sufferer, whose name returns to memory, as it 
were, by prescription, whenever a blanket is mentioned, and whom, 
it is not improbable, the Yorkshire magistrate resembled in more 
than this single particular. Y alli puesto Sancho en matad de la 
manta, comenzaron @ levantarle en alto, y @ holgarse con él, como 
con perro por carnestolendas. 

In coming down to the late reign, it is impossible not to be 


pleased with the character which Lord Barrington has 


sketched of George IIL. within a few months after his accession; 
a character which, it is equally pleasing to remember, that Prince 
retained while it was God’s pleasure that he should retain the 
power of ruling. ‘The Letter is dated January 5, 1761, at which 
time Lord Barrington filled the post of Secretary of war. 


“* Nothing can be more amiable, more virtuous, better disposed, than 
our present Master. He applies himself thoroughly to his affairs, he un- 
derstands them to an astonishing degree. His faculties seem to me 
equal to his good intentions, and nothing can be more agreeable or satis- 
factory than doing business with him. A most uncommon attention, a 
quick and just conception, great mildness, great civility, which takes 
nothing from his dignity, caution and firmness, are conspicuous in the 
highest degree ; and I really think none of them over or underdone. 

‘** T have the satisfaction to be perfectly well with my Royal Master, 
who really deserves all love and admiration.”—vol. iv. pp. 430. 433. 


Wilkes would have been much more annoyed by the following 
contemptuous mention of him than by any committal to the 
‘Tower or outlawry, which made him an object of public atten- 
tion. It is again Lord Barrington who writes. 


“ Cavendish Square, 13th May, 1763. 

“ My pear M.—Nothing is at present talk'd of here but the Affair 
of a very impudent worthless man named Wilks, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, who was lately taken * by the Secretaries of State for writing 
a most seditious Libel personally attacking the King. ‘This was done 
by the advice of the Attorney and Solicitor General, who were of opinion 
he was not in such a case entitled to privilege. However, the Court of 
Common Pleas have otherwise determined, and he is set at liberty. 
The Secretaries of State have filed an information against him in the 
King’s Bench. The mob are as usual for the Libeller, who is a kind 
of Sacheverell ; but I think I never knew all persons above the degree 
of mob more united than at present in lamenting the insolence with 
which Government is attacked. 

‘*“ P.S. Tam sorry and ashamed to say, that Lord ****** has on 


this and all similar occasions united himself to Mr. Wilks and the mob.” 
pp. 464, 460. 


Our last extract will present a Letter of much humbler cha- 
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racter than any of those to which hitherto we have called the 
reader’s attention. We give it because it is very honourable to 


the persons at that time in power, that they lent prompt attention 
to the unfortunate case of the writer. 


“* James Richardson, an English Sailor, forcibly detained in the King of 
Prussia’s Service, to his Majesty King George I1I*. 

“ Sir, —The inscerted comes with my dutyfull seruice to your honered 
and moast Soveren Mayjesty, hopeing that your Mayjesty will pardon 
my bouldness and exkcapt of those few lines. i am perswaded with 
gentlemen of qualyty to make my unfortnet fate known and on what 
condittion acame into this Land. iam a seaman bred and born in 
Whitewell near York Cetty in Yorkshire. James Richardson is my 
name: born of powr parrents: served eight years duttyfully to John 
Besswick of Scareborough in the coasting and marhent service: but not 
withstanding, my supperyours always gave me agood carrackter. But 
now my unfortenate fate was to be trapand in this land, and to give the 
truth to your Mayjisty how and in what maner icame into the King of 
Prowsia’s dyminions isaild from London to Memell in one Squiress Mal- 
ling ships of Scareborough ; ihath been fife years in his sons and his 
shiping ; and on May the 20“ 1766, in the afternoon, iwent on shore 
with fowr men more to tacke awalk and vue the fashions of the country, 
and being warm weather we went in to a publick house to get adraft of 
brandy and warter, and the landlord askt me to tack awalk in to acoun- 
try town about fowr Inglish miles from Memell, and not thinking anny 
ill that the man would do tome iwent with him and his wife; my com- 
marades seming verry easey about with me thay stayd behind: and at 
nine of clok ihired afarmer and his waggon bein the fashon to ride in 
litle waggons, to bring me and the landlord back : came three men and 
asked me to let them ride, they towl me that thay lived in Memmell, but 
when by Memmell gates iwanted to get out and discharge the waggon ; 
but they bounded me fast hand and feet with lines, and carryed me to 
Cenesbourg* to the revow, and sold me for’fifty doalloars to Captain 
Rabinnights company in Generall Lallabourn reggiment on foot. Thath 
Written to his Mayjisty King of Prows in Berlien 4 letters, and to my 
Parrents, but cannot get one out of the Country, for the head Gennar- 
ralls in this part of the country hath given strict orders to the posts not 
to let anny pass but what must com into thare hands, so that aman may 
write untill he is gray headed before he can get one seafe. The Gene- 
rall hath written me down to go under the life gard: but the Captain 
towld him that iwass and inglissh man. I dont think he will send me 
away, for if iget once to Berlien ishall get my dishcharge, for the King 
he will not allow anny man to serve him without he coms with agood 
will, I was fowr dayes in the camps before they could get meto swear. 
Chey threatened me with imprisonment for term of life, and to live on 

read and warter, and not understaning the laws of this Land idid swear 
to stand good for no longer then ican getaway. Blessed be God i am 
hot yoused ill, for when thare own countrymen they flog, brouse, and 


* Koningsburg. 
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beat with a stick, they give me a good word ; but when iam alone ifreat 
and cry to that condishon that ilay seick for ten weeks to geather to 
think that iam stole away from my native land in such amaner, and no 
hope of geting clear at all. A verry honorowble ould gentleman, a mar- 
chant from Ingland hath tould me that it would be the only way for to 
send your Mayjesty those few lines, being aman born of powr parrants, 
and hath towld me that when your Highness pleases to send sum of your 
subjects to Berlien on your own account, to write tow or three lines to 
his present Mayjesty on my behalf it will be of agreat service ingeting 
my discharge; and for the good your Mayjesty will do for me iam wil- 
ling to obbay and serve your Mayjesty ather by land or sea, so long as 
breth remain; as i hope and pray to my macker for your Hieness to for- 
give and pardon me if i hath written anny thing amiss, for ihath partly 
forgoten my mothers toungue, and to indight my letters in adeascente 
maner. This Letter imust smugle awayin toan inglishmans hands that 
none of the offiscears catsh me with this letter. iam 28 years of agge 
and 5 foot alaven in hight. and so no more at prescent, but remain in 
prays to the Allmighty for your Mayjestys long rean, and in peace with 
all men 
“ James Ricwarpson. 
“ From the revow in camps 
in Cenesbourg May the 31". 1767. 


* Joallenbourn is the gennarralls name, in Captains Rabynights com- 


pany on foot, owr winterss quarters is in Anglebourg 15 duchmiles from 
enesbourg. 


** For his Prescent Mayjesty 
King George y* third London.* 
“ Indorsed, ‘ in Mr. Conway's Letter to Sir Andrew Mitchell of the 7%, Aug. 1767.’ 


“ Upon a separate Sheet is 
** The Sailor's Certificate of his discharge. 

** « This is to sertify that I James Richardson hath got my discharge 
from lallenboun ridgiment on foot, and hath got one dallar to bear my 
expences on my way, and a pass, and macke the best of my way to owld 
ingland. 

* Rasllinbourg September 18". 1767.’ ”"—pp. 509—512. 


Mr. Ellis can scarcely take umbrage at the freedom with which 
we have expressed our opinion on points in which we think him 
mistaken. His diligence is very honourable to him; and the 
stores, to which he has constant and daily access, contain such 
inexhaustible treasures, that we should very deeply lament any 


circumstance which might induce him to slacken his laborious 
examination of them. 


* “ The Post-mark of the Letter is ‘ Hull,’ from which place it appears to have bee® 


papestad by the friend into whose hands the sailor professed his intention of smug: 
gling it.” 
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Art. VIL.—1. Bertholdt’s Introduction to the New Testament. 


2. Preface to the Translation of Uug’s Introduction to the 
Writings of the New Testament. By the Rev. D. G. Wait, 
LL.D. Vol. I. pp. 200. 


THERE was a time, when we felt anxious that German Theology 
should be confined to Germany: nor should we perhaps have 
cared, if, as we once heard it expressed in the pulpit, the eden 
divinity was all sunk in the German Ocean. ‘The latter catas- 
trophe would indeed even now be met by us with perfect compo- 
sure: but in proportion as this new system of theological criticism 
has been better known in England, our fears have been becomin 
gradually less. We once thought, that the liberal or vhilboophiga’ 
mode, as it is called, of interpreting Scripture, might do harm to 
some of our countrymen; that it might raise doubts, where no 
doubt had been felt before; and by unsettling their present faith, 
without establishing any thing in its room, might make them un- 
comfortable and wretched upon unquestionably the most import- 
ant subject which can agitate the human mind. But since the 
translators of German books have made these writers better known 
to our countrymen, our fears have gradually subsided. Not that 
we doubt their intention to undermine revelation, nor the effect 
which they might produce upon minds congenial with their own: 
but the more we study their works, the more we feel convinced, 
that such flimsy sophisms and such audacious criticisms will make 
little impression upon the honest and matter-of-fact minds of our 
English students. 

We have here made use of strong expressions: but we use 
them advisedly and deliberately. The names of Michaelis, Eic- 
horn, Bertholdt, Schleiermacher, and such like, possess no pecu- 
liar charm or sanctity, which forbids us to approach them as 
ordinary mortals: and most assuredly we see nothing in their 
writings, which leads us to form a high estimate of their heads or 
of their hearts. We do not deny, that the German divines have 
done much for the criticism of the New Testament. With inten- 
tions, which we cannot but believe to be most mischievous, and pro- 
ceeding upon principles, which begin and end with denying the 
divine origin of the Bible, they have certainly brought to light 
many phenomena, which but for their profound research and 
unwearied industry might never have been discovered. For these 
copious materials we are willing to profess ourselves greatly in- 
debted to them: but it is to the mechanical part of their labours, 
that we feel obliged to limit our commendation. _ 

_ A German is, perhaps, of all critics the most patient and labo- 
rious; and, consequently, the writers of that country have read 
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the New Testament with greater care, and weighed every word 
and sentence in it with more scrupulous minuteness, than our 
own or any other scholars. We may add, that a German is also, 
of all critics, the most fond of theorizing and systematizing. In- 
terpretations, which had never been imagined by the most vision- 
ary of the Fathers, and hypotheses concerning the sacred writers, 
which it had never yet entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
are yearly and almost daily put forth in Germany; and upon the 
ruins of one of these short-lived systems every professor erects a 
theory of his own, more novel and more fanciful than the former. 
Were we eversomuch disposed to adopt their notions, we should 
be utterly at a loss to decide at the cena dubia, which the theo- 
logy of that country spreads before us. All that we can collect 
is, that every professor thinks his predecessor wrong: of course 
he supposes himself to be in the right: but while we are con- 
struing his sentences, and examining ‘his theories, the steam-boat 
brings afresh arrival of lectures and essays from Germany, and 
we find that a totally new theory, or rather several new theories 
have been started. 

There is, indeed, a point of union, in which all these conflicting 
critics seem to be agreed; which is, to consider the Bible as a 


book, which is not only uninspired, but which has had the sin-— 


gular misfortune of suffering more from corruptions and interpo- 
lations than any other ancient document whatever. ‘They believe 
the sacred writers to have been maccurate in facts and dates; to 
have been forgetful, misinformed; to have wilfully misrepresented 
and deceived; they deny one book after another to be an original 
composition ; what is related as an actual occurrence, they as- 
sume to be a vision or an allegory; and yet, after thus destroying 
the foundation and credentials of our religion, they stil call 
themselves Christians: having proved the. sacred books to be 
neither authentic nor credible, they still profess to believe in the 
New Testament; and boast that ‘the philosophical and rational 
method of interpreting that book has been brought to light and 
perfected by themselves. If this be reason and philosophy, we 
hope that it may long be confined to the Germanic confederacy. 
Non equidem invideo, miror magis. 

‘The most favourite subject, upon which these new divines 
exercise their ingenuity, 1s what they choose to call the origin of 
the three first Gospels: and from the days of Michaelis to our 
own, Germany has constantly been putting forth some new theory 
concerning the xpateveyyéAiov, the common document or docu- 
ments, from which the three first Evangelists borrowed, and 
which is to account for the remarkable verbal agreements between 
them. One of che latest of these theorists is Bertholdt, who has 
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not only maintained the existence of a common document, but 
has amused himself with settling the other question which rises 
out of the former, whether this common document was written in 
Greek or Aramaic. Bertholdt is positive, that the rpwrevayyéAiov 
was written in Aramaic, and translated by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke: the Epistles of St. Paul also, and indeed all the Epistles, 
are asserted by him to be merely translations from an Aramaic 
original; so that instead of the good old-fashioned notion, that 
the New Testament is a collection of works composed by the 
persons whose names they bear, and who wrote under the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Holy Ghost, we must now believe that 
the original narrator of the Gospel History was an unknown 
person; and that the Gospels and Epistles, which we read in 
Greek, are merely translations made by some persons whose 
names are lost, and who betray themselves by several blunders in 
the work which they undertook. 

If Bertholdt’s book had been so fortunate as to be translated 
into English, we should perhaps have presented our readers with 
an analysis of his theories: but this not being the case, we shall 
make some remarks upon the Preface prefixed by Dr. Wait to his 
translation of Hug’s Introduction. “This Preface, as Dr. Wait 
informs us, is an epitome of Bertholdt’s arguments: some of 
these are espoused by Dr. Wait, and some of them are refuted; 
but in many cases it is difficult to comprehend whether the 
epitomiser intended to approve of the theory of Bertholdt or no. 
The Preface contains the sentiments of many other German 
writers besides Bertholdt: and since we have expressed ourselves 
rather strongly as to the merits of the German theologians, we 
shall make use of this preface to support the assertion hazarded 
above, that the principles, upon which they proceed, are mis- 
chievous, and that the arguments, by which they attempt to sup- 
port them, are weak. 

The first point which we shall establish is, that these philoso- 
Enon critics entirely keep out of sight the inspiration of the 
New Testament. ‘They assume, that the writers of it were not 
wspired; and they bring forward instances, which would render 
the notion of their inspiration impossible to be maintained. Thus 
Bertholdt asserts, that there are direct contradictions between the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, (pp. viii. and xiv.) and at PP xi. 
xv. he says the same of the Gospels of Mark and Luke. That 
persons, writing under immediate inspiration, should differ occa- 
sionally in relating the same story, is what we should be fully 
prepared to expect: but if two writers contradict each other, one 
of them at least does not speak truth, and all idea of his inspira- 
tion is necessarily overthrown. We have examined all the in- 
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stances of contradictions, which are collected by Bertholdt, and 
we have no hesitation in asserting, that not one of them amounts 
to a contradiction. ‘To lay each case before our readers, and 
discuss it in detail, would be tedious and perfectly unnecessary: 
but that we may not meet the assertion of Bertholdt merely with 
a counter-assertion of our own, we shall transcribe the four first 


instances in each case, and request our readers to examine them 
for themselves. 


Matthew, v. 3. Luke, vi. 20. 
vill. 28-34, vill. 26-39. 
ix. 16. v. 36. 
x. 32. xil. 8. 

Mark, ni. 23-8. Luke, vi. 1-5. 

ill. 20-35. xl, 14-23. xii. 10. 
vill. 27. ix. 1. Ix. 15-27. 
1x. 30-8. 1x, 43-5. 


We have not picked and selected these instances, but they are 
the four first in each series; and we are prepared to prove, that 
not one of them contains any thing like a coutradiction; nor is 
any one of the differences of such a nature as to preclude the idea 
of both writers being separately inspired. 

At p. xvi. we are informed, that this origmal document must 
have been written in Aramaic, because “ at the early period to 
which it is referred, it is most improbable, that any disciple or 
follower of Jesus should have sufficiently known Greek, to have 
been able to write it.” This argument appears to have been 
used by Eichorn and Paulus: but any person, except a German 
critic, would see, that m the very earliest days of Christianity, 
even in the first year after our Lord’s Ascension, there must have 
been many thousand Christians, who spoke Greek as their native 
language : and since this common document is supposed to have 
been committed to writing, to meet the wants of the different 
Christian congregations, the natural conclusion would be, that 
there were narratives of our Saviour’s life written in Greek, as 
well as in Aramaic. Indeed, since the Apostles remained some 
time at Jerusalem, the necessity was greater for these narratives 
to be written in Greek than in Aramaic: for the converts in 
Judea had the benefit of the oral preaching of the Apostles; 
whereas the Hellenistic Jews, and the converts in other countries, 
would be very likely to call upon some person to draw up a his- 
tory of our Saviour’s life, which they might study in their own 
language. But when we read in the above quotation, of the 
improbability that “ any disciple or follower of Jesus should 
have sufficiently known Greek to have been able to write it,” 
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we are perhaps to understand the remark to apply exclusively to 
the Apostles. This is evidently the belief of many of the German 
critics: upon which we have only to observe, that it fully bears 
us out in the assertion made above, that these critics entirely lay 
aside the notion of the Apostles being inspired, or miraculously 
assisted in composing their histories. 

This doctrine is still more plainly avowed at p. xxix, where it is 
said that ‘“‘ Mark is mentioned by the ancient ecclesiastical his- 
torians, as Peter’s interpreter, probably because Peter was un- 
acquainted with Greek.” ‘This necessarily requires us to under- 
stand that Peter was ignorant of Greek, not only at the time of 
our Lord’s Ascension, but at the time when Mark composed his 
Gospel; which, according to every calculation, was at least twenty 
years after Peter first began to preach: and the German critics 
actually require us to believe, that at the end of these twenty years 
St. Peter was not able to dictate an epistle in Greek. A person, 
who denied the inspiration of the Apostles, might certainly be 
inclined to suppose, that a Galilean fisherman, when first taken 
from his nets, would be unable to write in Greek: but to su 
pose, that this fisherman, ignorant and illiterate as he may at first 
have been, travelled for many years in countries where his native 
language was not spoken, that hé had zeal enough to do this, and 
yet had not patience or curiosity enough to make himself master 
of Greek, is an hypothesis quite too monstrous to be entertained, 
except in Germany. We have actually no occasion to call in the 
aid of inspiration in this instance: but we repeat, that if we could 
suppose St. Peter not to have acquired the language in so many 
years, we still could not suppose him ignorant of it, without en- 
tirely rejecting the idea‘of the gift of tongues being miraculously 
imparted. 

At p. xxxvii, we are informed, that St. John must have noted 
down our Saviour’s words at the time when they were spoken: 
“could he otherwise have remembered those long speeches, 
which he has recorded?” The answer to this question is very 
obvious, if the sceptic who put it would turn to that passage in 
St. John’s Gospel, where the promise of our Saviour is delivered, 
that the Holy Ghost should bring all things to the remembrance 
of the Apostles, whatever he had told them: and if we believe 
this promise to be true, the argument of Bertholdt is reduced to 
nothing, that because Jesus spoke in Aramaic, the notes which 
St. John made of his discourses, must have been also in that lan- 
guage, and that his Gospel was only a translation from those 
hotes, 

One of the most extraordinary pieces of information which we 
ever met with, is given at p. Ixix, where Dr. Wait gravely informs 
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us, that some have disputed Paul’s capability of writing an entire 
treatise in Greek. ‘The love of disputing must indeed be great, 
and apparently the choice of subjects must be small, when any 
persons could dispute, or even doubt upon this question. But it 
seems, that Bolton supposed St. Paul “ to have expressed his 
ideas in the Palestinian dialect, and to have delivered his Epistles 
to be translated into Greek by one versed in the language.” We 
should wish to ask this sagacious disputer, whether he has ever 
read or thought of the travels of St. Paul: whether he has fol- 
lowed him out of the confines of Palestine through whole re- 
gions, we had almost said whole continents, where the Palestinian 
dialect was scarcely so much as heard of. Did St. Paul not 
speak or preach in Greek, when travelling or residing in Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, Peloponnesus, &e. &c.—Did he not speak 
Greek, when he harangued the Athenian philosophers at the 
Areopagus, or when he made his defences before Felix and 
Agrippa!* Would a person of his genius and temperament be 
likely to have read the works of Aratus, Epimenides, and Me- 
nander, and yet not be capable of writing an entire treatise in 
Greek? We grant, that there is a difference between speakin 

and writing a language. Bolten, or Eichorn, or Bertholdt, might 
be able to converse in French or English, and yet might not be 
able to write correctly in either language. But the mind of St. 
Paul was cast in a different mould. We say nothing at present 
of his being inspired: we do not believe, that in this instance he 
required any supernatural aid: but we do say, that to doubt 
whether St. Paul was capable of writing a letter in Greek, is one 
of the most disgraceful absurdities, and one of the most gratuitous 
pieces of scepticism, which we have ever encountered. 

Our readers will now form some notion of the arguments, by 
which it is attempted to be proved, that all or nearly all the 
books of the New ‘Testament are translations from Aramaic 
originals. We repeat that all the arguments rest upon the as- 
sumption, that the Apostles and Evangelists were not inspired: 
and, consequently, if their inspiration be allowed, all the difficul- 
ties which ios been started by the German critics, and the con- 
clusions which they have drawn, cease to have any substantial 
existence. 

But we will examine a little more minutely the theory of the 
mpwrevayyédoy, or the common document, from which the three 
first Evangelists are supposed to have borrowed. We allow, that 
the verbal agreement between these three writers is a singular 


* That St. Paul addressed Agrippa in Greek is evident from his saying to him, that 
the voice from heaven addressed him in the Hebrew tongue.—Acts, xxvi. 14, 
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phenomenon. If they merely coincided in the order of events, 
there would be nothing in such a coincidence but what we should 
expect: or if the verbal agreement existed only in the discourses 
of our Saviour, we might explain it upon the notion, that the 
same spirit brought to their recollection the same discourse, and 
that consequently they could only relate it in the words which were 
actually used by our Lord. But beside the objection (which we 
shall notice presently) that our Saviour did not speak Greek, and 
that the fact of the common inspiration of the Evangelists will 
not therefore explain their using the same Greek terms, it is 
demonstrable, that there are some remarkable verbal agreements 
between Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in passages which do not 
contain any parable or discourse, but a mere narrative of facts. 
These coincidences may be seen in the Harmonies of the New 
‘Testament, as well as in the elaborate treatises of Eichorn, Ber- 
tholdt, Hug, and other writers of the German school. In makin 
these collections, the German critics have been indefatigable; 
and, as we observed above, for these results of their industry and 
research we hold ourselves greatly indebted to them. ‘They have 
unquestionably succeeded in showing, that the three first Gospels 
contain such singular coincidences, not only of thought and style, 
but of whole sentences, which are word for word the same in all 
the three narratives, that if we suppose them to have been written 
at different times and places, we must have recourse to some 
theory to account for such an unparalleled agreement. Accident 
could not have produced it: and the warmest supporter of inspi- 
ration will not contend, that the Holy Spirit supplied the sacred 
writers with the syllables and letters which they used. 

One of the most obvious and natural hypotheses would seem 
to be, that the Gospels, which were composed first, were seen 
and partly copied by the persons who wrote later. Thus, if 
Matthew was the first to publish his Gospel, Mark extracted 
passages from it into his own; and Luke had the advantage of 
seeing and copying from both. There is little doubt that we 
should have recourse to this solution in the case of any ancient 
or modern writers, who, in giving the history of their times, were 
found to have whole pages or even whole sentences word for 
word the same. We should conceive, without feeling the least 
doubt or hesitation, that one of the writers must have transcribed 
the work of the other. Nor can we see, as it has appeared to 
some persons, that there is any danger in applying this hypothesis 
to the three Evangelists. It will be said, perhaps, that the separate 
Inspiration of each writer must be given up, if we suppose the one 
to be indebted to the other. But we cannot see the necessity of 
this conclusion. Let us suppose the Evangelists to have written 
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in the order mentioned above, and let us only add the assump- 
tion, (which indeed is no assumption at all,) that Mark was 
acquainted with the fact of Matthew having written under inspi- 
ration, and we would ask, why should Mark, who knew himself 
to be inspired by the same spirit, not make use of passages which 
he had probably learnt by heart, and which would naturally pre- 
sent themselves to him, when he was writing upon the same 
subject? That the instances, in which one Evangelist has not 
copied from the other, or in which after following his predecessor 
through several verses he suddenly leaves him, and gives rather a 
different account, that these cases present difficulties in the way 
of supposin , that Matthew’s Gospel was seen by Mark, and 
Mark’s by abe, we readily allow; and we have only made the 
above remarks to show, that the belief of the three Evangelists 
being separately inspired is not necessarily shaken by the notion 
of the Gospel, which was first composed, being seen by those 
who wrote subsequently. 

The solution which has been most popular with the German 
divines, is that which was put forward by Le Clerc, but first 
brought into much notice by Michaelis and his learned trans- 
lator; and which has given rise to almost as many theories as 
there are professional chairs in Germany. We allude to the 
notion, that documents containing short narratives of the Gospel 
History were in existence before the composition of any of the 
three first Gospels; and that the writers of the Gospels, having 
recourse to such documents, transcribed the same passages. 
Hence we are told, that the agreement between all the three 
Evangelists in some particulars, and between only two of them 
in others, may easily be explained. We have no intention of 
calling up these several theories to pass, like Banquo’s ghosts, 
before our readers: many of them have long been the companions 
of Tullus dives et Ancus, and we can only say, peace be to their 
manes! If we were to attack the latest theory which has been 
imported, we should only be doing what the author of it has done 
to all his predecessors; and perhaps nothing can be said more 
decisive against the notion of the common document, than that 
all the divines and professors of Germany have been working for 
nearly half a century to produce some system, which shall solve 
all the phenomena, and they are still as wide of the mark as ever. 
The dragon’s teeth were sown by Michaelis, and their progeny 
have been fighting ever since: we have yet to learn, when the 
Cadmean victory will be won. 

_ A point, which may truly be called preliminary in this ques- 
tion, has still been undecided: namely, whether the common 
document or documents, to which the three first Evangelists were 
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so largely indebted, were written in Greek or Aramaic. Many 
of the German critics have decided for the latter: and in sup- 
porting their theory, they have given as great an instance of 
obtuseness, or rather we should say, of prejudice, as we can ever 
expect to meet with. ‘They have decided, that Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, borrowed from some common source, because there 
are such remarkable verbal agreements between them; and yet 
these sagacious persons have not been aware, that for three 
writers to translate from a common document, and for all of them 
to render it into precisely the same words, is quite as extraordi- 
nary, as for them to have used the same words, if each of them 
had written independently from their own memories: so that if 
this celebrated xpwrevayyéAsov was written in Aramaic, the ques- 
tion of the meer agreement between Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
who are to be looked upon only as translators, is just as far from 
being elucidated, as it was before the matter began to be dis- 
cussed in Germany. It appears, that Eichorn and Bertholdt, 
who are undoubtedly to be placed év mpouayois, never saw this 
mange inconsistency, which pervades their whole theory: and 
est our readers should think, that we have falsely represented 
this blindness, we give the following extract from Dr. Wait’s 


Preface, which, as we have already stated, is an epitome of Ber- 
tholdt. 


“ Mark’s Gospel cannot merely have been dictated by Peter, nor have 
been compiled from reminiscences of his discourses, because, excepting 
about twenty-four verses, it is analogous to the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, partly in words, partly in matter, and most frequently also in 
arrangement. Hence it must have been derived from the same source 
as the other two Gospels, viz. that spwrevayyédcov, which Peter and the 
other Apostles possessed, as a doctrinal Archetypus. It would therefore 
naturally appear, that the Christians at Rome requesting Peter to com- 
municate it to them by means of Mark, his interpreter and assistant, he 
delivered to him his exemplar of the Aramean xpwrevayyéXuoy, that he 
might edite and translate it into Greek.” —p. xxx. 


If we understand this sentence rightly, it is argued, that Mark 
could not have written his Gospel independently of Matthew and 


Luke, because it agrees so closely with them; and yet we are to ~ 


believe, that he translated the common document independently 
of their translations, and in many instances happened to light 
upon precisely the same words. If it be said, that he also 
saw their translations, then there is no need of calling m the 
Tpwrevayyéroy at all: we may say at once, that he saw the Gospels 
which were already in circulation; and the difficulty arising out 
of the verbal coincidences will be solved in a much less compli- 
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cated way than in that proposed by Michaelis, or any other divine 
in Germany. 


Eichorn and Bertholdt have brought forward many fanciful | 


instances, which demonstrate, as they imagine, that the three Evan- 
gelists were merely translators. ‘Their pages are filled with mis- 
takes and blunders made by the Evangelists, who sometimes could 
not read the document before them, or sometimes had a faulty 
copy; and hence they made use of a wrong Greek term to express 
the Aramaic original. In the case of Matthew, the Evangelist 
himself will probably be allowed to escape these imputations: 
for it is decided, that he wrote in Aramaic; and his translator, an 
obscure and ignorant person, made many mistakes i in turning the 
expressions of Matthew into Greek. Dr. Wait’s Preface will 
give many instances of these blunders; and at pp. xvii—xix in par- 
ticular, there is a great collection of them, taken from Bertholdt. 

This mode of argument had been tried before by Michaelis, 
who conceived the Epistle to the Hebrews to be merely a trans- 
lation; and he points out some mistakes which were made by 
the translator. ‘Thus, he says, that “ the expression ope: YAado- 
weve, (xl. 18.) is certainly a very extraordinary one: and | am 
wholly unable to give a satisfactory account of it, except on the 
supposition, that the Epistle was written in Hebrew. But on 
this supposition the cause of the maccuracy may be easily as- 
signed. Sinai, or the Mountain of Moses, is that, which is here 
opposed to Mount Sion. | Now the expression, to the Mountain 
of Moses, is in Hebrew, TM 375. The word 7D the translator 


misunderstood, and instead of reading it FW and taking it for a 
proper name, either read by mistake WD palpatio, or pronounced 
by mistake WD palpatio. Hence, instead of rendering to the 


Mountain of Moses, he rendered to the tangible mountain.”— 
(Vol. iv. p. 241.) Perhaps a more unfortunate criticism was 
never hazarded even in Germany. Mount Sinai was, we believe, 
never called the Mount of Moses, except in that particular page 
of Michaelis’s work: and the word YmAagauévm evidently contains 
an allusion to the commandment given in Exod. xix. 12—@4, that 
no person was to ¢ouch the mountain, while the Lord descended 
upon it. We give this as a specimen of the proofs, by which the 
three first Gospels are to be shown to be merely translations ; and 
whoever will consult the instances collected by Dr. Wait out of 
Eichorn and Bertholdt, will find similar examples of fanciful cri- 
ticism and gratuitous assumptions. 

We will now present our readers with some other specimens of 
Bertholdt’s reasonings upon this subject. At p. ai. we are told, 
that he argued from the exact chronological harmony between the 
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last fifteen chapters of Matthew and the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, “ that their agreement could not have been accidental, but 
must have originated ina relationship between their writings; 1.e. 
he supposes them to have been derived from one and the same 
document.” We had always conceived, before we had read this 
sentence, that one of the strongest evidences in favour of any 
writer, was his agreeing as to dates with some other contemporary 
author; nor did we ever imagine that this was a demonstration of 
the one having copied from the other: but it seems that in Ger- 
many these agreements are to cast a suspicion upon both writers, 
and to lead us to infer that neither of them could have composed 
an original work. 

At p. xxix, we are informed that the Gospel of Matthew, as we 
now have it, is not merely a translation, but an extremely faulty 
one: “ the translator took the liberty of enlarging and altering 
many parts of the Aramean copy: he was a foreigner, and exe- 
cuted his task for foreign Hellenistic Christians, which he con- 
ceives to be established by ch. xi. 1, Taig whence 
he also deduces that he was not an Apostle.” We have given 
this extract as showing Bertholdt’s power in the capacity of a 
critic: and certainly if it may be inferred that the Greek writer 
of this Gospel was a foreigner, from the expression in ch. xi. 1, 
we may not despair of being able to prove any hypothesis, 

At p. xxvill, an argument is drawn for the supposed date of this 
Gospel, from the fact of Matthew not being named in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, nor in the Acts of the Apostles; from which it 
is inferred that he must have left Jerusalem before the year 65 or 
66. A weaker argument could scarcely have been advanced, nor 
could it have been stated in more indefinite terms. ‘That the 
Twelve Apostles, and consequently St. Matthew, are often men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, must be evident to every one; 
the meaning, therefore, of this loose and wretched argument pro- 
bably is, that it does not appear from the Acts that Matthew was 
at Jerusalem at the time of the supposed date of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. We do not dwell now upon the uncertainty of the 
date of this Epistle, which has been discussed in a former Num- 
ber, but we merely mention that at the council held at Jerusalem, - 
(Acts, xv. 6,) all the Apostles appear to have been present, at 
least we have no right to except St. Matthew; and when it is said 
in Acts, xxi. 17, that St. Paul was received at Jerusalem by the 
brethren, it is by no means improbable that we are to understand 
this expression of the Apostles, and of St. Matthew among the 
rest. 

Our readers may form a farther notion of Bertholdt’s critical 
powers, when they find him presuming, at p. xxxi, that St. Peter 
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was twice at Rome, and that his first visit was in the reign of 
Claudius. He refers us, in the note, to “ Justin Mart. Apol. 
Maj. p. 144, ed. Steph. et Euseb. Chron. ad an. 3 Claud. p. 72, 
ed. Bas.” With respect to these references, the first of them is 
totally false. Justin Martyr nowhere says a syllable of St. Peter 
having gone to Rome in the reign of Claudius: in the place 
which is quoted, he speaks of Simon Magus being at Rome; and 
Bertholdt had heard or read that other authors spoke of St. Peter 
having met Simon Magus in that city; but Justin does not speak 
of their meeting, and his silence would rather confirm the suspi- 
cions of those persons who disbelieve the story. With respect to 
Eusebius, the other authority quoted by Bertholdt, though we find 
in his Chronicle, at the year 43, that St. Peter, after founding the 
Church at Antioch, was sent to Rome, where he preached the 
Gospel for twenty-five years, yet this part of the Chronicle does 
not exist in the Greek, and it is supposed to have been one of the 
additions made by Jeroni. ‘The late edition of the Chronicle 
published in Armenian confirms this suspicion, and at all events 
we can form but a low estimate of the critical powers of any 
writer, who rests a chronological argument upon such authorities 
as these. 

A similar instance of bad reasoning may be found in the same 
ee where he goes on to say, “ the Epistle indeed to the 

omans, (xvi. 17,) intimates that the Romans had already received 
Christian instruction from some authorized personage.” ‘The 
words of St. Paul here alluded to are these—* Now, I beseech 
you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences con- 
trary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them ;” 
from which, if we were to draw any inference concerning the per- 
son who had converted the Romans, it would be exactly contrary 
to that which is drawn by Bertholdt; for in proportion to the 
degree of authority with which the first preacher was invested, so 
much less would be the probability that divisions would soon be 
propagated. If a Roman Catholic had made use of this argu- 
ment, we should not have been much surprised; and it has always 
been a point much msisted upon by Protestants, that St. Paul 
makes no mention of St. Peter in his Epistle to the Romans, 
which he would have been very likely to have done, if St. Peter 
had been the person who founded the Church at Rome. There 
isa tts in this Epistle which would lead us to imagine that 
the Romans had not “ received Christian instruction from any 
authorized person,” i.e. from any of the Apostles, which is what 
Bertholdt would have us to understand. We allude to Rom. i. 11, 
** L long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift, to the end ye may be established;” from which words it has 
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not unreasonably been argued, that no person who had power to 
impart spiritual gifts, or, in other words, no Apostle, had as yet 
preached at Rome. 

With a similar disregard to truth and accuracy, we find at p. xx. 
a repetition of the old story, that a Greek translation of St. Mat- 
thew’s Aramaic original, which was the source of the three first 
canonical Gospels, was “ one of the amouwjovedmara tay dmooroAwy 
mentioned by Justin Martyr, and now lost.” This notion has 
been maintained with great confidence by Rosenmuller, Corrodi, 
and others; but if any proposition is capable of demonstration, it 
is that Justin Martyr quoted from the four Gospels, and from the 
other books of the New Testament, such as we now read them, 
and that when he used the expression, amouyypoveduata tav amorrd- 
Awy, he meant to refer to original documents written by Apostles. 
may literally be translated Memoirs, in the sense 
which is now affixed to that term; 1. e. writings drawn up by 
persons concerning events in which they were themselves con- 
cerned, or of which at least they were eyewitnesses; so that if we 
could suppose Justin Martyr not to have quoted from the existing 
four Gospels, he must have quoted from some work of apostolical 
authority, and the liberal interpreters would gain nothing by thus 
supposing the three first Gospels to be compiled from older 
sources. Rosenmuller and his followers have argued, as if Justin 
Martyr had only used this expression, and had left it wholly un- 
certain whether these drouvyuovejuara were our present four 
Gospels; whereas, in more than one place, he expressly quotes 
from what he calls the Gospels, and it is evident that he uses the 
two expressions as perfectly equivalent. We have a satisfaction 
in making this assertion in the words of Jortin, who certainly 
would not have been inclined to strain any argument in defence 
of the cause of orthodoxy. He writes thus, “ Justin Martyr, 
A.D. 150, mentions the Gospels as universally received and read 
in the congregations in his time. He must have conversed with 
Christians who were old men, and from them have learned that 
the Gospels were extant when they were young. Oi dmérrodAo 
(says he) év trois -yevomévors Om’ avrav & 
ovrws magéiwxay. And again, Ta trav 
amootoAwy avaywaoxeras, Apol. 1. And his citations from the four 
Gospels, from the Epistles of St. Paul, and from the Revelation, 
show to a demonstration that he had them as we now have them, 
in the main.” (Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. 
p-51.) Nothing can be plainer from this quotation, than that 
the amouymuoveduara tay arortéAwy were the writings which, in the 
days of Justia, and ever’ since, have been called ag om and 


we learn the same from what Trypho says in the Dialogue, 
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“ | know that the commandments which are given’ you ta what is 
called the Gospel, (iv are so strange and 
severe, that I should think no person can observe them.” In the 
same dialogue, c. 103, we find Justin saying, “ In the memoirs 
(amopvnpoveunacs) which I have told you, were composed by the 
Apostles and their followers,” &c. Xc. im which words any one 
but a German would suppose allusion to be made to Matthew 
and John, who were Apostles, and to Mark and Luke, who were 
followers of the Apostles. When we add to these instances the 
remarkable fact, that in every one of them the passages quoted by 
Justin Martyr are to be found in those copies of the Gospels 
which we vow read, (excepting a few occasional alterations, which 
would be made by a person quoting from memory,) it is worse 
than trifling to suppose that the canonical Gospels of Justin’s 
days were not the same with our own, or that he referred to some 
more ancient document, which is now lost. He referred, as he 
himself tells us, to what were called the Gospels, and he styled 
them tay amortéAwy, not as referrmg those docu- 
ments to some obscure and unknown writers, which is the notion 
of the German critics, but as marking the high aud unimpeachable 
authority which they bore as having been composed by the Apos- 
tles themselves. 

At p. xxiii, we read, “ Eusebius also states, that Pantanus 
found the Aramean Gospel of Matthew circulated in Arabia, about 
the middle of the second century.” In the first place, Eusebius 
does not say that Pantznus found it in Arabia, but in India; and 
in the next place, the words of Eusebius by no means necessarily 
imply that Matthew’s Gospel was written originally in Aramaic. 
‘Lhe passage is as follows—‘* Pantenus is said to have gone to 
India, where it is reported that he found the Gospel according to 
Matthew, which had anticipated his arrival with some Christians 
there, to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, had preached, 
and had left them the Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew characters.” 
As far as this passage is concerned, it does not at all prove that 
Matthew himself wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, it only states that 
Bartholomew left a copy of it in that language among the Indians; 
and unless we suppose that these Indians spoke the same ideuti- 
cal language which was used in Palestine, the Aramaic Gospel 
of Matthew would have been of little use to them. The re- 
searches of Dr. Buchanan among the Syrian Christians of India, 
may perhaps throw some light upon the statement of Eusebius, 
that the Gospel of Matthew was circulated in Hebrew characters; 
and if the German critics believe this to have been the original 
Gospel, as it proceeded from the pen of Matthew, (and if they 
do not mean this their argument is good for nothing,) a value is 
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attached to those Indo-Syrian MSS. which these critics perhaps 
never contemplated. 

One of the most audacious conjectures ever hazarded, is to be 
found at p. xxxiv.—xxxvi, where it 1s gravely argued, that what was 
called Marcion’s Gospel, was a Greek translation of the Aramzan 
mowrevayyedoy, and that instead of Marcion having omitted parts 
of Luke’s Gospel, Luke added to that of Marcion. As far as 
we can learn the history of Marcion from what is said of his 
Gospel by Ireneus, Tertullian, Origen, and others, he would 
have scorned such an argument as this: he knew very well that 
Luke’s Gospel was that which was received by the whole Chris- 
tian Church, nor did he pretend to reject any parts of it upon 
reasons of criticism: but it suited his purpose to mutilate it, or 
rather to compose a new Gospel, which should contain many 
extracts from that of Luke; and when we know that Marcion 
also rejected four of St. Paul’s Epistles, and mutilated the rest, 
that he rejected the Apocalypse, and the whole of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment at one fell swoop, it is rather too much to require us to 
believe that his Gospel is more ancient, and in fact stamped with 
a higher authority than that of Luke. 

We are not aware that we have taken any particular pains to 
collect the most absurd passages in this preface, but the instances 
which we have given will enable our readers to form some estimate 
of the mode of argument which is held valid in Germany, and of 
the nature of the evidence upon which they are required to give 
up their former belief in the originality and inspiration of the 
Gospels. Every new treatise which comes to us from that quar- 
ter, confirms us more and more in the opmion, that the theory of 
&@ rowrevayyéAiov, or common document, totally fails to solve the 
phenomena of the great resemblance which exists between 
the three first Gospels; and if we are not mistaken, this resem- 
blance may be explained by a much less complicated process, and 
one which does not require us to abandon any of those notions 
which we have been taught to hold sacred, concerning the writers 
of the Gospels. We have already offered the remark, that the 
separate inspiration of the three first Gospels is not destroyed, nor 
even rendered suspicious, by our adopting the notion that if Mat- — 
thew wrote first, his Gospel was seen by Mark and Luke;’ and 
that Luke, (if he wrote last,) saw also the Gospel of Mark. 
Dr. Townson, Hug, and others, have advanced many arguments 
in support of this notion; nor is the force of them im the least 
shaken by the fact which is dwelt upon so strongly by Bertholdt, 
that though the Evangelists, who wrote last, may have copied their 
predecessors in the parts where they verbally agree, yet since they 
also frequently disagree, we must seek for some other solution 
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beside that of their having mutually seen each other’s work. The 
fallacy lies in the idea, which appears to have taken possession of 
every German critic, that we must account for every sentence and 
every word which the Evangelists have written. It is very true 
that these writers sometimes differ as well as agree in their state- 
ments, but that does not at all affect the question, whether they 
saw and copied each other’s compositions. 

We have, as Hug justly observes, (vol. il. p. 98,) a case exactly 
in point, if we look to the histories of Polybius and Livy. We 
find Livy often agreeing with Polybius, not only in the order of 
his narration, but apparently copying him word for word, when all 
of a sudden we find him following a totally different authority, 
and finishing the story in a manner which is entirely at variance 
with the statement of Polybius. According to Bertholdt, this 
would be decisive against the notion of Livy having copied from 
Polybius; but unfortunately for theory, Livy himself tells us that 
he had seen the work of Polybius; and it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion, that he often translated whole pages word for word. 
In the same manner, where the three first Evangelists agree closely 
with each other, the most natural conjecture would be, that the 
work which was composed first was seen by those who wrote later. 

It is obvious that this hypothesis requires some interval to have 
elapsed between the composition of each Gospel; for if we could 
suppose that the three writers published them simultaneously, or 
nearly so, in different parts of the world, it would be highly im- 
probable, if not impossible, that they saw the works of each other; 
but, on the other hand, if it could be shown that some years 
elapsed between the dates of the three compositions, it is next to 
impossible to suppose that each of them should not have spread 
far and wide, and would not have been seen by any person who 
was himself desirous to publish a similar narrative. It remains 
for a German to provide us with a theory, why Luke might have 
seen the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, and yet failed to do so; 
or why he did see them, and yet did not copy from them. 

Luke himself tells us, that many persons had preceded him in 
publishing accounts of the life of aa, and we cannot but be- 
lieve that he kad read these publications. To suppose, that 
beside these unauthorized and perhaps anonymous works, the 
authentic narratives of Matthew or Mark had reached him, and 
“ had not been studied by him, is a proposition which can 

ardly be adopted except in support of a pre-conceived hypothe- 
sis. But since the dates of the three first Gospels are very un- 
certain, and there is even some evidence, as we shall see presently, 
that they were composed with no great intervals of time between 
them, it would be satisfactory, if we could account for their 
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verbal agreement without having recourse to the notion, that 
Mark or Luke had the Gospel of their predecessor actually 
open before them while they wrote. A solution of this kind we 
shall now attempt to offer. 
It is plain from the Acts of the Apostles, as well as from the 
writings of the Fathers, that the Apostles did not leave Judea, 
and commence their task of preaching the Gospel throughout the 
world, till several years after their Lord’s ascension. If any 
credit is to be attached to a tradition preserved by Eusebius, 
(I. v. c. 18,) we are to believe, that they did not quit Jerusalem 
till twelve years after that event. It is at least certain from the 
Acts, that the Apostles were at Jerusalem, when the council was 
held there concerning the Gentile converts: and the earliest date 
assigned to this council is the year 45 or 46. There is no evidence 
that any of the Apostles, except St. Paul, had made any long 
journey to Rome before this time: and St. Paul certainly did not 
set out on his first mission till the year 45. We have thus every 
reason to suppose, that for a period of at least ten or twelve years 
the Apostles confined their preaching to Jerusalem, or at most 
to Judea, in which expression we mean to include Samaria. 
Now if we consider the amazing influx of converts during those 
years, we shall find it very difficult to believe, that some short 
narrative or narratives of our Saviour’s life were not committed to 
writing, even at a very early period. If we could suppose, that 
the Apostles did not commission any of their own body to do 
this, it is scarcely possible that the curiosity or the zeal of some 
of the converts would not lead them to such a work: and even 
if Luke had not told us so in plain terms, we should have guessed 
that some who were eyewitnesses, and some who were not, would 
have taken in hand to set forth what they had seen and heard. 
We must remember, that for ten or twelve years the Apostles or 
their companions were in the daily habit of explaining the ele- 
ments of the Christian faith : and among these elements, we may be 
sure, that the miracles and discourses of our Saviour would form 
the most popular and frequent topics. If the Apostles had 
wished to vary their preaching ever so much, it is impossible but 
that in relating the same miracle and the same parable over and 
over again, they must very soon have adopted a set form of words, 
and without having recourse to any written document, they would 
all come to agree in telling the same story in almost similar lan- 
guage. We might even suppose, that children would be taught 
to learn by heart these interesting and amusing narratives, (for 
such they undoubtedly are,) and all the leading facts of our 
Saviour’s life would be as familiar to the Christians as if they had 
been written in a book. Whether they were so written or no, is 
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in fact immaterial to the subject: and though we have the evi- 
dence of Luke, that such writings did exist, yet the oral preach- 
ing of the Apostles, during so long a period, must necessarily 
have led them to agree with each other in using precisely the 
same words. Thus if it were the turn of Peter or Matthew to 
instruct any particular congregation, they would relate the para- 
ble of the sower, or the miracle of the loaves and fishes, in nearly, 
if not entirely, the same words; each of them having gone over 
the same narrative hundreds of times before, and having come to 
a perfect agreement with each other as to the form of words which 
they should use. 

We must remember, also, that in relating the discourses of our 
Lord, they could hardly fail to agree in using the same expressions: 
where they wished to repeat the actual words of our Saviour, there 
was no room for disagreement: only one version could be the 
true one; and though the German critics do not think much of 
the solemn promise, that the Holy Ghost should bring all things 
to their remembrance, we may be allowed to say, that the close 
verbal agreement between the three Evangelists in this part of 
their work is not at all surprizing: we ought im fact to be sur- 
prized, if professing to relate the same parable, they did not relate 
it in nearly the same words. 

_ We are aware that there is an objection to this theory which 
appears at first to carry great weight. It may be said that this 
would accoant for much of the verbal agreement between the 
Evangelists, if they had all written in Aramaic, or in the identical 
language, which was used by our Saviour: they would then have 
intended to commit to writing the actual words which he used; 
and having their memories supernaturally assisted, they could 
only put down the same words, and must necessarily agree. 
But since they wrote their Gospels in Greek, and still are found 
to use the same words throughout many consecutive sentences, 
the notion of their remembering and publishing the identical dis- 
courses, which Christ delivered in Aramaic, will not account for 
this extraordinary agreement. The objection is plausible, but 
may easily be answered, Not, indeed, if we suppose the Apos- 
tles to be so sadly deficient in the art of acquirmg languages, as 
some German writers have described them: that they should 
have written Greek at all, would then be an inexplicable pheno- 
menon; and we should be compelled to adopt the novel and 
dangerous hypothesis that the Gospels which have come down 
to us are merely translations.’ But let us suppose the gift of 
tongues not to have been an empty name, but a gift, which really 
enabled the Apostles to speak different languages, and we shall 
see reason to believe that our Saviour’s life would soon come to 
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be set forth inregular forms of Greek words, as we have supposed 
it to be in Aramaic. The Apostles would often have to 
to congregations, who spoke Greek, and who knew little or 
ing of the dialect of Palestine. There is reason to think, 
that many of the settled inhabitants of Jerusalem spoke Greek : 
and since it is certain, that many of the Jewish converts 
continued for a long time to unite the Mosaic ceremonies with 
the Gospel, the great festivals would bring many Hellenistic 
Jews to Jerusalem. If we were to indulge conjecture, we might 
perhaps say, that the wants and wishes of these persons would. 
be the first cause of an authentic Gospel being put forth by any: 
of the Apostles. ‘The inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the foreign 
Jews so long as they sojourned there, would not require any 
written document, since they had the benefit of receiving the 
instruction which they wanted from the mouths of the Apostles 
themselves. But when these foreign Jews returned to their re- 
spective countries, (in which countries we must remember that 
the Gospel was making a rapid progress,) they would naturally 
wish to carry back with them some authentic statement of 
those remarkable facts, which the Christian teachers were every 
day repeating. Tradition says, that Matthew’s Gospel was the 
first which was published: and it is immaterial to our theory, 
whether this was so or not: itis immaterial also, whether Matthew’s 
Gospel was written first in Aramaic or Greek: one of the three 
Gospels must have been written first; and we only wish to con- 
sider, whether this would have produced any effect upon the oral 
preaching of the Apostles, or upon the written Gospels which 
followed. 

If what has been said above be correct, jong before.Matthew’s 
Gospel or any other was committed to writing, the Apostles 
had all brought themselves by constant and repeated preaching to 
deliver the same narrative in words. now 
su a Gospel to be published in Greek by one o 
narratives, which the writer and all his colleagues had long been 
in the habit of repeating to their hearers: whichever of the Apos- 
tles had been deputed to write it, he would have used entirely or 
almost the same words; they might have differed perhaps as to 
what parts they inserted, and what they omitted: but any two, 
or even all of them, if they had written down the same parts of 
their master’s history, would naturally have used the same words, 
which had become familiar to them all. After the publication 
of this first Gospel, the oral preaching of the Apostles would 
closely agree with it. ‘They would not perhaps themselves make 
use of it to read to the Christian congregations, because they 
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already knew it by heart: it was in fact only a selection from their 
preaching embodied in writing: and if from any cause another 
of the Apostles had undertaken to write a Gospel in a different 
part of the world, he wotld naturally have repeated great part of 
the former Gospel word for word: he might perhaps have differed. 
in his choice of facts to be narrated; and in those which were less 
simple or less popular, he might have used very different expres- 
sions: but in those parts of his narrative, which he had most fre- 
quently repeated by word of mouth, he would find himself without 
any premeditation, using nearly the same words which his prede- 
cessor had adopted from the same reason. If we supposed any 
two of the Apostles to have thus written two Gospels independ- 
ently of each other, we should expect the agreement and disagree- 
ment between them to be precisely what we now observe to be 
the case in comparing the three first Gospels. Each would con- 
tain some facts, which had not been mentioned by the other: but 
there would be many subjects, which would be repeated by both: 
and since each of them had been delivering these stories for years 
in a set form of words, they would naturally use the same words 
in committing them to writing. 

We find, however, that the three first Gospels were written by 
one of the Apostles, and by two persons who had long been 
companions of the Apostles: and if we consider the history of 
these two persons, we shall see reason to expect the same agree- 
ment to have existed between them, as if two or more of the 
Apostles had themselves undertaken to write. The tradition of 
Mark being the companion of St. Peter, and Luke of St. Paul, 
is too strongly and universally supported to admit of any reason- 
able doubt. Of St. Paul we know, that certainly fourteen years, 
and apparently more elapsed between his conversion and his first 
journey to preach the Gospel—(compare Gal.i. 17, 1. 1.) Little 


_ or nothing is known of his history between his escape from Jeru- 


salem (Acts, ix. 30.) and his being brought from Tarsus to Antioch 
by Barnabas (xi. 25.); but we cannot suppose, that in this long 
interval of time he was not employed in preaching the Gospel. 
It seems probable, that during that period he only preached to 
the Jews: but like the Apostles at Jerusalem, he must have been 
in the frequent habit of repeating the prominent parts of our 
Saviour’s life. We know that immediately after his conversion he 
preached in Damascus: after three years he went to Jerusalem, 
where he only staid fifteen days: and after an interval of ten or 
eleven years we find him again at Jerusalem, where he appears 
to have staid some time. He soon after set out upon his first 
jouraey and what is well worthy of observation, Mark was with 

im. Whether Luke accompanied him at this time, is not so 
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certain; for there is only positive evidence of his being with St. 
Paul upon his second journey. Mark also did not travel long in 
company with St. Paul: but he had been with him long enough 
at Jerusalem, at Antioch, and on the journey, to be intimately 
acquainted with his manner of preaching: and since Luke also 
accompanied St. Paul in his subsequent journies, there is nothing 
extraordinary in the fact that Mark and Luke closely agree in 
the manner of writing our Saviour’s life. In our last number, 
. 281, we gave some reasons for thinking, that Luke was at 
Secinienl at the time of the crucifixion, having been a follower 
of Christ before that event: nor can we see the slightest ground 
for the opinion which is advanced in Dr, Wait’s preface, p. xxxii, 
that he was converted by St. Paul at Antioch. If we are right 
m our hypothesis, both Mark and Luke had heard the Apostles 
preach the Gospel for several years, before either of them un- 
dertook to publish the substance of their preaching. Both of 
them, as we have observed, were for a time fellow-travellers with 
St. Paul: Mark was also, if the tradition be correct, a companion 
of St. Peter: and it would have been strange, if both of them 
had not learnt to preach in the same form of words, which we 
have supposed to have been so long adopted by all the Apostles.. 
We have already said, that it is immaterial to our hypothesis, 
whether one of the three Gospels was written much earlier than 
the others or no. They were either all published nearly at the 
same time, or one must have preceded the others. — Ln either case 
we should be prepared to meet with very little difference in the 
plain and popular parts of their narrative: if any of the three 
had been called upon to repeat a parable of our Lord, or to relate 
the history of a miracle, they would have expressed themselves 
in nearly the same words: for all of them must long have been 
accustomed to repeat these stories by rote: and if they had 
written them down, and their writings had been compared, they 
would have been found to agree very closely. But if we sup 
Matthew’s Gospel to have been published long before the two 
others, it would have had the effect of fixing these set forms of 
words still more uniformly. The other Apostles and teachers 
might sometimes make use of the written Gospel, but very often 
they would not: they already knew the contents of it by heart: 
and though they might not always follow the same order in their 
narrative, yet if they were called upon to relate any particular 
fact, which Matthew had recorded, they would have spoken or 
written it in nearly the same words. | , 
The hypothesis which we have advanced, will. be remarkably 
confirmed by an examination of those passages, in which the verbal 
agreement of Matthew, Mark and Luke has been observed. 
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This verbal agreement exists in the discourses of our Saviour much 
more than in any other parts of the Gospels: in some of the 
most striking miracles we also find a similar coincidence of words 
and whole sentences: and an inspection of these passages has 
brought us to the conclusion, that these parables and miracles | 
were frequently recited in the Christian assemblies; and that the 
Evangelists only supplied the introductory clauses or connecting 
links which served to unite these detached stories together. The 
German critics have been so indefatigable in collecting instances 
of this verbal agreement, and they are to be found in so many 
modern works, that we shall not draw upon our readers’ patience 
by proving our assertion in detail: but we may quote as an illus: 
tration of our meaning the first example which we have chanced 
to find, the account of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, as told 
by Matthew, xiv. Mark, vi. and Luke, ix. There is such an 
identity of language employed by the three writers, that they 
must all have been accustomed beforehand to relate the story 
in the same terms: but it is remarkable, that in introducing the 
words which our Saviour spoke upon this occasion, all the three 
Evangelists make use of a different expression. Matthew writes 
6 88 ~ ehrey abrois, Mark, 6 88 cwroxpibels elev adrois, and Luke, 
88 ‘This is exactly what we should have expected. 
In recording a discourse or an action, which occupies several 
verses, the Evangelists used little or no variety of expression: 
but in connecting the narrative with what went before, they all 
used a different form to express what would hardly seem to admit 
of variety. ‘The fact is, that the narrative was impressed upon 
their memories by a long and continued habit of repetition: but 
the prefatory words were not of the same importance, and the 
writers varied them as they pleased. Another instance may be 
found in Mark, x. 17, &c., and Luke, xviii. 18, &c., where an 
extraordinary verbal agreement may be observed, extending 
through several verses. But the connecting clauses, as in rr. 
former examples, seldom agree: thus where Mark writes érypwr 
driv, Luke has éryparycev adrév. Where Mark has 6 % 
elev Luke writes elre 82 atra 6"Iycods. Mark writes 6 % 
demoxpi Seis and Luke 4 8 elre. Mark hasé Iyoois 
and Luke 6 "Incods efre. 

These are trifling instances, but they are sufficient to illustrate. 
our theory; and if we take a more general and extended view of 
the different Gospels, we shall still find the Evangelists agreeing 
or disagreeing with each other in a manner which admits of a 
very easy explanation. Thus St. John records many discourses 
of our Saviour, which are concerned with high doctrinal topics, 
not likely to have been often the subjects of popular preaching: and 
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accordingly we find him standing alone in committing these dis- 
courses to writing: but the parables and miracles, which were 


interesting to every hearer, and conveyed in language compre- 


hensible to all, are repeated with little variation by three out of 
the four Evangelists. So also if we consider the facts in which 
these Evangelists differ from each other, we shall generally find 
that they are those which were not hkely to have entered into 
their daily preaching. The genealogy of Christ, and the mystery 
of his birth, were most interesting topics, and on some occasions 
doubtless they were related in the churches: but we cannot con- 
ceive, that they would be as frequently repeated as the short and 
simple parable, or as those miraculous narrations which displayed 
the power and beneficence of Christ. They were not, therefore, 
arranged in the same regular and systematic form of words, nor 
did they present themselves to all the Evangelists as indispensable 
parts of their respective Gospels. i 
If we compare the language of the three first Gospels, we find 
Matthew and Mark agreeing most closely, whereas Luke writes 
better Greek, and often expresses the same idea in different 
terms. This, too, is a circumstance which the history of the 
several writers would partly prepare us to expect. The preach- 
ing of the Apostles, as was observed above, would for a lo 
time be mostly in Aramaic: and it is probable that the ver 
agreement between them would be even greater im that language, 
than it was afterwards in Greek. Jf two or more of them had 
been called upon suddenly to express themselves in Greek, though 
the substance of their discourses would have been the same, they 
would naturally have used very different expressions. We con- 
clude, therefore, when we find them using the same words through- 
out several sentences, that they did not commit anything to 
writing, till they had heard one another for some time deliver 
ir discourses in Greek, and till their preaching in that lan- 
guage had assumed the same regular and systematic form, as 
what they delivered in Aramaic. t if we look to the history of 
Mark and Luke, the former was much more likely than the latter to 
agree verbally with Matthew, or any other of the A , when 
speaking or writing inGreek. Mark was a Jew, who appears to 
have remained many years in Jerusalem; whereas Luke is'sup- 
= good grounds to have been a native of Antioch, and to 
ve passed most of his time, previous to his travelling with St. 
Paul, in that city. He had often heard the Apostles preach, and 
would be familiar with those circumstances in our Saviour’s life, 
which were most frequently repeated in the churches; but he 
would be more likely than Mark, or any native Jew, to introduce 
occasionally a variety of expression, and to trust more to his owa 
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knowledge of the language than to the regular routine of words, 
which had gradually established itself in the Christian churches, | 
It will be said, perhaps, that our theory of the Apostles and 


their followers preaching as it were by rote, and of the Gospels 


being only a transcript of these often repeated stories, is calculated 
to destroy the notion of the separate inspiration of each Evan- 
gelist. But such an objection would be most unfounded. Many 
persons speak of the inspiration of the Evangelists, without 
much considering what they mean; and it would almost seem as 
if they conceived the ideas and words to be miraculously infused 
into the writers, while they were engaged in their respective tasks. 
But a little consideration will lead us to a very different notion of 
inspiration. We can hardly conceive of St. Matthew (if we take 
even the earliest supposed date of his Gospel) that he had not 
often delivered by word of mouth every part of that history, which 
he afterwards committed to writing; the greater part of it at 
least must often, if not daily, have been repeated by him in his 
oral preaching. But if we believe that the Holy Spirit guided 
the Racaties, in hindering them from making mistakes, and 
recalling facts to their recollection, St. Matthew’s inspiration did 
not come upon him as something new, when he undertook to 
write his Gospel; but he had been inspired from the first day that 
he began to preach, and the same assistance was continued to 
him through the whole of his ministry. ‘The same was the case 
with all the Christian teachers. That the Apostles had their 
minds and memories enlightened from above, requires no de- 
monstration: we must also believe the same of those prophets, 
as they were called, ¢. e. preachers and expounders of the Gospel, 
who evidently received their gift of prophecy by the influence 


. of the Holy Spirit. If they were inspired, when they related a 


parable or miracle of our Saviour for the first time, they were 
equally inspired, when they related it for the hundredth or thou- 
sandth time: and consequently when the question of the inspira- 
tion of Mark or Luke is agitated, it is most absurd to inquire, 
whether they were specially inspired at the time when the pen 
was in their hands: the real question is, whether they were super- 
naturally assisted in doing the work of an Evangelist; or in 
other words, whether they were specially empowered by the 
Holy Spirit to preach the Gospel. If they were, their written 
Gospels are evidently as much the work of inspiration as their 
oral teaching; the two things are im fact the same; and to 
imagine that the Holy Spirit was present with Mark or Luke, 
when they preached the Gospel in a church, but that it deserted 
them when its aid would most be wanting, when they were 
writing for the instruction of all future ages, would be one 
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of the most gratuitous pieces of scepticism, which could well be 
imagined. If we suppose, therefore, that Matthew, Mark and 
Luke were supernaturally assisted in preaching the Gospel, and 
that they committed to writing the same history, which for many 
years before they had been delivering by word of mouth, we 
shall have no difficulty in acknowledging their separate inspira-— 
tion, nor in accounting for the remarkable verbal agreement 
which exists between them. | 

There is perhaps another question, which upon any hypothesis 
is not so easy of solution; and which the paucity of ecclesiastical 
tradition does not enable us entirely to explain. Many obvious 
reasons might be given, why the Apostles should have comimis- 
sioned some one of their body to commit the life of Jesus to 
writing; and it has frequently been conjectured that Matthew 
was the first of the Apostles who undertook the task: but it may 
not unreasonably be asked, why any other Gospel should be 
composed, if the first was known to be authentic. A ready 
answer to this question would be, that though Matthew, (if his 
Gospel was written first,) had introduced the most important 
facts of our Saviour’s life, yet other persons might think, that he 
had omitted facts, which were equally worthy of being recorded. 
Nor does this disagreement between the Evangelists militate in 
the slightest degree against the truth of each. If Mark or Luke 
travelled into a country where the Gospel of Matthew had not 
yet circulated, it would have been just as easy for them to com- 
pose a new history, as to transcribe that of Matthew. They had 
long known the substance of Matthew’s Gospel: and even before 
it was written, they could have repeated it all by heart: but it 
was perfectly natural, when they were asked to publish a history 
themselves, that they should not each make the same selection 
of facts to be recorded. In their oral preaching they would be 
apt to differ as to the parts which they were most fond of repeat- 
ing: and when they proceeded to writing, they would each insert 
those passages, which they had been accustomed to dwell upon 
with the greatest frequency. 

There is, however, a difficulty which these considerations will 
hardly remove, if we adopt the commonly received opinion, that 
Matthew’s Gospel was the earliest which was published. We 
might easily conceive, if the first Gospel had been short and con- 
cise, that some person might think fit to publish another, which 
was fuller and more explicit: but if Matthew’s Gospel was com- 
posed some time before the others, and obtained a general circu- 
lation, it is not so easy to understand, why any sare put. 
forth a shorter Gospel, like that of Mark. If Mark were called 
upon, as the tradition relates, to publish the substance of St. 
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Peter's preaching, aud if he had known of Matthew’s 
having already been long before the world, he would hardly have 

t forth another, which omitted many very material parts of it. 
TF the three Evangelists had written their Gospels nearly at the 
same time, and without seeing each other's work, we could un- 
derstand why some should be more full and others more concise: 
but if they wrote at considerable intervals of time, we should 
naturally have expected, that the latter compositions would have 
been the fullest. 

Arguing upon these grounds, and laying aside for the present 
the evidence of history, we should have placed the three first 
Gospels in the order of Mark, Luke, and Matthew. Our rea 
sons for such an arrangement would be these: If the first Gospel 
had been written by an Apostle, Mark or Luke, who were not 
Apostles, would hardly have differed from it in the chronology of 
their narratives; and Mark would hardly have published so much 
shorter a work, when one containing many more facts was already 
in circulation. We should therefore have supposed @ priori, that 
Matthew wrote last, and that Mark, whose Gospel is the shortest, 
wrote first. If this were the case, we can understand why Luke 
mentions many circumstances, which were omitted by Mark. 
‘Fhe birth of Christ, for instance, had not been touched upon by 
the latter writer: Luke, therefore, wrote down those facts of it, 
which he had been most in the habit of touching upon in his dis 
courses; and in the same manner, when Matthew came afterwards 
to compose his Gospel, he supplied the other parts concerning 
the birth of Christ, which were not mentioned by Luke. 

Sull, however, we are at a loss to account for some instances 
of omission in each of the Evangelists. If they had read each 
other's works, though there were many things which they might 
add, yet they would take care to preserve every thing of import- 
ance which their predecessor had inserted; and if we were to 
carry on our conjectural reasoning, we should be apt to imagine, 
that the three first Gospels were written nearly at the same time 
in different parts of the world, so that the Evangelists were 
scarcely, if at all, acquainted with each other’s work. 

‘The writers of our own day have employed great learning and 


research in setthng the dates of the three first Gospels; and the 


subject is still as open as ever to discussion; but upon this point, 
if upon any, the ancient authorities deserve to be treated with 
respect; and we will now lay before our readers the principal 
evidence which is to be collected from the Fathers and ecclesia 
tical writers. 3 
Concerning the Gospel of Matthew, the most valuable testi- 
mony is that of Ireneus, who tells us, (lib. iii. c. 1.) that it was 
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blished while St. Peter and St. Paul were preaching at Rome. 
This , as we stated in our last Number, would be placed by most 
writers between the years 64 and 66. There is also a great con- 
eurrence of testimony to induce us to believe, that his Gospel 
was written in Hebrew, and published by him in Jerusalem, tor 
the use of the Jewish believers.—(Iren, ii. 1. Origen, vol. iti. 

; vol.iv. p. 132. Epiphan, vol. i. p. 426. Papias apud 
ii. ult. Hippolytus, p. 4.) 

The ancient authority concerning Mark is more copious than 
concerning Matthew. Papias is quoted by Eusebius (iii. 39.) as 
having said, that Mark committed to writing what he remembered 
to have heard from St. Peter, but not in the order in which 
Christ acted or spoke. Irenzus informs us, (ut. 1.) that he com- 
posed his Gospel, either after the death of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
or after their departure from Rome: for his words have a 
se" reted in either sense (wera thy odov): and if we su 

eter not to have gone to Rome till the time of St. wal’s 

le imprisonment there, the two interpretations are im faet 
uearly equivalent. Clement of Alexandria, according to Euse- 
bins, (ii. 15. vi. 14.) stated in one of his works which is now lost, 
that after St. Peter had preached in Rome, the Christians soli- 
cited Mark to commit the substance of his preaching to writing; 
and that the Gospel, which was thus composed, was seen by St. 
Peter. According to this same passage, Mark wrote after Luke, 
for we are told, that those Gospels were composed first, which 
contain the genealogies; but if Lrenzeus meant to preserve a 
chronological order, he conceived Mark to have written first, 
since he mentions him between Matthew and Luke, i 
expressly says, that he understood the Gospel of Mark to. have 
been written before that of Luke (vol. ili. p. 440.) According to 
Eusebius, the Gospel of Mark could not have been written after 
the 8th year of Nero, or A.D. 62; since he tells us, that Annia~ 
aus succeeded Mark as bishop of Alexandria in that year: but 
Eusebius perhaps did not mean, that Mark died im 62, since there 
is strong evidence of bis having heen with St. Peter at the time 
of his death, which happened some years later. 

We have already said, that Clement of Alexandria appears. to 
have given an earlier date to Luke’s Gospel than to that of Mark. 
lreneus, however, mentions Matthew, », Mark, and Luke, in the 
order which we now follow; and Origen agrees with him im this 
arrangement. All that we can collect from Luke’s own words 1 so 
that his Gospel was written before the Acts of the Apostles; and 
from his yo we the history of St. Paul with his first im 
ment at Rome, we should perhaps be warranted in c 
that the Acts of the Apostles were published before the death of 
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St. Paul. He tells us nothing more of St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
than that he dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, from 
which we must infer, that the Acts were not published till the 
expiration of these two years; but we should also conclude, that 
they were published shortly after. This imprisonment be 
according to our calculations A.D. 56. The Acts, therefore, 
were probably composed during that interval, and published in 
58 or 59. If we were to look for the most probable period, in 
which Luke’s Gospel was written, we should fix upon the time 
when St. Paul was imprisoned at Cwsarea. Luke certainly went 
with the Apostle to Jerusalem ; and he also accompanied him 
from Cesarea to Rome: it is probable, therefore, that he passed 
this time either at Jerusalem or Caesarea: and wherever he might 
be, this cessation of St. Paul’s travels would present a very fa- 
vourable opportunity for the composition of his Gospel; we 
should accordingly fix its date to the year 55 or 56. 

In this short statement we have attended to nothing but ancient 
testimony; and if we put together the scattered notices collected 
from the early writers, the evidence is as follows. According to 
the oldest authority, Luke composed his Gospel before Mark; 
and judging from the internal evidence, we have supposed it to 
be written in 55 or 56. If Eusebius did not mean that Mark 
died in the year 62, and if he wrote while St. Peter was preach- 
ing in Rome, it was probably between the years 64 and 66. 
There is reason to think that Matthew’s Gospel was published 
about the same time; and there is nothing improbable in this 
supposition; because the early accounts represent the Gospel of 
Matthew to have been published in Jerusalem, and that of Mark 
in Rome. ‘The two writers may therefore not have known any- 
thing of each other’s publication; and we have endeavoured to 
explain how there might still-be great verbal agreements between 
them. They had each of them been preaching the same Gospel, 
for about twenty-five years; and for at least half that time it is 
probable that both of them were living together in Jerusalem, 
and often hearing each other preach; so that if in all that space 
of time they had not acquired a set form of words, and had not 
come to rehearse the same story in nearly the same language, it 
would be rather extraordinary. But thovgh they would thus 
verbally agree in many parts of their history, yet if they wrote 
without any concert in different quarters of the world, it is pro- 
bable that their selection of materials and their arrangement of 
them would frequently be different. The most cursory examina- 
tion of the two Gospels will show this to be the fact. 

_ If Luke published his Gospel at Cxsarea in 56, it is probable 
that it was seen by Matthew and Mark, who did not write till 
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about ten years after. They would also have seen Luke's history 
of the Acts of the Apostles; and if we may indulge a conjecture, 
we may perhaps account for Matthew making no mention of the 
Ascension, by the circumstance of its forming the beginning of 
the Acts of the Apostles. The latter work might be read as a 
continuation to any history of the Life of Jesus; and since Luke 
had thought fit to preface it with an account of the Ascension, 
Matthew might think it best to make his Gospel terminate before 
that event. There is no evidence of Matthew having undertaken 
to write at the instigation of any other person; but history in- 
forms us, that Mark was expressly requested to commit to writing 
what St. Peter had preached. He would therefore put down 
those topics, which had been most frequently touched upon by 
St. Peter, without considering whether they were the same or not 
with those which Luke had noticed. That he would often agree 
with Luke in the subjects and in the language, was to be ex- 
ted from what we have said of their both having attended St. 
aul; but the Gentile origin of Luke might lead us to expect, 
that his language would sometimes differ from that of Jewish 
writers ; oS ahaaver has compared the three first Gospels will 
have seen that Mark agrees more closely with Matthew than 
with Luke. The phenomena, therefore, which have been observed 
concerning these three Gospels, are exactly those which we 
should have expected from their probable dates, and the history 
of their composition. The dates, which we have assigned, may 
not be correct; and the historical notices concerning the Evan- 
gelists may not be worthy of implicit credit, but they are at least 
as valuable as more recent traditions or modern conjectures; and 
until a reason is assigned, why persons who have been rehearsing 
the same narratives for five-and-twenty years, should not use the 
same expressions and the same words, when they came afterwards 
to put pen to paper, we shall adhere to the antiquated notion, 
that the three Gospels were really written by the persons whose 
names they bear; who, from the first day of their beginning to 
preach to the last of their composing their written Gospels, were 
guided and enlightened by the same Spirit, who led them into all 
truth, and brought all things to their remembrance. 


NO. VUl.—JULY, 1828. N 
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tles, argued from the Undesigned Coincidences to be found in 
them, when compared, 1. with each other,—and 2, with Josephus, 
By the Rev. J. J. Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cams 
bridge; and Author of Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms in Italy and Sicily. London. Murray. 1827. 8vo. 5s.6d. 


We entered upon the perusal of this little volume with much 
alacrity, as coming from one whose name is connected in our 
minds with many pleasing associations, and recommended by no 
common promise. ‘The author, Mr. Blunt, was for some time 
the associate of Bishop Heber in his parochial labours at Hodnet, 
and the friend of his literary hours ;—the tried pastor, to whom 
he gladly confided the care of his own flock, HY he was pre- 
paring to go after those other sheep of his Master’s which are 
not of this fold. But Mr. Blunt possesses in his own right a 
clearer title to our esteem. He is already known to most classical 
readers by his ‘* Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Customs in 
Italy and Sicily,” a work of great interest and learning, and offer- 
ing a pleasing foretaste of what might be expected from the 
same mind when matured by a larger experience, and intent 
upon higher aims. 
Nor have we been disappointed in our hopes. The work 
before us, which may be considered as the first fruit of his profes- 
sional studies, has afforded us much satisfaction, and is calcu- 
lated to do much good, ‘To all the clearness, sagacity, and 
classical taste of his [talian labours, it brings strong evidence of 
an independent and industrious study of the Scriptures, and what 
is better a large portion of that devout but enlightened reverence 
for these sacred records, which has generally distinguished the 
divines of the Church of England, and without which no man, 
however learned and acute, can comprehend or interpret them 
aright. Itis, indeed, expressly offered to the public by the author 
as a brief and unpretending work, from which neither much profit 
or praise can be expected to him; and, in truth, it must be con- 
sidered rather as an essay and a specimen, than as a complete and 
comprehensive view of all that might be effected in this branch 
of evidence. But, brief as it is, it contains enough to excite and 
to gratify inquiry; and upon the whole we are disposed to think, 
that he has done welt to present it to us mm the form in which it 
now appears. ‘The conclusion to which the reasoning leads is, 
undeniably, one of the very first importance to every Christian,— 
and the method of argument, as applied to sacred literature, will 
be to many altogether new,—the great point, therefore, is to 
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obtain a hearing, and this, it must be allowed, is much more 
likely to be done by a brief and simple process, than in a more 
elaborate work. But there is one respect in which this brevity 
must be considered as a recommendation, and though Mr. Blunt 
has not made a parade of it himself, there is no reason why we 
should suppress it. 

It is an advantage, partly inherent in the plan and abe 
flowing from the execution of it, that the results of the author's 
labours, as they are here presented, are perfectly competent to 
work their purpose in the reader’s mind, without imposing upon 
him the necessity of going through the process by which they 
were obtained. But these results may, and in many cases must 
have been, the fruit of much research, examination, and selection; 
the comparisons may have been intricate, the steps may have 
been oblique, numerous, and obscure; and if under such circum- 
stances an air of ease and simplicity be thrown over the work, 
we must remember that we owe it to the modesty and good taste 
of the author, rather than to any real facility of his task, that our 
own time and labour have been so much abridged. 

But we are hurrying prematurely into observations, which will 
be much better understood when the object of the work has been 
fairly laid before the reader; and it is thus stated in the title, 
the Veracity of the Evangelists, argued from undesigned coinci- 
dences; first, with each other; second, with Josephus. In the 
first part, to which we shall chiefly direct our attention, as being 
the freshest and most interesting portion of the work, Mr. Blunt 
enters upon the same field in which the acute and excellent Paley, 
in his Hore Pauline, laboured with so much originality, inge- 
nuity, and success. We thank him, that he has brought our 
thoughts once more into this healthful train, and we are sure, that 
if the author should do no other service to the cause of Chris- 
tianity than by directing an increased application of the public 
mind to that admirable work, which is as intelligible to sensible 
readers of every class as to the most learned theologian, we should 
have ample reason to rejoice in the fruits of his labours. But he 
has done much more. He has shown himself worthy to combat 
under the banner of that master of reasoning, and has extended 
the boundaries of the Christian Evidence in a department of it, 
which is not less interesting than it is convincing; he has taken 
up the work where Mr. Paley laid it down; and as the latter 
undertook to demonstrate the veracity of St. Paul by the exhibi- 
tion and illustration of undesigned coimcidences between certain 
passages in his Epistles, and some particulars of his life and con- 
duct as related by St. Luke in the Acts, so, by a similar process, 
Mr. Blunt endeavours to confirm the truth of the Evangelists 
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by pointing out and illustrating such a series of undesigned coin: 
cidences with each other, in their several accounts of our blessed 
Lord, as can in no way be accounted for but by a supposition of 
their trath. In the character of his documents, it 1s clear that 
Mr. Paley possesses a great and decided advantage over his suc- 
cessor, not only because the comparison was entirely new, (the 
books having never before been brought together for the same or 
any similar purpose, and the coincidences being fresh and unex- 
pected,) but because, from the very relation of these documents 
to each other, and to the person whose authority was in question, 
the conclusions are obviously more striking and decisive: and 
this of course did not escape the sagacity of the author of the 
Hore Pauline in his choice; nevertheless, it is pleasing to ob- 
serve the same thread of reasoning capable of being pursued with 
success from one part of the sacred volume to another,—to mark 
the proofs of harmony and verity springing up and gathering 
around in proportion as new inquiries are set on foot, and to be 
convinced that every fresh test to which the Scriptures are sub- 
mitted, not only serves to vindicate the authority which they bear, 
but stamps upon their records an additional mark of integrity and 
truth. The process of the reasoning will best appear in the in- 
stances themselves, and Mr. Blunt’s very judicious remarks in the 
illustration of them; but it may be well, perhaps, to observe, that 
this species of evidence, besides its unsuspicious character, has 
the advantage of being extremely intelligible and popular. It 
involves a test of truth which is acknowledged almost instinctively 
by the human mind, and which every day’s experience serves to 
strengthen and to impress; a test which advocates are always glad 
to seize upon and to urge whenever they have it in their power, 
and judges and juries are not less ready to acknowledge: and no 
one who observes the state of his own mind, or that of others, 
in the reception of evidence, can shut his eyes to the fact, how 
much more strongly coincidences, which come out accidentally, 
and are free from all suspicion of collusion, prevail in the esta- 
blishment of a fact, than the most exact agreement in points, 
which would naturally have presented themselves beforehand, as 
amie features of the story, and necessary to be shaped and 
‘fitted by those who were fabricating a falsehood. ‘ 
Before we proceed, however, to produce specimens of the work, 
we shall endeavour to anticipate one or two objections, which we 
think likely to arise out of a hasty view of the subject. Consi- 
dering the accumulated mass of industry, ingenuity, and learning, 
which, in the course of so many centuries, have been bestowed 


‘upon the Gospels, both separately and collectively—the various 
“ways in which they have been weighed, sifted, and. compared— 
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the harmonies which have been constructed, and the concord 
ances which have been formed, with a view to their separate in- 
terpretation, or mutual agreement and reconciliation, it may: be 
thought, perhaps, extremely difficult, if not impossible, for any 
author of the present day, however minute and sagacious in his 
inquiries, to detect a single coincidence, which with some view 
or other had not been brought forward before. Now, supposing 
this difficulty to exist, and to a much greater extent than it really 
does, it detracts, we conceive, little from the value of Mr. Blunt’s 
labours ; it is the collective force of many instances, judiciously 
selected, clearly explained, and skilfully brought to bear upon 
one point, which gives strength to his argument,—and novelty. 
in every case is no otherwise of importance in the selection, than | 
as it offers a proof, a priori, of the absence of all design,—of 
which no better assurance can be desired, than that the coinci- 
dence, whatever it may be, should have escaped the observations 
of commentators for so many centuries. But though novelty be 
on this account desirable, it is by no means necessary in every 
instance. ‘The qualities required may attach to many cases, 
which have been accidentally or for other purposes brought to 
light before; and surely if they are fit and applicable to the argu« 
ment, if they possess the characters of minuteness and undesign- 
edness, it matters little from what source they have been derived, 
or for what purpose they have been used. 

Having ventured upon this observation, for the sake of those 
who might be startled at meeting occasionally in this treatise, 
what they have observed before, we see no reason to conclude that 
much of what Mr. Blunt has claimed as original may not be 
really so. The writers to whom we have alluded have searched 
the Scriptures for a different pu , and with a different view, 
from those by which Mr. Blunt has been guided; and it is, in 
truth, very probable that some coincidences may now, for the 
first time, be brought to light by him, which have escaped the 
observation of others, for the very reason that they have attracted 
his,—viz. because they were so minute and far-fetched, and on 
that account the most applicable to his purpose. ‘This observa- 
tion we think due to his modesty and ingenuity, and it would 
be unjust to withhold it from him. At the same time, we are 
bound to state explicitly our opinion, that upon the point of 
novelty Mr. Blunt has been much too solicitous himself. He 
tells us, in his preface, that he carefully suppressed those coinci- 
dences in which he found he had been anticipated; and the con- 
sequence of this scrupulous fear of imitation has been what would 
naturally be expected,—that while he has omitted many which 
might have been very serviceable to his cause, he has; in one or 
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two instances, pressed into the service others which are of more 
questionable authority, or of little comparative value. 

But there is another point, on which we find ourselves bound 
to say a few words. It may be thought, perhaps, by some, that 
when these matters have been pressed to the utmost, and made 
the most of, they are in truth of little import apart from those 

at bulwarks of our religion, Miracles and Prophecy, on which 

hristianity must mainly depend for its defence; and therefore 
that it is of little use to insist upon them. In the first part of 
this opinion we cordially acquiesce ; the evidence of Christianity, 
as says the author of the Analogy, is a long series of things, reach- — 
ing from the beginning of the world to the present time, of great 
variety and compass, and making altogether one argument. And 
God forbid that, in our anxiety to establish the value of this evi- 
dence, we should lead any one to imagine that the truth of a 
revelation so comprehensive, so beautiful, and so essential to the 
happiness of all, should be implicated in the success of any new 
arguments which the wit of man could devise. We hold it quite 
essential, that no proof of this kind should be urged apart from 
the direct and established testimony on which we mainly rely; 
and it is happily the merit of Mr. Blunt’s reasoning, that it is 
particularly connected with this testimony. | 

For upon what ground, let us ask, do these great Pillars of 
our Faith themselves repose? Is it not on that very ground, 
which this reasoning is intended to confirm, viz., the veracity of the 
Evangelists? Is not this the foundation to which we must at last 
resort! And can any thing be deemed light or trifling, or unim- 
portant, which is calculated to consolidate this foundation, and 
to strengthen the basis on which it lies? 

We know with what pain all sincere Christians regard any 
attempt, whether it proceed from the rashness of ignorance or 
the conceits of philosophy, which has a tendency to depreciate 
the character, or to injure the effects, of the Sacred Writings in 
the minds of those who now rely upon them, in godly sincerity 
and hope, but who may not be able to reply immediately to all 
the objections, or to satisfy all the doubts, which ingenuity and 
sophistry may suggest; and we may infer from thence, with what 
pleasure they will always hail every sound, moderate, and well- 
directed effort to sustain and to make manifest the fidelity of 
those primitive records, which constitute, as it were, the title- 
deeds of our inheritance, and our best stay and consolation in every 
doubt or temptation that may assail us. We cannot, indeed, be 
fearful of the event of such a struggle, which, like every other the 
Sacred Writings have had to go through, will in the end termi- 
nate in the more perfect and complete establishment of its beauty 
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dad truth. But though we confide as Christians, we must feel! 
as men. We are like mariners in a tempestuous sea, who have 
a secret assurance that the vessel, though beaten by the tempest. 
and hurried among the rocks, will certainly at last arrive in port; 
but meanwhile, like them, we are not msensible to the dangers. 
which surround us, nor ungrateful for the bright gleams which. 
cheer, or the auspicious breezes which further us on our way.. 
» Having said thus much upon the object and merits of the: 
work, we shall next proceed to produce such specimens from it: 
as are most adapted to support our views; but as we are well 
aware that, differently constituted as the minds of men are with’ 
respect to the reception of evidence, particularly of such a cha- 
racter as this, what is most satisfactory to us may not always ap- 
pear so to others; we should, therefore, strongly recommend a, 
reference to the book itself. 


“In the fourth chapter of St. Matthew we read thus :—‘ And Jesus 
walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon, called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were 
fishers. And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. And they straightway left their nets and followed 

him. And going on from thence, he saw other two brethren, James 
* the son of Zebedee and John his brother, in a ship with Zebedee 
- their father, mending their nets ; and he called them, and they imme- 
- diately left the ship and their father, and followed him,’ 

“ Now let us compare this with the fifth chapter of St. Luke. ‘ And 
it came to pass that as the people pressed upon him to hear the Word of 
God, he stood by the Lake of Gennesaret, and saw two ships standing 
by the lake, but the fishermen were gone out of them, and were washing 

their nets. And he entered into one of the ships, which was Simon’s, 
and prayed him that he would thrust out a little from the land. And 
he sat down, and taught the people out of the ship. Now when he had 
left speaking, he said unto Simon, Launch out into the deep and let down 
your nets for a draught. And Simon answering said unto him, Master, 
we have toiled all the night and taken nothing; nevertheless at thy 
word I will let down the net. And when he had this done, they in- 
closed a great multitude of fishes, and their net brake ; and they beckoned 
to their partners which were in the other a that they should come 
and help them ; and they came, and filled both the ships, so that they 

to sink, When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, 
saying, Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord; for he was 
astonished, and all that were with him, at the draught of the fishes 
which they had taken; and so was also James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, which were partners with Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, 
Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men, And when they had 
brought their ships to land, they forsook all and followed him.’ =~ 
_ “ The narrative of St. Luke may be reckoned the supplement to that 
of St. Matthew; for that both relate to the same event I think indis- 
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. In both we are told of the circumstances under which Andrew, 
, James and John became the decided followers of Christ ; in both 
pe are called to attend him in the same terms, and those remarkable 
and technical terms; in both the scene is the same, the grouping of the 
parties the same, and the obedience to the summons the same. By 
comparing the two Evangelists, the history may be thus completed :— 
Jesus teaches the people out of Peter's boat, to avoid the press ; the boat 
of Zebedee and his sons, meanwhile, standing by the lake a little further 
on. The sermon ended, Jesus orders Peter to thrust out, and the mira- 
culous draught of fishes ensues. Peter's boat not sufficing for the fish, 
he beckons to his partners, Zebedee and his companions, who were in 
the other ship. The vessels are both filled and pulled to the shore; and 
now Jesus, having convinced Peter and Andrew by his preaching and 
the miracle which he had wrought, gives them the call. He then goes 
on to Zebedee and his sons, who having brought their boat to land were 
mending their nets, and calls them. Such is the whole transaction, not. 
to be gathered from one, but from both the Evangelists. The circum- 
stance to be remarked, therefore, is this: that of the miracle, St. Mat- 
thew says not a single word; nevertheless, he tells us, that Zebedee 
and his sons were found by our Lord, when he gave them the call, 
* mending their nets.’ Now it happened that the nets wanted mending, 
he does not think it needful to state, nor should we have thought it 
needful to inquire, but it is impossible not to observe, that it tee 
harmonizes with the incident mentioned by St. Luke, that in mira- 
culous draught of fishes the nets brake. This coincidence, slight as it is, 
seems to me to bear upon the truth of the miracle itself, For the 
* mending of the nets,’ asserted by one Evangelist, gives probability to 
the ‘ breaking of the nets,’ mentioned by the other—the breaking of 
the nets gives probability to the large draught of fishes—the large 
draught of fishes gives probability to the miracle. I do not mean that 
the coincidence proves the miracle, but that it marks an attention to 
truth in the Evangelists ; for it surely would be an extravagant refine- 
ment to suppose, that St. Matthew designedly lets fall the fact of the 
mending of the nets, whilst he su the miracle, in order to con- 
firm the credit of St. Luke, who, in relating the miracle, says, that 
through it the nets brake. 

** Besides, though St. Matthew does not record the miraculous draught, 
yet the readiness of the several disciples on this occasion to follow Jesus, 
(a thing which he does record,) agrees, no less than the mending of the 
nets, with that extraordinary event; for what more natural than that 
a aT | leave all for a master whose powers were so commanding ?” 
pp. 6—12. 


This we conceive to be a very pleasing specimen of the work, 
and possessing, we think, a merit beyond the purpose for which it 
is here used. ‘Though not new as an harmonical arrangement, 
(see Lightfoot and others,) it contains, we think, a more clear com- 
bination and disposition in one consistent narrative of the facts 
described in the three Gospels than we had ever seen before; and 
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thus while it strengthens the general argument by a clear exhibi-— 
tion of unexpected coincidences in narrations of a transaction 
seen under such different points of view, as to have caused many 
to think that not one but different events were intended, it will 
serve also to dissipate the perplexity of other less informed 
readers, and to exhibit an apparent discrepancy reduced into a 
real harmony and agreement. i 
But the view of the story may be extended further, and our 
readers will not be sorry to see St. John himself brought forwards — 
as coinciding with these accounts, and supplying incidentally the 
only part wanting in the story. | e 
We are well aware how little qualified literary men of the pre- 
sent day, ignorant as they must be of many things which the Apos- 
tles knew and felt, and swayed by others which they could not 
feel, to reason justly upon what their conduct or observations 
should have been under the circumstances in which they were 
placed; and we have lately had occasion to show what absurdities 
men of great learning and talent may be guilty of, who give a 
loose to such conjectures founded upon their own liar views, 
and for the furtherance of their own theories. We wish, there- 
fore, to express ourselves diffidently when we say, that if St. John 
had never written his Gospel there would have been reason to 
believe from the tenor of St. Luke’s narrative, that the meeting 
of our Lord and Peter at the Sea of Galilee was not the occasion 
of their first acquaintance. Though occupied with washing his 
nets after a toilsome and fruitless night, the Apostle does not 
hesitate, at our Lord’s bidding, to re-embark in his vessel and to 
push out from the shore, that the divine teacher might with more 
convenience and effect address the multitude who were crowding 
upon the strand to hear him. This implies some previous know- 
ledge, but what follows argues something more. “Though he 
had toiled all the night and caught nothing, and had no reason 
to calculate upon better success, yet at our Lord’s bidding he 
lets down the net into the sea. These circumstances surely 
proves not only a previous acquaintance, but a strong and power- 
ul influence established over the mind of Peter by our Lord. - 
Now the Gospel of St. John, which forbears all details of the 
miracle, shortly and casually, though sufficiently, supplies this 
defect, and accounts for this influence. It states that Peter was 
first introduced to our Lord by Andrew at Capernaum, and gives 
us reason to conclude, though neither of them followed him im- 
mediately, (Andrew it appears abode with him one night,) that 
they were strongly impressed with his divine power, and even 
then acknowledged him as the promised Messiah.—St. John, 
chap. i. v. 40. ; 
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Thus is the story completed in such a manner as to show that 
the four were independent and veracious narrators. Had the 
wished to make up a story to deceive others, they would not have 
taken such different views of the transaction, and have left such 
broken notices, as require much pains to arrange, and many ex- 
planations to reconcile, however true it may be, that when so 
arranged and reconciled, they exhibit a clear consistent narrative. 
Had they been faithless or ill-informed narratives, without collu- 
sion, they must have contradicted each other in such a manner, 
as to have defied every attempt to reconcile them. 


“ Marr. viii. 14.—‘ And when Jesus was come into Peter's house, he 
saw his wife's mother laid and sick of a fever.’ 

“The coincidence which I have here to mention does not strictly 
fall within my plan, for it results from a comparison of St. Matthew 
with St. Paul; if, however, it be thought of any value, the irregularity 
of its introduction will be easily overlooked. 

** In this passage of the Evangelist, then, by the merest accident in 
the world, we discover that Peter was a married man. It is a circum- 
stance that has nothing whatever to do with the narrative, but is a gra- 
tuitous piece of information, conveyed incidentally in the designation of 
an individual who was the subject of a miracle. 

* But that Peter actually was a married man, we learn from the in- 
dependent testimony of $t. Paul: ‘ Have we not power,’ says he, ‘ to 
lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other Aposties, and as the brethren 
of the Lord and Cephas,’ 1 Cor. ix. 5. Here again, be it observed, as 
in the former instance, the indication of veracity in the Apostle’s nar- 
rative, is found where the subject of the narrative is a miracle ; for 
Christ having ‘ touched her hand, the fever left her, and she arose and 
ministered unto them,’ v. 15. 

** 1 cannot but think that any candid sceptic would consider this coin- 
cidence to be at least decisive of the actual existence of such a woman as 
Peter's wife’s mother; of its being no imaginary character, no mere 
person of straw, introduced with an air of precision, under the view of 
giving a colour of truth to the miracle. Yet, unless the Evangelist had 

elt quite sure of his ground, quite sure, I mean, that this remarkable 
cure would bear examination, it is scarcely to be believed that he would 
have fixed it upon an individual who certainly did live, or had lived, 
and who therefore might herself, or ber friends might for her, contradict 
the alleged fact, if it never had occurred. 

* Marr. ix. 9.—* And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw a man 
named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom: and he saith unto 
him, follow me; and he arose and followed him. And it came to 
pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold many publicans and 
sinners came and sat down with him. 

** How natural for a man, speaking of a transaction which concerned 
himself, to forget for a moment the character of the historian, and to 
talk of Jesus sitting down in the house; without telling his readers 
whose house it was! How natural for him not to perceive that there 
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was vagueness and obscurity in a term, which to himself was definite 
and plain! Accordingly we find St. Mark and St. Luke, who deal with 
the same incident as historians, not as principals, using a different form 
of expression. ‘And as he passed by,’ says St. Mark, ‘ he saw Levi 
the son of Alpheus sitting at the receipt of custom, and said unto him, 
Follow me: and he arose and followed him. And it came to pass, that 
as Jesus sat at meat in Ais house,’ ii. 15. 

“« And Levi,’ says St. Luke, ‘ made him a great feast in his own 
house,’ v. 29. | 

“It may be further remarked, that a number of pubdlicans sat down 
with Jesus and his disciples upon this occasion; a fact for which no 
reason is assigned, but for which we discover a very good reason in the 
occupation which St. Matthew had followed. 

“ I think the odds are very great against the probability of a writer 

reserving consistency in trifles like these, were he only devising a story, 
Tom scarcely imagine that such a person would hit upon the phrase ‘ in 
the house,’ as an artful way of suggesting that the house was in fact his 
own, and himself an eye-witness of the scene he described ; still less, 
that he would refine yet further, and make the company assembled there 
to consist of publicans, in order that the whole picture might be com- 
plete and harmonious.'’"—pp. 19—24. 


Let not these appear trifling instances, because they are trifling 
occurrences; enough has been already said to show that they are 
the more applicable on that account, as not likely to have been 
matter of previous contrivance and design. 


“ Marr. xiv. 1.—* At that time Herod the Tetrarch heard of the fame 
of Jesus, and said unto his servants, (roig matoly dvrod,) this is John 
the Baptist, who is risen from the dead. 
Se. here deciares, that Herod delivered bis opinion of 
Christ to his sercants.. There must have been some particular reason, 
one would imagine, to induce him to make such a communication to 
them above all other people. What could it have been? St. Mark 
does not help us to solve the question, for he contents himself with record- 
ing what Herod said. Neither does St. Luke, in the parallel passage, 
us to whom he addressed himself—‘ he was desirous of seeing him, 
because he had heard many things of him.’ By referring, however, to 
the 8th chapter of this last Evangelist, the cause ‘why Herod had 
heard so much about Christ, and why he talked to his seroants about him, 
is sufficiently explained, but it is by the merest accident. We are 
there informed, ‘ that Jesus went throughout every city and village, 
preaching and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God; and 
the twelve were with him, and certain women who had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities: Mary, called Magdalene, out of whom went 
seven devils; and Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward, and Su- 
sanna, and many others, which ministered unto him of their substance.’ 
“ And again, in chap. xiii. v. 1, of the Acts of the Apostles, we read, 
amongst other distinguished converts, of ‘ Manaen, which had been 
brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, or, in-other words, who was’ his 
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foster-brother. We see, therefore, that Christ had followers from amongy, 
the household of this very prince, and, accordingly, that Herod was y 


likely to discourse with servants on a subject in which they were 
better informed than himself.” —pp. 31—33. 


It may serve in some measure to confirm this coincidence, 
while it detracts nothing in other respects from its value, to quote 
a fact stated upon good authority by Lightfoot, which shows that 
some of the servants of Herod were very fit persons to be con- 
sulted upon such a matter, viz., that divers of the eminent and 
learned of the Jews had gone to ‘be Herod's servants to the dis 


taste of others, and probably in reluctancy to their own principles, 
but overcome with court interests. 


We shall next introduce our readers to a very clear and simple 
coincidence, which we conceive is not less remarkable for its apt- 
ness to strengthen the argument, than for the ingenuity and in 
telligence with which it is stated and illustrated by the author, 
To many who have studied the Scriptures this point of coincl- 
dence will be entirely new and certainly very interesting. But it 
is of too much importance as appertaining to the criticism of the 


‘Testament to have escaped the sagacity of commentators. See 
Bishop Pearce and others. 


“ Marr. xxvi. 67.—‘ Then did they spit in his face, and buffeted him; 
and others smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, ‘ Pro- 
phesy unto us, thou Christ, who ts he that smote thee?’ 

“ | think undesignedness may be traced in this passage, both in what 
is expressed and what is omitted, It is usual for one, who invents 
story which he wishes to have believed, to be careful that its several 
parts hang well together—to make its conclusions follow trom its pro- 
mises—and to show how they follow. He naturally considers that he 
shall be suspected unless his account is probable and consistent, and he 
labours to provide against that suspicion. On the other hand he, who is 
telling the truth, is apt to state his facts and leave them to their fate; 
he speaks as one having authority, and cares not about the why or the 
wherefore, because it never occurs to him that such particulars are wanted 
to make bis statement credible, and, accordingly, if such particulars are 
discoverable at all, it is most commonly by inference, and incidentally. 

** Now in the verse of St. Matthew placed at the head of this para 
graph, it is written that ‘ they smote with the palms of their hands, say- 
ing, ‘* prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee.’” Had 
it happened that the records of the other Evangelists had been Jost, ne 
critical acuteness could have possibly supplied by conjecture the omission 
which occurs in this passage, and yet, without that omission being = 
plied, the true meaning of the passage must for ever have lain hid; 
where is the propriety of asking Christ to prophesy who smote him, 
when he had the offender before his eyes? But when we learn from 
St. Luke (xxii. 64) that ‘the men that held Jesus blindfolded him’ before 
they asked him to prophesy who it was that smote him, we discover 
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~ what St. Matthew intended to communicate, namely, that they proposed 
this test of his divine mission, whether, without the use of sight, he 
could tell who it was that struck him. Such an oversight as this in St. 
Matthew it is difficult to account for on any other supposition than the 
truth of the history itself, which sets its author above all solicitude about 
securing the reception of his conclusions by a cautious display of the 
grounds whereon they were built.”—pp. 36—39. 


Of the same character is the next example we shall adduce, 
and not less distinguished by the good sense and perspicuity 
with which it is expressed and considered. 


“In the sixth chapter of St. Mark we are told, that Jesus said to his 
disciples, ‘ come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, (it was there 
where the miracle was wrought,) and rest awhile ; for there were many,’ 
adds the Evangelist, by way of accounting for this temporary seclusion, 
* coming and going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat.” How it 
happened that so many were coming and going through Capernaum at 
that time, above all others, this Evangelist does not give us the slightest 
hint: neither how it came to pass, that, by retiring for a while, Jesus 
and his disciples would escape the inconvenience. ‘Turn we then to the 
parallel passage in St. John, and there we shall find the matter explained 
at once, though certainly this explanation could never have been given 
with a reference to the very casual expression of St. Mark. In St. 
John we do not meet with one ie about Jesus retiring for a 
while into the desert, for the purpose of being apart, or that he would 
have been put to any inconvenience by staying at Capernaum, but we 
are told, (what perfectly agrees with these two circumstances,) ‘ that 
the Passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh,’ vi, 4. Hence, then, the 
‘coming and going’ through Capernaum was so unusually great, and 
hence, if Jesus and his disciples rested in the desert ‘ a while,’ the crowd, 
which was pressing towards Jerusalem from every part of the country, 
would have subsided, and drawn off to the capital. 

“ The confusion which prevailed throughout the Holy Land at this 
great festival we may easily imagine, when we read in Josephus, that, 
for the satisfaction of Nero, his officer Cestius, on one occasion, endea- 
Voured to reckon up the number of those who shared in the national 
rite at Jerusalem. By counting the victims sacrificed, and allowing a 
company of ten to each victim, he found that nearly two millions six 
hundred thousand souls were present ; and it may be observed, that this 
method of calculation would not include the many persons who must 
have been disqualified from actually partaking of the sacrifice, by the 
places of their birth and the various causes of uncleanness. 

“| cannot forbear remarking another incident in the transaction we 
are now considering ; in itself a trifle, but a on that account, 
less fit for corroborating the history. We read in St. John, that when 
Jesus had reached this desert place, be ‘ lifted up his eyes and saw a 
great multitude come unto him, and he said unto Philip, whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat?’ vi.5. Why should this question 
have beer directed to Philip in particular? If we had the Gospel of 
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St. John and not the other Gospels, we should see no peculiar propriet 
in this choice, and should probably assign it to accident. If we had the 
other Gospels, and not that of St. John, we should not be put upon the 
inquiry, for they make no mention of the question having been addressed 
expressly to Philip. But, by comparing St. Luke with St. John, we 
discover the reason at once. By St. Luke, and by him alone, we are 
informed, that the desert place where the miracle was wrought ‘ was be. 
longing to Bethsaida,’ (ix. 10.) By St. John we are informed, (though 
not in the passage where he relates the miracle, which is worthy of re- 
mark, but in another chapter altogether independent of it, ch. i. 44,) that 
* Philip was of Bethsaida.’ ‘To whom, then, could the question have been 
directed so properly as to him, who, being of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, was the most likely to know where bread was to be bought? 
Here again, then, I maintain, we have strong indications of veracity in 
the case of a miracle itself, and I leave it to others, who may have in- 
genuity and inclination for the task, to weed out the falsehood of the 
miracle from the manifest reality of the circumstances which attend it, 
to separate fiction from fact, which is in the very closest combination 
with it, whilst, for my own part, 1 am content to give God thanks for 
having afforded such evidence of these wonderful works, as makes it aa 
cusy task, not to see, and yet to believe.”—pp. 50—55. 


Bethsaida, we may remark, stood on the lake and was in the 
tribe of Napthali. It was called afterwards Julia, from the name 
of Herod the ‘Tetrarch’s daughter, as is related by Josephus; but 
the very name itself—a place of Hunting—implies that it was a 
barren place, inhabited by hunters and therefore little likely to 
furnish 

Were we not afraid of intruding too much upon Mr. Blunt's 
matter, we would gladly quote other passages not less ingenious 
aud satisfactory; but it 1s time we should proceed to another 
part of our duty, the notice of the few points in which we differ 
from him; m which Mr. Blunt has assumed as coincidences, 
some which are forced, and fanciful, or attached to them an im- 
portance beyond what they are justly entitled to. It may seem, 
perhaps, mvidious when so much of what is excellent and con- 
vincing has been produced, and so much of the same kind re- 
mains, to cavil at two or three instances where the matter is less 
sauistactory; but it is our bounden duty to be explicit when we 
doubt or differ as well as when we acquiesce, Nor have we 
any fear of giving Mr. Blunt offence. We know well his candor 
and his love of truth; and we are certain that our observations 
will be received in the same spirit in which they are written; 
and believing, as we do, that the inquiry he has instituted is one 
of the greatest value, and capable of being extended by channels 
every way unobjectionable, we are sure that he will readily concut 
with us in the propriety of trying carefully every instance pro- 
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posed, and’ in dismissing from the argument whatever, after a 
fair discussion, may be deemed decidedly inapplicable or even 
uestionable, or fanciful. Besides it must be remembered that 
ees is nothing hazarded in this discussion. If Mr. Blunt misses 
his aim in any instance it is only a coup manqué, without any 
danger of injurious recoil either upon the cause he advocates or 
upon himself. The reader has nothing to do, but to lay the 
doubtful case out of the argument, and he will find enough re- 
maining to establish the object of the work, and to satisfy him 
of the fairness and ingenuity of the author. 


“« Luxe, ix. 53.—* And they did not receive him because his face was 
as though he would go to feria: 

“ Christ was then going to the passover at Jerusalem, and was there- 
fore plainly acknowledging that men ought to worship there, contrary to 
the practice of the Samaritans, who had set up the Temple at Gerizim 
in opposition to that of the Holy City, That this was the cause of irri- 
tation is implied in the expression, that they would not receive him, 
‘ because his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem. Let us ob- 
serve, then, how perfectly this account harmonizes with that which St. 
John gives of Christ’s interview with the woman of Samaria at the well, 
Then Christ was coming from Judea, and at a season of the year when 
no suspicion could attach to him of having been at Jerusalem for de- 
votional purposes, for it wanted ‘ four months before the harvest should 
come,’ and with it the passover. Accordingly, on this occasion, Christ 
and his disciples were treated with civility and hospitality by the Sama- 
ritans. They purchased bread in the town without being exposed to 
any insults, and they were even requested to tarry with them. 

“ I cannot but think that the stamp of truth is very visible in all this, 
It was natural that at certain seasons of the year (at the great feasts) 
this jealous spirit should be excited, which at others might be dormant ; 
and, though it is not expressly stated by the one Evangelist, that the 
insult of the villagers was at a season when it might be expected, yet, 
from a casual expression, (v. 51,) such may be inferred to have been 
the case. And, though it is not expressly stated by the other Evangel- 
ist, that the hospitality of the Samaritans was exercised at a more pro- 
pitious season of the year, yet, by an equally casual expression in the 
course of the chapter, (v. 35,) that, too, is ascertained to have been the 
fact. Surely it is beyond the reach of the most artful imposture, to ob- 
serve so strict a propriety even in the subordinate parts of the scheme; 
especially where less distinctness of detail would scarcely have excited 
suspicion; and surely it is a circumstance most satisfactory to eve 
reasonable mind to discover, that the evidence of the truth of that Gospel 
(on which our hopes are anchored) is not only the more conspicuous 
the more minutely it is examined, but that, without such examination, 
full justice cannot be done to the variety and pregnancy of its proofs.” — 
pp. 62—65. 


We do not object so much to the conclusion drawn from the 
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comparison of these two accounts, which are in admirable k 
ing with each other, as to the reasoning upon which the coinci- 
dence is chiefly grounded; we conceive that Mr. Blunt has laid 
more stress upon the difference in the behaviour of the Samaritans 
at the two seasons than the circumstances will warrant. Duri 
the interview of our Lord with the Samaritan woman at Jacob's 
well, the disciples went to purchase bread in the village, and 
from the permission of this commerce, coupled with the invitation 
given to our Lord to rest with them, Mr. Blunt infers, that they 
were treated with kindness and hospitality, only to be accounted 
for by the difference of their views at the two visits, an vdh od 
It must be remembered, however, that the mvitation to remain 
was given to our Lord, by those who had just been convinced of 
his miraculous wisdom and power, which was quite sufficient 
to account for that proof of kindness, and as for the purchase 
of bread, it was a species of traffic which was at all times allowed 
to their people, by the Jewish and Samaritan regulations, though 
conversation was not. ‘They might not use any commerce nor 
any couverse with a person excommunicated, (as the Samaritans 
were to the Jews,) but only so much as for the providing for 
them meat; (See Lightfoot,) and this explains the conduct of 
our Lord’s disciples at the very time, who marvelled that thew 
master talked with the woman though they themselves went with 
out ceremony into the village to buy bread. 9 od? oem 
On the whole, however, we cannot but agree with Mr, Blunt 
that in other respects there was a difference of manner in the two 
cases, Which is accounted for by the fact that in the former case the 
face of our Lord was as though he would go up to Jerusalem. 


“* Mark, xv. 26. ‘ And it was the third hour, and they crucified him,’ 
33. ‘ And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over 
all the land till the ninth hour.’ 

‘* It has been observed to me by an intelligent friend, who has turned 
his attention to the internal evidence of the Gospels, that it will be found 
on examination, that the scoffs and insults which were levelled at our 
Saviour on the cross, were all during the first three hours of the crucifixion, 
and that a manifest change of feeling towards him, arising, as it should 
seem, from a certain misgiving as to his character, is discoverable in the 
by-standers after the expiration of those three hours: I think the re- 
mark just and valuable, It is within the first three hours that we read 
of those ‘who passed by railing on him and wagging their heads 
Mark, xv. 29; of ‘the chief priests and scribes mocking him,’ 31; of 
* those that were crucified with him reviling him,’ 32; of the ‘ soldiers 
mocking him and offering him vinegar,’ Luke, xxiii. 36, pointing out t 
him, most likely, the ‘ vessel of vinegar which was set,’ or holding ® 
portion of it beyond his reach, by way of aggravating the pains of intense 
thirst which must have attended this lingering mode of death :—that 
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all this occurred during the first three hours of the Passion is the natural 


eonclusion to be drawn from the narratives of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke :— 

* But, during the last three hours, we hear nothing of this kind; on 
the contrary, when Jesus cried, ‘ I thirst,’ there was no mockery offered, 
but a sponge was filled with vinegar, and put on a reed and applied to 
his lips, with remarkable alacrity; ‘ one ran’ and did it, Mark, xv. 31: 
and, from the misunderstanding of the words ‘ Eli, Eli, it is clear that 
the spectators had some suspicion that Elias might come to take him 
down. Do not, then, these circumstances accord remarkably well with 
the alleged fact, that ‘ there was darkness over all the ‘and from the sixth 
to the ninth hour? = Matt. xxvii. 45. Mark, xv. 33. Is not this change 
of conduct in the merciless crew that surrounded the cross very naturally 
explained, by the awe with which they contemplated the gloom that pres 
vailed ? and does if not strongly, though undesignedly, confirm the as- 
sertion, that such a fearful darkness there actually was ?'’—pp. 09. 61. — 


We object to this coincidence, because the passage upon which 
it is grounded has been matter of cavil to some, and of difficulty 
to all commentators. It is well known that while St. Mark states 
it to be the third hour, that they crucified him, St. John says that 
it was the sixth hour when Pilate delivered him up; that is, ac- 
cording to the mode of reckoning generally adopted in the Gos- 
Reh it would be at nine o’clock in the morning according to St. 

lark, and at mid-day if we follow St. John; or supposing him to 
use the civil day, which is not borne out by a reference to other 
passages (see Lardner in /oco), at six o’clock in the morning. 
Now, without detaining the reader with an inquiry into the three 
several modes in which this apparent discrepancy has been recon- 
ciled, which are already known to most readers, we think it 
may be assumed that the statement of St. John is that of which 
the literal interpretation is generally preferred ; and when we con- 
sider what a variety of transactions are recorded in the four Evan- 
gelists, as done on the morning of the resurrection, some of them 
not to be carried through in haste, it is difficult to conceive, how- 
ever carly they may have commenced, that they could all have 
been crowded into the portion of the day before nine o'clock; 
and we are rather inclined to accept the interpretation of Mann, 
Hammond, and finally of the author of the Annotations, the latter 
of whom, after stating at length the different solutions of the 
difficulty, sums up with this observation—that on the whole the 
balance seems to incline in favour of this opinion, that St. 
Mark’s third hour, including the whole portion, was correspond- 
ing with St. John’s, about the sixth, which 1s named from the 
third hour about twelve o'clock. If this be true the division of 
the time occupied in the crucifixion into two distinct portions of 
three hours cach, cannot be supported ; and at all events (suppos 
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sing him to be right with Doddridge and others) we think that 
Mr. Blunt would have done better not to adopt a case, mm which 
the sense is doubtful. 

But though the ground thus taken by the author be narrowed, 
it is not entirely withdrawn from him. It is matter of general 
record that the taunts and insults which marked the commence- 
ment of the crucifixion, were converted into expressions of deep 
and awful conviction before its close; and however early the 
darkness might have begun after the commencement of the cruci- 
fixion, it is clear that in combination with other signs, it would 
increase in its awful effects as the sacrifice advanced. Here then 
we have cause and effect perfectly corresponding with each other, 


though not stated by the Apostles as standing in that relation, 
and hence the coincidence contended for. 


“ Marr. xii. 46.—‘ While he yet talked, behold his mother and his 
brethren stood without, desiring to speak with him. 


“ What his mother’s communication might be the Evangelist does not 
record, It seems to have been made privately and apart, and was pro- 
bably not overheard by any of his followers. But, in the next chapter, 
St. Matthew very undesignedly mentions, that ‘ when he was come into 
his own country, he taught them in the synagogue,’ xiii. 54. Hence then 
we see, that the interview with his mother and brethren was shortly suc- 
ceeded by a visit to their town. The visit might, indeed, have nothing 
to do with the interview, nor does St. Matthew hint that it had any- 
thing whatever to do with it, (for then no argument of veracity, founded 
upon the undesigned coincidence of the two facts, could bave been here 
advanced,) but still there is a fair presumption that the visit was in obe- 
dience to his mother’s wish, more especially as the disposition of the in; 
habitants of Nazareth, which must have been known to Christ, was unfit 
for his doing there any mighty works.”—pp. 27, 28. 


This we think a little forced. The facts disclosed to us by the 
Apostle are these, that while our Lord was talking to the people 
his mother and brethren desired to speak with him; and because 
m the next chapter he is found in his own country, Mr, Blunt 
deems it a fair presumption that the visit was in obedience to his 
mother’s wish, and hence infers an undesigned coincidence. But 
though St. Matthew does not tell us what the object of this in- 
terference was, St. Mark does:—*‘‘ His friends sought to lay hold 
on him, for they said he is beside himself,” ch. xxi. They thought 
him an enthusiast, and they were anxious to arrest him in his 
career, from which they apprehended danger to himself, and per- 
haps to them. Hence our Lord exclaims, And who is my mother 
and my brethren’? He was then about his father’s business, and 
swayed only by devotion to his will. It requires, therefore, some 
faith to believe that these two facts can be so connected; and 
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keeping in mind the rule in all these cases, that the coincidences 
should be always clear when noticed, however obscurely hid be- 
fore, we should conclude that this is not one upon which much 
stress should be laid. 


“ Acrs, vi. 1.—* And in those days when the number of the disciples 
was multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, ered their widows were neglected in the daily ministras 
tion. 

“© 2.—* Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, 
and said, It is not reason that we should leave the word of God, and 
serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you, seven 
men, of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom ye 
may appoint over this business. 

“ 3.—‘ And the saying pleased the whole multitude—and they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith, and of the Holy Ghost, and Pdilip, and 
Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas, a 
proselyte of Antioch.’ 


“In this passage, I perceive a remarkable instance of consistency 
without design. ‘There is a murmuring of the Grecians against the He- 
brews, on account of what they considered an unfair distribution of the 
alms of the Church. Seven men are appointed to redress the grievance. 
No mention is made of their country or connections. ‘The multitude of 
the disciples is called together, and by them the choice is made. No 
other limitation is spoken of in the commission they had to fulfil, than 
that the men should be of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost. Yet it 
is probable, (and here lies the coincidence,) that these deacons were all 
of the party aggrieved, for their names are ail Grecian. 

“It is difficult to suppose this accidental. There must have been 
Hebrews enough fi'ted for the office. Yet Grecians alone seem to have 
been appointed. Why this should be so, St. Luke does not say, does 
hot even hint. We gather from him that the Grecians thought them- 
selves the injured party ; and we ther draw our own conclusions, that 
the Church having a sincere wish to maintain harmony, and remove all 
reasonable ground of complaint, chose as advocates for the Greeks, those, 
who would naturally feel for them the greatest interest, and protect their 
rights with a zeal that should be above suspicion.”—pp. 99—101. 


Again— 


“ Acts, vi. 1.—* And in those days when the number of the disciples 
was multiplied, there arose a@ murmuring of the Grecians against the 


Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion.’ 


_“ Tn the first section I found an instance of consistency without de- 

sign in this passage, on comparing it with the context ; I now find a 

second like instance, on comparing it with Josephus. It seems that 

when the disciples became more numerous, a jealousy began to discover 

itself between the Grecians and the Hebrews. The circumstance is 

casually mentioned by St. Luke, as the accident which gave occasion to 
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the: appointment of deacons; yet how strictly eharacteristic is 1 of the 
country aud times) in which, it is said to haye happened. 
There was disturbance at Caesarea,’ writes Josephus, ‘ between 
the Jews and Syrians respecting the equal enjoyment of civil rights ; the 
Jews laying claim to precedence because Herod, who was a Jew, had 
founded the city: the Syriaus, on the other hand, admitting this, but 
maintaining that Casarea was originally called the Tower of Straton, and 
did not then contain a single Jew.'— Antig. xx. 7. § 7.’ In'the end, the 
two parties broke out into open war. This was when Felix was gover- 
nor, On another occasion, under Florus, we read of 20,000 Jews perish- 
ing at Caesarea by the hands of the Greek or Syriam part of the popula- 
tion.— Bel. Jud. ii. 18. 1. And again, we are. told that,‘ fearful 
troubles prevailed throughout all Syria, each city dwxiding atself into tuo 
armies, and the safety of the one consisted in forestalling, the violence of 
the other. Thus, the people passed their days in blood and their nights 
in terror, — Bel. Jud. it. 15. 2. Or 
** It is most improbable that the writer of the Acts, if he were making 
up astory, should have bethought himself of a circumstance at once <0 
unimportant as this murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, and 
yet so truly descriptive of the people where his scene was laid? ‘This 
little incident (the more trifling the better for our purpose) carries with 
it the strongest marks of truth; and, like the single watch-word, is 4 
voucher for the general honesty of the party that utters it. Indeed, the 
establishment of one fact may be thought in itself to entail the ¢credibi 
lity of many more. If it be certain that there was a murmuring of t 
Grecians against the Hebrews because their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration, then it is probable that there was a common fun 
out of which widows were maintained ; that many sold their passessions 
to contribute to this fund ; that it must have been a strong motive which 
could urge to such a disposal of their property; that no motive could be 
so likely as their conviction of the truth of Christianity ; and that sucha 
conviction could spring out of nothing so surely as the evidence of mira 
cles. 1 do not say that all these matters necessari/y follow from the cet: 
tainty of the first simple fact, but I say that admitting it, they. all fallow 
in a train of very natural consequence.” —pp. 161—169,.. 


Now our readers cannot fail to observe, that the coincidence 
contended for by Mr. Blunt depends im either case upon the 
assumption that the Grecians, so denominated in the Acts, were 
really Greeks (by nation), viz. Greek proselytes that lived amang 
the Jews, and not Jews that lived among the Greeks, and speak- 
ing the Greek language; the latter of whom, particularly , the 
Alexandnan Jews, had a synagogue at Jerusalem. » Upon this 
pornt, however, the great stream of authority is decidedly against 
the assumption of our author, and in favour of the latter. ‘The 
word used is Helleniste, and the received sense of it is Jews 
gratted mto the Greeks, in which sense it is accepted by Lightfoot 
and others; whereas the Greeks by nation are called Hellenes. 
Jhis remark applies to both the cases; but in the first place the 
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coinvidence' contended for iy still more dubious, because the other 
fact assumed, and upon which: it’ depends, is’ still more ‘contro- 
vertible, viz, that the seven men appointed to’ redress‘the grievance 
were Grécians, and ‘of the party aggrieved because, says the 
thor, their names are Grecian, and hence the coincidence: Sure} 
this conclusion is very questionable, Even Lardner bimself, who 
adopts the,other part of the interpretation of Mr. Blunt, that the 
Grecians here, spokea of were Greeks by nation, aud, quotes, the. 
Alexandrian’ ‘as reading Hellenes, and not Helleniste, yet 
adiits' that the superintendents were, with one exception ¢ Nicolas’ 
of ‘Antiovh), Hebrews, remarking that the names are no proof 
that any of the rest were proselytes, for that several of our Lord's’ 
disciples had Greek names, though they were all men of Galilee? - 
Indeed this custom of adding Greek names seems to have ‘pre 
vailed at the time of the Gospel, witness Dorcas, who is Cilled 
Tabitha, and others; and if we wanted any addition to this’ au- 
thority respecting the fact, we might appeal to the speech of - 
Stephen (one of the deacons) to show that he was a Jew, and to 
the station of Philip in the early Church, the instructor of the 
Eanich and an eminent preacher of the Gospel, that he too was: 
of the seed of Israel. No proselyte was thus early brought for« 
ward as a teacher. Indeed the very distinction which is made of 
Nicolas, a8 being a proselyte, serves as a proof that the rest ‘were 
not so, and is so used by Lightfoot. It is well known that theré 
is a difference between Josephus and St. Luke respecting the 
wame of Herodias’s first husband, the former calling him Herod, 
the latter, Philip; and as the accounts agree in every other par- 
ticular, Lardner has adopted this very usage, of giving two names 
to the same person, as the most satisfactory method of reconciling 
this discrepancy. 
Having dwelt so long upon the former part of this inquiry; 
we must be content to refer our readers, for any further satisfac- 
tion they may require, respecting the coincidences between Jose- 
phus and the Evangelists, to the author himself in the latter part 
of his work ; assuring them only that in addition to several curi- 
ous aud mteresting iustances specially applicable to the argument 
itself, some of which have never been brought forward before, 
they will find in the introductory matter many seusible) remarks, 
respecting the character and circumstances of Josephus, cousi- 
in reference to the author's views, together with the most 
satisfactory evidence of that general resemblance which the fea- 
tures and complexion of the times, as they appear in his history, - 
bear to those described in the Gospel. It is true that other 
authors, Paley, Lardner, and particularly: Michaelis, have already 
been engaged upon the same materials with gieat success; and: 
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the many striking and instructive proofs of agreement between 
their several histories which they have produced, have certainly 
tended not less strongly to confirm in the minds of every intelli- 
gent reader the veracity of the Evangelists, than to throw light 
upon passages which had before been controverted or misunder- 
stood ; but the subject is by no means exhausted, nor can the 
argument of Mr. Blunt be arrayed in all its strength ull every 
stone having been dihgently turned, and every obscure passage 
tried by the severest researches, the coincidences which result 
shall be found so numerous and so perfect as to defy the art and 
ingenuity of man to have contrived them, and leave to every w- 
prejudiced reader no other alternative than to believe that the 

Gospels were really written by the persons whose names they 
bear, the companions and hearers and inspired Apostles of our 
Lord; that their divine authority entitles them to our highest 
reverence and love, and that they speak the words of truth and 
salvation. We entreat, then, of Mr. Blunt, that he would con- 
tinue his interesting researches, cheered by the reflection that 
every fresh instance he can produce in either of the departments 
he has undertaken, adds force to a conclusion than which none 
is more important in the whole circle of Christian evidence, | For 
what he has already done he is entitled to our thanks, and we 
can recommend his work conscientiously to our readers, laity as 
well as clergy, as an addition to our internal evidence not more 
pleasing than it is seasonable and useful. 

_ It requires but a cursory view of human life to be convinced in 
what various forms the religion of Christ, however imperfectly 
accepted or understood, exercises its salutary influence over the 
minds and conduct of mankind. What a cordial balm it forms 
under every species of sorrow and affliction! What a noble, 
uctive, and penetrating element in all our laws and institutions ! 
What a firm stay and support in every human weakness and per- 
pleaity! What a wholesome restraint over all our bad passions 
and appetites! What a well-spring of tenderness and affection 
in all the relations and charities of life! and if we add to this the 
glorious and immeasurable prospects it discloses beyond this sub- 
lunary scene, the rays of comfort it sheds over the bed of death, 
the victory it proclaims over the corruptions we lament, and over 
the grave at which we shudder, who can forbear to pray that the. 
conviction of its truth may be effectually brought home to every 
bosom, and that actuated by a sincere and lively faith, men would 
indeed believe with the heart unto righteousness. 

Now it is precisely this lively faith of which we stand most ia 
need, ‘The misfortune of the great body of mankind is not that 
they reject or despise Christianity, but that they admit its truths, 
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and take to themselves its promises too lightly, the natural conse- 
quence of which is a very feeble apprehension, and a most inade- 
quate estimate of what it costs them so little pains to acquire, 
Whatever, therefore, serves in a greater or less degree to overcome 
this indifference, and to awaken their attention to that subject, in 
comparison of which all that delights and all that imstructs man- 
kind besides shrinks into insignificance, is an essential and inva- 
luable service. And this Mr. Blunt’s work is calculated to 
effect, not more by the pleasing character of his subject than by 
the clearness and sagacity of his views, the easy flow of his nar- 
rative, and the ingenuity of his reasoning. It is the great merit 
of his work that it is totally unincumbered with all pedantry and 
unnecessary learning, and free from all technicalities of scholastic 
theology. Karnest and convinced himself, he proceeds the 
shortest way to communicate his convictions to others, and living 
apart in useful retirement from the great mart of theological dis- 
cussion, the course he steers is more free and unfettered, and his 
views and observations are more fresh, independent, and attrac- 
tive. ‘That such will be the view of all who read this anpretend- 
ing work with candour and attention we may venture to predict, 
upon the strength of our own feelings and convictions, And 
since in the whole range of human power and influence, we know 
of no service capable of being conferred by one human being 
upon another so essential as that of increasing his knowledge, aud 
improving his faith in the Christian scheme, we congratulate Mr, 
Blunt upon the satisfaction he may hope from his labours. _ 

_ “ It has sometimes happened,” says an author of great celebrity, 
in his memoirs, ‘that while I was resting myself in a wretched 
village inn, a father and mother have entered with their son; they 
had brought their child, they said, to thank me. Is it from mere 
self-love that the pleasure springs wherewith | have been thrilled 
at such moments? What could it impart to my vanity, that these 
obscure though worthy people should testify to me their gratificas 
tion upon a high road, where no individual, save myself, could 
hear them? ‘That which has touched me so sensibly has been, 
at least I venture to believe so, the consciousness of having pro- 
duced some good ;—of having given consolation to some afflicted 
heart;—of having rekindled in the depth of some mother’s bosom 
the hope of rearing a Christian son. 1 know not what degree of 
value my work may possess ;—but should I have tasted this pure 
delight, had [ written a book, which, even though displaying the 
utmost imaginable talent, had tended to wound either morals or 
religion ?” 
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IX.— Narrative a Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India, from Calcutta’ to Bombay, 1884—1885, ‘(with 
Notes upon Ceylon,) an Account of a Journey to Madras and 
the Southern Provinces, 1826, and Letters written’ in’ Endia. 
By the late Right Rev. Regmald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop 


of Calcutta. London. “Murray. 1888. vols. 4to: 
4l. 14s. Gd. 


Ina letter to Mr. Thornton, portions of which are the 
second of these volumes, p. 209, Bishop Heber records the 
following opinion:—* 1 do not think, indeed, that the direct 
duties of this diocese, bating the visitations, are more than a man 
may do with a moderate share of diligence.” But bateng the 
visitations, Bishop Heber might have been still alive; haliowe the 
visitations hjs voice would not have been heard beyond the m- 
mediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, his acquaintance with India 
would have been narrowed down to the most insignificant dimen 
yiens, and the Journal and Letters before us would not ‘have 
possessed a twentieth part of their present value. ‘The exception, 
therefore, contained in the passage with which we have commenced 
our quotations is most important. ‘To say nothing of the andireet 
duties of the Indian diocese, which are mentioned on many Occ 
sions as extremely burdensome, the direct and indispensable duty 
of visitation was overwhelming, and a large propertion of the good 
which was accomplished by Bishop Eleber, and of that likewise 
which will be accomplished, we tirmly trust, by lis successor, 
must result from the persevering discharge of this arduous task. 
if even the primary visitation of the lamented prelate had been 
completed, much more if it had been followed by repeated. your- 
nies, in which his first impressions would have been corrected or 
confirmed, we might have reached a new epoch in the history. of 
British Lndia; the foundation of general and lasting impreve- 
ment throughout the country might have been firmly. laid, :and 
although the life of a good gud great man bad been the, price at 
which these advantages were purchased, they would. not. have 
been too dearly bought; and many large stations, many. vast: pro- 
vinces, many populous towns, and powerful, engines. for moral 
renovation, were either, totally unknown, or very. hastily and 
slightly examined by the Jate bishop. The scenes which he did 
not live to visit are as interesting as any of those which he has 
seen and described, and our wequaintance with the actual condi- 
tion of Southern India is at least as imperfect as our acquaint- 
auce with other parts of that country. We should have rejoiced 
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ut an opportunity of obtaining authentic information respecting 
the remains of the Syrian churches in ‘Travancore; respecting 
the attempts formerly made to introduce the religion of the Pope 
aud the Jesuits into that remote corner of the world; and re~ 
specting the recent exertions of the Church Missionary Society in 
the same country—the scene of its most important and most pro- 
mising labours. _ It is deeply to be lamented, therefore, that the 
late bishop’s tour through India was not completed. Until the 
task which he was not permitted to accomplish has been taken 
up and brought to au end by others, it will be impossible to ascer- 
tam with any tolerable degree of accuracy, either what has been 
done, or what can be done, for the improvement and happiness 
eighty millions of men. i vrollo? 
But our regret that Bishop Heber did not live to complete 
his work, is enhanced by the manner in which he: began: it. 
Even in the unfinished and imperfect state in which his Journal 
has been left, there is no class of readers whom it ts not caleu- 
lated to instruct and improve. A _highly-gifted and /highly-ac+ 
complished man, a man of warm and sober piety, and of ‘the 
most unbounded benevolence, is suddenly transported toa distant 
quarter of the globe, and invested with an office which makes it 
meumbent upon him to inquire into the religious and moral con+ 
dition of an empire, such as never existed at any former period. 
It becomes his duty as a Christian Bishop to superinteud, ad+ 
monish and comfort the scattered members of the Christian 
church who are to be found in his immense diocese. It becomes 
his duty to provide, and to urge others to provide for the due 
celebration of divine worship, and for the proper performance: of 
all the peculiar-functions of the clergy, wherever a Christian con- 
gregation is or can be assembled. And in addition to these which 
in his own words may be termed the direct duties of his station, 
he is required, as he loves God and his fellow creatures, to take 
compassion upon the benighted millions by whom he is sur- 
rounded, and lift up the light of the everlasting Gospel to the 
worshippers of Bramah, and the believers in Mahommed. ‘The 
mode in which the late Bishop of Calcutta proposed and endea- 
voured to discharge these complicated duties, is described by his 
own pen in the volumes now presented to the public. After 
having made himself acquainted with the condition of the 
ae at the seat of government, and provided to the best of bis 
ability for its wants, he entered upon a personal examination of the 
Christian congregations throughout India. His visitation was pur- 
sued at the expense of great personal fatigue risk and privation, with 
an entire sacrifice of domestic comfort, with a general. discnimina- 
tion and good sense which augured well for the ulumate accomplish- 
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ment of his designs, and with that kindness of heart, and manner, 


which formed one of the most delightful features in his character. 


It was impossible that so active and cultivated a mind should 
survey the world, without instituting inquiries and forming 
opinions respecting the history, the covernment, the manners, the 
arts, and the antiquities of the people among whom he lived. 
Bishop Heber was too devoted a lover of nature to take a single 
step inan unknown land without contemplating and admiring the 
wonders which presented themselves to his view. And the Journal, 
which is now before us, records his sentiments upon this vast 
variety of subjects, with the cheerfulness which accompanied him 
wherever he went, and gave a charm to every thing that he said or 
did. ‘Phe reader, therefore, will at once perceive the impractica- 
bility of doing justice to these volumes in a review. A mere 
abridgment would defeat the purpose of its compiler, for it would 
atlord no opportunity of exhibiting the spirit, temper, or judgment, 
of this lamented prelate. His’ work, to be properly estimated, 
must be read—and read more than once, ‘The various parts 
into which it may be divided—the ecclesiastical, the historical, 
the antiquarian and other portions of it—are deserving of distinct 
and separate consideration, by such persons as are interested in 
these different topics; and for our own parts, while we regret our 
inability to furnish specimens of the lighter and lesser professional 
parts of the work, of the grace and facility with which the bishop 
turns aside into the flowery paths by whic h he is encompassed, of 
his classical recollections and unaftected playfulness, we feel our- 
selves bound to confine our observations to what 1s of itself a 
vast subject of inquiry, the provisions now existing for Christian 
edification im India, and the means by which they may be strength- 
ened and enlarged. 

‘There can be little or no doubt, that the only effectual and prac- 
ticable method of introducing Christianity into India is to place 
it, in the first instance, upon a proper footing among Christians 
themselves. We do not call upon government to take any direct 
steps for the conversion of their Mahomedan or Heathen subjects. 
But we consider it to be their first and most sacred duty to pro- 
vide, as far as in them hes, for the religious instruction of the 
Christian inhabitants of India, and we believe that until those in- 
habitants are brought under the influence of Christianity, until 
they exhibit Christian worship in the face of the idolaters, and the 
effect of Christian principles in their lives and actions, there 
cannot, humanly speaking, be any considerable addition to the 
numbers of the Christian flock. We trust that the Indian govern- 
ment would admit the reasonableness of the demand that is thus 
made upon them; and we are certain that the British public 
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would not hesitate one instant about the duty of repeating and 
enforcing it. ‘To take the sons and daughters of Britain into a 
distant land, and separate them into little knots and bands, cuttin 
them off from all the external means of grace, leaving them al 
for a long course of years, and very many of them to the end of 
their lives, without religious observances, restraints, or consola- 
tions, is what no British legislature would do or permit to be 
done, were the case submitted fairly to its consideration. And 
when it is remembered that the persons thus excommunicated 
are expected to be faithful to their employers, to administer 
justice with diligence and humanity, to make their country be- 
loved as a protector and friend, instead of being hated as a 
tyrannical usurper: to suppose that religion can be discarded with 
impunity is not more impious than absurd. We believe that the 
justice of these observations would now, at least, be admitted by 
the rulers of India; and the point which, with the assistance of 
Bishop Heber, we shall endeavour to vestigate 1s, whether that 
necessity which is fully conceded in theory, be adequately pro- 
vided for in practice. ) 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Wynne, and written after his tour 
through the eastern and northern parts of his diocese, Bishop 
Heber tells us, that each of the civil stations forms a little society 
within itself, composed of the judge, the collector, the registrar, 
the station surgeon, and postmaster. ‘The military stations are 
strictly camps—composed of huts for the men, with thatched 
cottages for the officers, and sometimes, though too seldom, a 
church and chaplain. How fully this general statement is borne 
out by particular facts, will be perceived from the following pas- 
sages extracted from the Journal :— 


“1 met a lady to-day who had been several years at Nusseerabad in 
Rajpotana, and during seven years of her stay in India, had never seen 
a Clergyman, or had an opportunity of going to Church. This was, 
however, a less tedious excommunication than has been the lot of a very 
good and religious man, resident at Tiperab, or somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood, who was for nineteen years together the only Christian within 
seventy miles, and at least 300 from any place of worship. Occasionally 
he has gone to receive the Sacrament at Chittagong, about as far from 
his residence as York from London. ‘These are sad stories, and in the 
— of Nusseerabad, I hope, not beyond the reach of a remedy.”— 
vol. i. p. 146. 

13.—Mr. Templer, the judge and magistrate, breakfasted 
with me this morning, and gave me such an account of Monghyr and 
its spiritual concerns, as made me decide on staying over Sunday. 
There are besides his own family, five or six others here of the upper 
and middling classes, and above thirty old English pensioners, many of 
them married and with families, without any spiritual aid except what is 
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furnished by a Baptist missionary, who is established here. Ot bim 
Mr. Templer spoke very favourably, but said that the members of, the 
Church of England, though in a manner compelled to attend his 
ministry, would value extremely an opportunity of attending divine ser- 
vice, and receiving the Sacrament in their own way, while the number 
of children of different ages, whose parents might be expected to: bring 
them for Baptism, was tar from inconsiderable. 1, therefore, requested 
Mr. Templer to give publicity to my arrival, and intention of performing) 
divine service on the Sunday.’’—vol. i. pp. 222, 223. nsaqows 

“* August 22.—Mr. Corrie read prayers, and I preached to a congrega~ 
tion of, 1 should suppose, fifty people, all of the upper or middling: 
ranks, of whom I think thirty staid to receive the Sacrament... ‘The ser 
vice was performed in a large and convenient room, the Court of Appeal,. 
und a handsome service of communion plate was produced, preserved 
trom the time that the Company's Chaplain, now removed to Dinapoor, 
was stationed at Patna. A very earnest and general wish was expressed 
that Government would allow them a Chaplain still. This, with the 
East establishment, and the great demands on it, is, I fear, never 
ikely to be granted, but it would be a very great advantage and conve- 
hience to the place, and would be attended with little expense in com- 

arison, if an allowance were made the Chaplain at Dinapoor for a 
odging and palanquin hire, and he were enjoined to visit Patna once a 
month, Some measure of this kind, with regard to this and many other 
stations almost similarly situated, 1 hope myself to suggest to Govern+ 
ment as soon as | am better informed in the necessary details of the 
plans.”—vol. i. p. 242. 

“The cantonment itself is the largest and handsomest which I have 
seen, with a very fine quay, looking like a battery, to the river, and, I 
think, three extensive squares of barracks uniformly built, of one lofty 
ground-story well raised, stuccoed, and ornamented with arcaded win- 
dows, and pillars between each. ‘There are also extensive and, I under- 
stood, very handsome barracks for the native troops, which | did not see; 
those which | bave described being for Europeans, of whom there are 
generally here one King's regiment, one Company's and a numerous 
corps of artillery. Every thing in fact is on a liberal scale, except what 
belongs to the Church and the spiritual interests of the inbabitauts and 
neighbourhood. The former | found merely a small and inconvenient 
room in the barracks, which seemed as if it had been designed for a hos- 
pital-ward ; the reading-desk, surplice, books, &c. were all meaner and 
shabbier than are to be seen in the poorest village chapel in England or 
Wales ; there were no punkahs, no wall-shades, or other. means for 
lighting up the Church, no glass in the windows, no font, and till a 
paltry deal stand was brought for my use ont of an adjoining warehouse, 
ne commupion table. Bishop Middleton objected to administer Confir- 
mation in any but Churches regularly built, furnished and consecrated. 
But though | do not think that in India we need be so particular, I 
heartily wished, in the present case, to see things more as they should 
be, and as | bad been accustomed to see them. Nor, in more essential 
points, was there much to console me for this neglect of external decen- 
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cies. ‘(had only fourteen candidates for Confirmation, some of them so: 
young that: } almost doubted the propricty of admitting them, and there. 
wete perhaps a dozen persons: besides in. the Church.”—vol, ‘i. pp.’ 

‘There had been a school for the European children and those re- 
cruits who could not read, but this had fallen to decay, because nobody 
would ‘subscribe, and the Chaplain alone could not support it. The 
Government sent, six months ago, a lending library for the use of their 
European soldiers, and allowed eight rupees a month to the clerk for 
keeping it, but the brigade major, to whom the books were consigned, 
had never unpacked them, alleging (of which he was not the proper 
judge) ‘ that they were too few to be of use, and ‘ that there was 
no place to put them in, as if a corner of the room now used as a 
Church would not have answered the purpose perfectly. ints 

“Of the European regiment, though it was ‘in orders’ that the men: 
should attend Church every Sunday, very few ever came, and seldom 
any officer but the Adjutant; and the neighbouring planters seemed 
utterly without religion of any kind, never applying to the Clergyman 
except for marriage, burial, and the baptizing of their children, Mr. 
Northmore, who gave me this account, complained that he was often 
sally discouraged, and led to fear that some deficienvy in himself was 
the cause of this neglect of his ministry, but that he was comforted to 
find his attendance both acceptable and useful to the sick men in the 
hospital, where, indeed, I hear his conduct is marked by very great dili- 
gence and humanity. For the lamentable state of things of which he 
complains, there are many reasons for which he can in nowise be 
accountable, and which, to prevent his being discouraged, I took care 
to point out to bim. One of these I shall probably find but too preva- 
lent throughout the Indian army, where the early age at which the offi~ 
cers leave England, the little control to which they are afterwards subs 
jected, and the very few opportunities afforded to most of them of ever 
hearing a sermon, or joining in public prayer, might be expected ta 
heathenize them even far more than we find is the case. 

** But at Dinapoor something may be also ascribed to the exceeding 
bad conduct of the late chaplain, which must have driven many from 
the church, whom it would be very difficult for the most popular 
preacher to entice back again. And the want of a decent church is the 
strongest cause of all. ‘The present room barely affords accommodation 
for half the soldiers who might be expected to attend, without leaving 
any for the officers’ families, or the neighbouring planters. These, 
therefore, though room is generally to be had, have an excuse to offer 
to their consciences for not attending; and it is really true, that for 
women and children of the upper class to sit jostling with soldiers in a 
small close room, without punkahs, with a drive of perhaps three or four 
miles before and after service, is not a prospect which would make 
man very fond of bringing his family to attend divine service. A spa 
cious and airy church would greatly remove these difficulties. Govern- 
ment did, | understand, promise one some time back; but the military 
officers, to whom the preparation of the estimate and plan were left, took 
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no trouble in the business, On the whole, what I saw and heard, both 
at and after church, made me low and sad, to which perhaps the heat of 
the day, the most oppressive I have yet felt in India, greatly contri- 
buted.” —vol. i. pp. 245—247. 

*« | found Buxar (which I had expected to see a little ruinous fort, 
remarkable only as the scene of the battle which confirmed the British 
in the possession of Bengal and Bahar,) a large and respectable Mus- 
sulman town, with several handsome mosques,—one of the largest and 
neatest bazars which I have seen, and some good-looking European 
bungalows. We had some difficulty, owing to a crowd of boats, in 
getting our little vessel moored in a nullah, (or colly, as they call them 
here,) which is the usual harbour of the place. I could have preferred 
the open river, but the beach was very inconvenient, and the stream so 
strong that I did not like to press the point. Nor was the creek in 
question by any means soclose and hot as that at Dinapoor. As soon as 
we touched ground, I sent a letter to Captain Field, the fort adjutant, 
requesting him to make my arrival known to the Europeans in garrison, 
in order that, if there was any clerical assistance wanted, they might call 
on me in the forenoon of the next day. [ was soon afterward visited by 
Captain Field, who said he had immediately sent round the requisite 
notice, and apprehended that there would be some glad to avail them- 
selves of it. He told me, to my surprise, that he had no fewer than 150 
Europeans in garrison, his whole force amounting to 600 men. He 
also apologized for not having saluted me on my arrival, and on my 
telling him that I always supposed his fort was dismantled, he said that 

it was still so far in good order that nothing but an European force could 
‘take it, except by a very long siege. On hearing the number of Bus 
ropeans, | expressed my regret that | could not, without great inconve- 
nience, stay over Sunday; to which he replied, that he was convinced, 
(as they had so very seldom an opportunity of attending Divine service,) 
they would thankfully assemble if I would give them prayers and a ser- 
mon at 10 the next day, to which, of course, I gladly consented." —p. 252. 

** Almost immediately as my vessel came to shore, Mr. Melville, who 
had seen it in its approach, came on board to say that he had given up 
his own house, and was staying with Mr. C, Bayley, who hoped for my 
company also. In their agreeable society I passed the three days which 
I remained at Ghazeepoor, and from them obtained so much valuable 
information that I cannot help regretting I had not time, and have not 
memory to put down half of it. Some difficulties were felt about a pro- 
per place for Divine service next day, the place (an old riding-house) 
which had been used as a church before the station lost its Chaplain, 
being in so ruinous a state that the Quarter-Master had reported it 
sometime since to Government as unsafe for any persons to assemble in. 
A Mr. Watson, a tradesman in the place, however, offered his long room, 
generally used for auctions, and sometimes for assemblies, which, now 
that the European regiment was absent, and the probable congregation 
less numerous than it otherwise would have been, answered the purpose 


extremely well, being large, airy, and furnished both with seats and pun- 
kahs. —p. 261. 
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‘« The times are, I fear, unpropitious for any grants of this nature 
from the Indian Government. Yet the wants of this station are so 
urgent, for when they have European soldiers here again, they will have 
no building of any kind to receive them for worship, and the represen- 
tation which the principal civil and military servants have made to me, 
is so strong, that it is absolutely my duty to urge the case, and I will 
certainly do so.""—p, 262. | 

“ T remained ten days at Allahabad, waiting the arrival of tents from 
Cawnpoor. During this time I had the pleasure of confirming twenty 
persons, two of them natives, and of preaching and administering the 
sacrament to seventy or cighty, of whom some were also natives, or at 
least in the native dress. ‘The residents here are exceedingly anxious for 
a Chaplain, but that one should be appointed at this time, I entertain 
but few hopes, though it is very sad that such a congregation should 
want one. For the present I hope to procure them one of the Churelt 
Missionaries.” —p. 334. 

“ There is no regular Christian Church. Divine service is performed 
alternate mornings and evenings in a thatched but convenient bungalow, 
nearly in the centre of the station, and in a riding-house adjoining the 
cavalry barracks. Government has sanctioned the building of twa 
churches, but on a scale, I am told, of so rigid inspection and economy, 
that nobody will undertake the contract.” —p. 367, 


These instances are more than sufficient to prove the reason- 
ableness of Bishop Heber’s complaint respecting the want of 
chaplains; and many other facts of a similar description are to 
be found in his Journal. At Lucknow there were many Chris 
tians but no clergyman; and Mr. Richetts, the resident, was in 
the habit of reading prayers to his own immediate circle. At 
Shahjehanpoor there was no chaplain, and the want of one was 
regretted by the collector and others. At Bareilly the bishop 
found “ a numerous congregation” but no church, and no chap- 
lan. At Almorah, the station nearest to the Himalaya, a clergy- 
man had never been seen until the bishop arrived there, and 
assembled not less than thirty persons for the celebration of divine 
service. In a word, it is proved beyond the possibility of dispute 
that more than half the civil stations in the Bengal presidency 
were totally destitute of religious instruction at the time when 
they were visited by Bishop Heber, and we are afraid that no 
material improvement has hitherto resulted from his representa- 
tions and complaints. He states, (vol. 11. p. 400,) that there are 
twenty-six resident clergymen of the Church of England on the 
Bengal establishment; and in a letter of a very recent date from 
Calcutta, we are told, by a correspondent having the best means 
of information, that there are now thirty-seven on the establish- 
ment, and that twenty-seven, one only above the number men- 
tioned by the bishop, are actually on service. 
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We know not how the Indian government, at home or abroad, 
can defend this perseverance in acknowledged error. ‘They have 
admitted that they are bound to provide the means of religious 
edification for their European subjects. They have been told 
long ago by one of the ablest and most eloquent of their go- 
vernors, that— 

“ The duties of civil servants are those of statesmen in every other 
part of the world ; and their studies, the discipline of their education, 
their habits of life, their manners and morals, should therefore be so 
ordered and regulated as to establish a just conformity between their 
personal consideration and the dignity and importance of their public 
station; that, above all, their early habits should be so formed as to 
establish in their minds such solid foundations of industry, prudence, 
integrity, and religion, as should effectually guard them against those 
temptations and corruptions, with which the nature of the climate, and 


the peculiar depravity of the people of Lnodia will surround and assail 
them in every station.” 


In the same strain of superior wisdom and talent, Lord Wel- 
lesley has further warned the Court of Directors, 


“ That the extraordinary exertions of individual diligence, the partial 
success of singular talents or of peculiar prudence and virtue, constitute 
no rational foundation of a public institution which should rest on 
general and certain principles; that duty, policy, and honour, require 
that the empire of India should not be administered as a temporary and 
precarious acquisition, as an empire conquered by prosperous adventure, 
and extended by fortunate accident, of which the tenure is as uncertain 
as the original conquest and successive extension were extraordinary, 
but it must be considered as a sacred trust and a permanent succession, 
In the civil service we must now seck not the instruments by which 
kingdoms are overthrown, revolutions governed, or wars conducted, but 
an inexhaustible supply of useful knowledge, cultivated talents, and well- 
ordered and disciplined morals ; these are the necessary instruments of 
a wise and well-regulated government, these are the genuine means of 
cultivating and improving the arts of peace, of diffusing affluence and 
happiness, willing obedience, and grateful attachment over every region 
and district of the vast empire, and of dispensing to every class and 
description of our subjects the permanent benefits of secure property, 
protected life, undisturbed order, and inviolate religion. It is not the 
nature of these inestimable blessings to spring from a turbid source, of 
to flow in a contracted and irregular channel.” * 


This statesman-like reasoning induced the Directors to provide 
a very improved system of preparatory education for the civil 
servants of the East India Company. And we have transcribed 
the foregoing extract from it, because it appears to us that every 
argument with which Lord Wellesley proved his case, 1s also a 
valid argument for the general appointment of religious teachers, 


* College of Fort William, pp. 5, 15, 18. 
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and thé aninterrupted celebration of religious rites at every. civil 
ution ‘throughout India. Shall we be told, as Bishop Heber 
appears’ to haye been told, that the expense is too great, and 
eatthot be incurred? The whole annual expense of the clerical 
establishment in Thdia in 1813 was £40,995. And this was con- 
sidered as a liberal provision for the moral and spiritual wants of 
more than sixteén hundred civil servants, of four thousand Euro- 
pean officers, aud nearly thirty thousand British troops—such 
provision being defrayed out of an income of rather more than 
sixteen millions, sterling!! At present the revenue of India ex- 
ceeds twenty-two millions; and we believe that the expenses of 
the clerical establishment are more than double the amount of 
1813. But when the income and expenditure are reckoned by 
inillions, it is a pitiful economy to withhold the comparatively 
tnflimg sum which would suffice to maintain a proper number 
and description of clerical servants, and to ensure an effectual 
conscientious discharge of the clerical duties. 
For it is not to the insufficient numbers only of the clerical 
staff that our complaint is now directed ; we object to the mode 
of appointment, to the qualifications required inthe nomimees, and 
to the duties imposed upon them when in actual employment. 
The nomination of chaplains is considered as an inferior branch of 
the patronage of the Court of Directors; and, in a vast majority 
of instances, it follows the usual course of situations which are. 
in that predicament. Attempts have even been made to extend 
the range over which this patronage extends, by representang a: 
chaplaincy asa title for orders, and thus sending the youngest and: 
most inexperienced of the clergy to preach the gospel im the’ 
East, This practice, we are happy to understand, has been 
checked: but much remains to be done before the clerical 
establishment can be considered adequate to its object. Tlie 
t general respectability of the Indian clergy is beyond dispute. 
shop Heber mentions but two instances of gross misconduct ; 
namely,one at Dinapoor,to which a remedy appears to have been 
applied, and another at Bombay, (vol, ii. p. 216,) which we fear is 
still unpunished. Of the clergy as a body, he distinctly states 
that, with the exceptions already specified, “‘ he finds none whose 
lives are tainted with the suspicion of immorality, none who are 
habitually careless in the discharge of their duty; while there 
are really some among them whose names would rank high for 
talent, temper, zeal, soundness of doctrine, and holiness of life, 
in the best and highest periods of ecclesiastical history.” This is 
authentic and most satisfactory information; but it 1s our duty 
hevertheless to remember with Lord Wellesley that the success of 
superior talents, or of peculiar prudence and virtue, ought not to 
NO. VII.—JULY, 1828. P 
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be calculated upon by rational men; that much more is required 
of a clergyman in a heathen land, than the performance of divine 
service to his own flock, and that until a peculiar preparation is 
made indispensable to so peculiar an appointment, the Indian 
government will continue to labour under the heavy reproach of 
neglecting the religious interests of its subjects. ‘The absurdity 
and impropriety of such conduct is rendered more glaring by the 
admirable consequences which, in a few instances, have been 
derived from the clergy being acquainted with the language of 
the natives. At Benares we have the following account of the 
result of Archdeacon Corrie’s labours in that town, the centre, as 
it is often termed, of Hindoo superstition. 


‘* September 6.—I went this morning with Mr. Frazer to the Mission 
School in the city, which is kept in a large house well adapted for the 
purpose, and made over to the Church Missionary Society, together with 
other tenements adjoining, by a rich Bengalee baboo, not long since 
dead in Benares, whom Mr. Corrie had almost persuaded to become a 
Christian, but who at length appears to have settled in a sort of general 
admiration of the beauty of the Gospel, and a wish to improve the state 
of knowledge and morality among bis countrymen. In these opinions 
he seems to have been followed by his son, Calisunker Gossant, now 
living, and also a liberal benefactor to this and other establishments for 
national education in India. The house js a native dwelling, containing 
on the ground-floor several small low rooms, in which are the junior 
classes, and, above, one large and lofty hall supported by pillars, where 
the Persian and English classes meet, besides a small room for a library. 
The boys on the establishment are about 140, under the care of an 


‘English school-master, assisted by a Persian Moonshee, and two Hin- 


doostanee writing-masters, the whole under the inspection of a catechist, 
Mr. Adlington, a clever young man, and a candidate for orders. The 
boys read Oordoo, Persian, and English before me extremely well, and 
answered questions both in English and Hindoostanee with great readi- 
ness. The English books they read were the New Testament, and a 
compendium of English history. ‘They also displayed great proficiency 
in writing, (Nagree, Persian, and English,) arithmetic, in which their 
oes age table extended to 100 x 100, geography, and the use of 
the globes. To judge from their dress, they were mostly belonging to 
the middling class of life. Many, I think the majority, had the brah- 
minical string. I asked the catechist and school-master if any of these 
boys or their parents objected to their reading the New Testament. 
They answered that they had never heard any objection made, nor had 
the least reason to believe that any was felt. The boys, they said, were 
very fond of the New Testament, and I can answer for their understand- 
ing it. I wish a majority of English school-boys might appear equally 
well-informed. The scene was a very interesting one; there were 
present the patron of the school, Calisunker Gossant, a shrewd and 
rather ostentatious, but a well-mannered baboo, his second son, a fine 
and well-educated young man, Mr. Macleod and Mr. Prinsep, the ma- 
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gistrates of the place, both very acute critics in Hindoostanee and Per- 
sian, some ladies, and a crowd of swords, spears, and silver-sticks on 
the stair-case, (whose bearers, by the way, seemed to take as much 
interest as any of us in what was going on.) One, however, of the most 
pleasing sights of all, was the calm but intense pleasure visible on Arch- 
deacon Corrie’s face, whose efforts and influence had first brought this 
establishment into activity, and who now, after an interval of several 
years, was witnessing its usefulness and prosperity.” —vol. i. p. 280—282. . 


At Chunar we also learn that the Bishop confirmed one 
hundred persons, of whom fifty-seven were natives, converted by 
Mr. Corrie, and at Meerut, his lordship says— 


“ December 21.—I went with Mr. Fisher to-day to a school which he 
has established in the old city of Meerut; I had previously seen this 
very imperfectly, but I now found it larger than i expected, with a 
ruined wall and fort, and some good architectural remains of mosques and 
‘eouipaer The school is well managed, and numerously attended. ‘The 

ys are taught reading and writing in Hindoostanee and Persian, and 
receive, such of them as desire it, which they all do, instruction in the 
Gospels. ‘They read fluently, and construed Persian very well. Their 
master is a Christian convert of Mr, Fisher's. 

“* December 22.—I went with Mr. Fisher to a small congregation of 
native Christians, to whom, not being able to give them a service on 
Sunday, he reads prayers and preaches on this day. About twenty peo- 
ne were present, one the ‘ Naick,’ or corporal, whom in consequence of 

is embracing Christianity, Government very absurdly, not to sa 
wickedly, disgraced by removing him from his regiment, though the 
still allow him his pay. He is a tall, stout, plain-looking man, wit 
every appearance of a respectable and well-behaved soldier. Another 
was Anund Musseeb, a convert of Mr. Corrie’s, who has a deal 
distinguished himself as a catechist at Delhi, and on whom Mr. Fisher 
wants me to confer ordination. He is a tall, coarse-looking man, with- 
out much intellect in his countenance, but is said to be very eloquent and 
well-informed, so far as a knowledge of Hindoostanee and Persian ena- 
bles him. I had, afterwards, repeated conversations with him, and was 
pleased by his unassuming and plain manner.”’ 

“* December 24.—This day I confirmed above 250 people, young and 
old, of whom between 40 and 50 were natives converted to Christianity 
by Mr. Fisher. Surely all this is what we could hardly expect in so 
remote a part of India, and where no Englishman had set his foot till 
the conquests made by Lord Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley.”’—vol. i. 
pp. 544, 545. 


We are not speaking at present of the converts made by Arch- 
deacon Corrie and Mr. Fisher, although we believe that through 
such instrumentality alone can conversion upon a large scale be 
reasonably expected. But adverting merely to the schools, and 
to the civil improvement which they must bring about, to the fact 
that such schools may be safely and easily established wherever the 
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chaplain is acquainted with the language of the natives, and (ex- 
cepting in the immediate neighbourhood of the presidencies) at no 
other place, we ask what better means can be devised for the general 
improvement of British India, than the appointment of a clergy- 
man properly qualified, and properly controlled, to every station 
at which a judge and a collector are to be found. The presence 
of such a person would operate in many different ways, and in all 
of them beneficially. Bishop Heber comments with becoming 
severity upon the harsh and irritating treatment which the natives 
of India too frequently experience from the servants of the Com- 
pany; and he agrees with Sir John Malcolm, who has himself set 
an illustrious example in this respect, in thinking that the empire 
of Britain may be secured by showing respect for the feelings, 
and kindness to the persons of the inhabitants, and may be sub- 
verted by an opposite line of conduct. ‘The bishop also remarks 
upon the popularity acquired by Chief Justices Blossett and 
Puller from their anxiety to become acquainted with the language 
of the country: and he proved his own superiority to the vulgar 
pride of his countrymen, by inviting some of the principal native 
merchants at Calcutta to a christening enteytainment, and treating 
them with marked attention. The effect has been most unequi- 
vocally manifested in the respect with which Bishop Heber was 
regarded during his life, and in the regret that was expressed at 
his decease. And, without requiring the Company to procure a 
hundred chaplains, blessed with talents and accomplishments like 
his, who can doubt that a large number of persons spread over 
the face of India, and desirous of imitating his example, would 
be a fruitful source of blessing to the community at large. Their 
presence would produce no inconsiderable effect upon the little 
circle of Europeans in which each of them would live and move. 
The regular celebration of public worship, and the recurrence of 
the festivals and solemnities of the Church would rescue many 
persons from the temptation to which they are now exposed, and 
would raise the standard of morality and Christian feeling consi- 
derably above its present level. ‘The example and, if necessary, 
the admonitions of men who must treat the natives kindly, would 
not be lost upon their fellow countrymen, many of whom fall into 
an opposite system from thoughtlessness and early bad habit, rather 
than from deliberate injustice or tyranny. The practice of associ- 
ating as much as possible with the natives, and becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with their language and sentiments, would gradually 
recommend itself to general adoption. And the improvement 
thus effected in the principles and manners of the British would 
be accompanied with a corresponding advance on the part of the 
Indians themselves. The Indians have frequently declared that 
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they entertained a better opinion of Englishmen since it had been 
proved that they too had a religion and a God. How materially 
would such good opinion be strengthened if it should appear 
that this religion was universally cared for, and this God univer- 
sally worshipped! At present the Hindoo is acquainted with 
three classes of Europeans; the soldier, who has conquered him, 
and still keeps him in subjection; the judge, who arbitrates in 
his quarrels and tries him for his offences, and the collector, 
who takes possession of his rent. Ifa fourth class were intro- 
duced to his notice, and he discovered that there were English- 
men who neither served in the army, nor in the court of justice, 
nor at the receipt of custom, but were willing to instruct their 
fellow creatures, to study their wants and wishes, and endeavour 
to relieve their distress; to comfort them when they were in 
trouble, and counsel them when they were in doubt; in one word, 
to act the part, not of masters, but of friends; would not such a 
discovery raise our national character in the general estimation 
of India, and strengthen every tie by which it is united to us? 
The only unfavourable answer of which this question admits, is 
one which refers us to the supposed jealousy of the natives re- 
aT interference with their religion. But this answer has 
received a conclusive reply. Experience has shown that the 
natives are not jealous of that species of interference with their 
religion which is confined to education and argument, Educa- 
tion upon a large scale, female as well as male, has been intro- 
duced at each of the three presidencies; in many cases by govern- 
ment itself; in some cases under the immediate and avowed 
superintendence of missionaries; in all cases with the approbation 
and concurrence of the more respectable classes of the natives, and 
the warm co-operation of those to whom instruction is offered, 
Bishop Heber gives the following account of what was doing in 
Calcutta previously to his arrival there. 


‘« December 12,—I attended, together with a large proportion of the 
European Society of Calcutta, an examination of the Native Female 
Schools, instituted by Mrs. Wilson, and carried on by her together with 
her husband and the other Missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society. The progress which the children as well as the grown pupils 
had made, was very creditable ; and it may show how highly we ought 
to appreciate Mrs. Wilson's efforts, when I mention, that when she began 
her work there was no known instance of an Indian female having been 
instructed in reading, writing, or sewing ; and that all those who knew 
most of the country regarded her attempt to bring them together into 
schools as idle as any dream of enthusiasm could be. She is a sensible 
and amiable young woman, witb patience and good temper sufficient to 
conquer most obstacles, and who has acquired an influence over these 
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poor little girls and their parents, as well as over her grown pupils, 
which at first sight seems little less than magical. It was very pretty to 
see the little swarthy children come forward to repeat their lessons, and 
show their work to lady Amherst, blushing even through their dark com- 
plexions, with their muslin veils thrown carelessly round their slim half- 
naked figures, their black hair plaited, their foreheads specked with 
white or red paint, and their heads, necks, wrists, and ankles loaded with 
all the little finery they could beg or borrow for the occasion. Their 
parents make no objection to their learning the catechism, or being 
taught to read the Bible, provided nothing is done which can make them 
lose caste. And many of the Brahmins themselves, either finding the 
current of popular opinion too strongly in favour of the measures pur- 
sued for them to struggle with, or really influenced by the beauty of the 
lessons taught in Scripture, and the advantage of giving useful know- 
ledge, and something like a moral sense to the lower ranks of their 


countrymen and country-women, gn to approve of Mrs, Wilson's 
plan, and attend the examination of her scholars. There is not even a 
semblance of opposition to the efforts which we are now making to 
enlighten the Hindoos ; this I had some days ago an excellent opportu- 
nity of observing, in going round the schools supported by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge with Mr. Hawtayne, and seeing 
with how much apparent cordiality be was received, not only by the 
children themselves and the schoolmasters, though all Hindoos and Mus- 


sulmans, but by the parents and the neighbouring householders of what- 
ever religion.” —vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 


At Madras the School-Book Society, liberally patronized by 
government, is managed by a committee consisting of six Euro- 
peans and fifteen natives—and their report for 1827 contains two 
most important papers, drawn up by the native secretary, Ram 
Rar, in one of which he gives a sketch of the state of education 
among the natives of Bangalore, and in the other he details a sys- 
tem of mstruction in English for the use of his fellow country- 
men, and names the works from which they may make themselves 
acquainted with grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, history, general 
sciences, geometry, algebra, and several miscellaneous subjects. 
That a native of Madras should have the inclination and the 
power to put forth such a statement, is not the least surprising 
among the events of the present day. 

From Bombay we have a still more recent and more remark- 
able instance of the progress which European education is making 
in the east. An address was presented in November last to the 
late governor, Mr. Elphinstone, then on the eve of his departure 
for England, by the native princes and chiefs in the territory of 
Bombay, from which we extract the following passage. 


“ Grateful, however, as we are for the consideration which has been 
evinced for our personal interests and prosperity, it is the liberal and 
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enlightened measures, which have been adopted for communicating to 
the people, by improved methods, a knowledge of literature, science, and 
morality, that particularly demand our most unfeigned and heartfelt ac- 
knowledgments. To you, therefore, Honourable Sir, we find it impos- 
sible to express our gratitude in adequate terms; since, had it not been 
for the animating support with which you have so constantly encou- 
raged and protected them, the efforts to excite a desire and love of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement, that have commenced so prosperously 
and promise to be crowned with ultimate success, must have been alto- 
gether unavailing. ‘But permit us to acquaint you that, in order to 
evince that we are ourselves fully persu that no amelioration can be 
of more incalculable benefit to this country than the diffusion amongst 
our children and countrymen of that extensive knowledge, those noble 
modes of thinking, those wise and liberal principles of government, 
and those sublime views of moral rectitude by which the British are so 
eminently distinguished, we have determined to raise a subscription 
amongst ourselves, which at the present moment amounts to upwards of 
two lacs of rupees, for the purpose of founding one or more professor- 
ships for teaching the languages, literature, and the sciences, and moral 
philosophy of Europe. Nor can we doubt that you will be pleased to 
comply with our earnest solicitation, that we may be allowed to honour 
these professorships, as a slight testimony of our unceasing gratitude, 
with that name which we so much revere and admire, and to designate 
them as the “‘ Elphinstone Professorships ; and that you will permit your 
portrait to be drawn by an able artist in England, in order that we may 
place it in the rooms of the Native Education Society, as a permanent 
memorial of the liberal and enlightened founder and protector of that 
Society. 
oe Sealed and signed by his Highness the Raja of Sattara, and 
others the Native Princes, Chiefs and Gentlemen, Allies, 
and Subjects of the British Government of Bombay. 
“* Bombay, 15th Nov. 1827.” 


With these convincing facts before our eyes, it is evident that if 
the natives of India continue much longer unacquainted with 
European science, the fault will not rest with them; and that 
if the several local governments, and the authorities at. home, 
adhere to the system which has been pursued during the last ten 
years, a mighty change will soon be wrought in the east. A 
beginning has been made at the presidencies, and at a few of the 
more favoured stations. Similar benefits ought now to be ex- 
tended to every town throughout the empire. Government ought 
to avail itself of the instrumentality of the chaplains for the pur- 
eee of introducing European education into every corner of the 

ritish territory. And if properly qualified chaplains are ap- 
pointed, and duly encouraged, if the Christian congregations 
already in existence are provided with religious instruction, and 
no obstacle is thrown in the way of further conversion, a gradual 
increase of their number may be confidently anticipated. 
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This pious trust is most entirely justified by all that has oc- 
curred, and is now occurring, In fedis. Formerly it was usual 
in certain quarters to say that the Hindoos were unchangeable ;* 
and that they never could be brought to embrace Christianity. 
Because the false doctrines, and false miracles, of the Jesuits, 
failed to spread the true faith, we were told that the Indians are 
reprobate, and will never be converted. And these extrava- 
gancies were repeated with such unblushing assurance, that they 
gained very general credence. Bishop Heber’s Journal will con- 
tribute materially to eradicate this and similar errors. ‘The dis- 
credit unhappily attached to most of our missionary reports and 
registers, can have no influence in the present case. Bisho 
Heber is as superior to the authors of the works alluded to in 
credibility, as he was in wisdom, taste, acquirements, and the 
spirit of sober, unsophisticated piety. And those persons who 
have listened with compassion to the rhapsodies of the fanatic, 
or turned away with disgust from the misrepresentations of the 
rary | will rise with far different feelings from the perusal of 
Bishop Heber’s narrative. His candour and caution give the 
highest value to his evidence, and his evidence is decidedly in 
favour of the possibility of converting the Hindoos. ‘The re- 
mainder of this article will be occupied by an inquiry into the 
principal steps which he adopted for this purpose. 

The chief direct attempts at the conversion of the natives of 
India are carried on at present by three Institutions, the Societies 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Church Missionary Society. The reader is 
already acquainted with Bishop Heber’s approbation of the ser- 
vices of the last-mentioned society in Upper India, where their 
exertions, although upon a small scale, have been attended with a 
fair measure of success; and a door appears to have been opened 
at which important improvements may be introduced. In Ceylon 
the bishop became acquainted with the services of the same 
Society on a more ample field; and the account of the missions 
in that quarter contained in Mrs. Heber’s Journal, is not only 
most creditable to its author, but contains much interesting and 
satisfactory information. The other principal stations of the 
Church Missionary Society in India, namely, their missions in 
the Madras territory, and their establishment among the Syrian 
Christians in ‘Travancore, would have been visited and reported 
upon by the Bishop, if his life had been spared for a few weeks. 
As there is no specific intelligence concerning them in the vo- 


* For a complete refutation of this absurdity, see the First Part of Mr. Rickard’s 
recently published work on India. 
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lumes now before us, we shall take another, and if possible an 
early opportunity of adverting to their present state and future 

The operations of the sister societies, for the Propagation of 
the Gospel and for Promoting Christian Knowledge, are re- 
peatedly brought under the notice of the reader of the Journal 
and Letters; and there are several passages in the latter, which 
imperatively require us to make some remarks upon a subject 
which we could have wished to bury in oblivion. Among the 
correspondence are inserted extracts of a letter addressed by the 
bishop to his brother, (vol. ii. p. 420,) in which he exculpates 
himself from a charge of having neglected to correspond with the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. We take it for 
granted that Mr. Heber had forwarded such a complaint to India; 
but all persons who are acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case can testify, that, in so doing, he laboured under a misappre- 
hension. Probably he confounded two kindred but distinct insti- 
tutions, and having heard some surprise expressed at the bishop’s 
long continued silence, respecting the infant Mission College at 
Calcutta, which was founded and supported by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, Mr. Heber applied the obser- 
vations to the Society for Promoting Christian Rupviedigy and 
addressed his brother in such terms as to call forth the exculpatory 
letter of which parts are now published. We wish that the cor- 
respondence had been suppressed, because it originated in a mis- 
take; but since it has appeared, the real facts of the case ought 
to be known. The college which had been planned and com- — 
menced by Bishop Middleton, was not finished at his death; and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel requested Bishop 
Heber to take measures for completing the work. Unfortunately 
this was not done during the bishop’s first residence at Calcutta, 
and when it was known in England that he had set off upon his 
visitation without having made any arrangements for finishing 
the building, or written to the Society respecting it, some disap- 
pointment, not to say displeasure, was felt at that circumstance. 
Subsequently the noble exertions of the lamented prelate in be- 
half of the College and the Society, made ample amends for his 
temporary neglect of them, and were welcomed as such by those 
who had thought themselves aggrieved. He established district 
committees of the Society at _ sine Madras, Bombay, and 
Ceylon; he preached repeatedly in its favour; he recommended 
it to the clergy in his charges; he entered most zealously and | 
ably into the local concerns of the College, planned several parts 
of the building which were still to be begun, and forwarded many 
suggestions to the Society for its management and extension, He 
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assured them that, “ he had no idea when he first addressed them 
from India of the extent to which Bishop’s College mnght be 
made available to the revival and reformation of the ancient 
Asiatic churches ;” and he said that when put in full operation, 
“ it would present a spectacle illustrious to Asia and the world; 
and the talents and distinguished learning of the professors 
would make themselves felt in their effects, I will not say from 
the Indus to the Ganges, but, as appearances now indicate, from 
Jerusalem to the furthest limits to which arms or commerce or 
enterprize have made the east accessible to us.” 

The fact, therefore, is this:—Bishop Heber did not at first 
perceive the great importance of the institution which had been 
planned by his predecessor, and therefore felt little interest in its 
success. ‘That he misunderstood the actual circumstances of the 
College is proved by a remark respecting it, which is repeated no 
less than three times in his letters. He informs Mr. Thornton, 
(vol. ii. p. 402,) “that the bare funds of the institution were per- 
fectly insufficient for the completion of the College buildings,” 
and he makes a similar observation at p. 421, and again at p. 439. 
This was altogether a mistake. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel stands in great need of additional funds for the pur- 

se of exteuding its missions, both in India and in America. 

Sut it has never wanted the means of completing or supporting 
the College at Calcutta. The answer to Bishop Heber’s first 
letter respecting the unfinished state of the buildimgs was .a re- 
quest that he would draw upon the treasurer for the sum which 
was required to complete them; and his subsequent suggestion 
for an enlargement of the edifice was adopted without hesitation. 
If the Bishop had written at an earlier date, his mistake would 
have been sooner cleared up—and while he continued to labour 
under a false impression, it was natural that he should feel some 
distrust of a Society, which, as he supposed, was imprudent 
enough to have embarked in a splendid undertaking, without 
possessing the means of carrying its plans into effect. When the 
truth was fairly laid before him, he embraced it with his charac- 
teristic ardour, and the College at Calcutta owes a debt of gra- 
titude to its second visitor, inferior only to that which is due to 
Bishop Middleton himself. 

The first occasion on which Bishop Heber availed himself of 
the services of the Propagation Society (whose missionaries it 
should be remembered, are placed at the exclusive disposal of 
their diocesan,) was to open a new mission among the Puharrees, 
a race of men who inhabit the hill country in the neighbourhood 
of Boglipoor. There is a long account of this people by Lieu- 
tenant Shaw, in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches— 
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and Bishop Heber’s statement respecting them, which is not de- 
rived from that source, agrees with it in most particulars, 


“The Hill-people offer up frequent prayers to one Supreme Being, 
whom they ‘ Budo Gosaee,’ which in their language means ‘ Su. 

reme God.’ Prayer to God is strictly enjoined morning and even- 
a They also offer up propitiatory sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fowls, 
and eggs to several inferior, and some evil deities. 

“ * Malnad’ is the tutelary genius of each village; ‘ Dewannee’ the 
household god. ‘ Pow’ is sacrificed to before undertaking a journey. 
They appear to believe in a future state of rewards and punishments 
chiefly carried on by means of transmigration, the souls of the 
being sent back to earth in the bodies of great men, and those of the 
wicked in brutes and even trees. its | } 

“The great God made every thing. Seven brothers were sent to 

the earth; they give themselves the credit of being descended 
from the eldest, and say that the sixth was the father of the Europeans. 
Each brother was presented, on setting out, with a portion of the par- 
ticular food which he and his descendants were to eat. But the eldest 
had a portion of every kind of food, and in a dirty dish. This legend 
they wns as their reason for observing no restriction of meats, and for 
eating with or after any body. They say they are strictly forbidden by 
God to beat, abuse, or injure their neighbours, and that a lie is the 
greatest of all crimes. Hogs’ blood appears to answer with them all the 
urposes which holy-water does with some other nations, If a person 
is killed by a tyger, it is the duty of his relations to avenge his death by 
killing one of those animals in return, on which occasion they resort to 
many strange ceremonies. They are great believers in witchcraft ; every 
ache which the old commandant feels in his bones, and every disap- 
pointment or calamity which befals him or any of his friends, he — 
to this cause, and menaces or bribes some old woman or other. The 
have also many interpreters of dreams among them, whom th call 
‘Damauns,’ and believe to be possessed by a familiar spirit. hen 
any of these die, they expose his body, without burial, in the jungle. 
They also suppose certain diseases to be inflicted by evil spirits, to whom 
they expose the bodies of such as die of them, those who die of small- 
pox are cast out into the woods, those who die of dropsy into the water. 

“‘ They have no idols or images of any kind; a black stone found in 
the hills, is by some ceremonies consecrated and used as an altar, They 
have several festivals which are held in high reverence. The Chitturia is 
the greatest, but seldom celebrated on account of its expense. It lasts 
five days, during which buffaloes, hogs, fruits, fowls, grains, and spirits 
are offered up to the gods, and afterwards feasted on. This is the only 
festival in which females are permitted to join. During its continuance 
they salute nobody, all honour being then appropriated to the gods. 
Polygamy is not forbidden, but seldom practised. The bridegroom gives 
a feast on occasion of the marriage ; the bride's father addresses a speech 
to him, exhorting him to use his daughter well; the bridegroom then 
marks her forehead with red paint, links his little finger in hers, and 
leads her to his house. ‘The usual mode of making oath is to plant two 
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arrows in the ground, the person swearing taking the blade of one and 
the feather of the other between his finger and thumb. On solemn oc- 
casions, however, salt is put on the blade of a sabre, and after the words 
of the oath are repeated, the blade being placed on the under lip of the 

sworn, the salt is washed into his mouth by him who administers it, 

“ Thus far I have learnt from Captain Graham; Mr. Corrie tells. me 
that further particulars of this interesting race are given in the Calcutta 
Annual Register for 1821 ; what follows, I learnt from different persons 
in the course of the day. 

“ The Hill country is very beautiful, and naturally fertile, but in 
— parts of it there is a great scarcity of water, a want which the 
people urge as an excuse for their neglect of bathing. As so much rain 
falls, this might and would by a civilized people be remedied, but the 
Puharrees neither make tanks, nor have any instrument proper for dig- 
ging wells. The thick jungle makes the hills unwholesome to Euro 
during the rains, but at other times the climate is extremely agreeable, 
‘and in winter more than agreeably cold. Mr. Chalmers one night had 
a jug of water completely frozen over to a considerable thickness in his 
tent, and close to his bed. ‘The Puharrees are a healthy race, but the 
small-pox used to make dreadful ravages among them. Vaccination has 
now been generally introduced ; they were very thankful for it, bring- 
ing their children from thirty and fifty miles off to Boglipoor to obtain 
it. Wild animals of all kinds are extremely abundant, from the jackall 
to the tyger, and from the deer to the elephant and rhinoceros. Their 
way of destroying the large animals is, generally, by poisoned arrows. 
The poison is a gum which they purchase from the Garrows, a people 
who inhabit the mountains to the north of Silhet, at Peer-pointee fair. | 

** No attempt has yet been made to introduce them to the know- 
ledge of Christianity. ‘The school at Boglipoor has scarcely been in 
activity for more than 18 months, and being supported by Government, 
it cannot, in conformity with the policy which they pursue, be made 
a means of conversion. Mr. Corrie is strongly disposed to recommend 
the establishment of a Missionary at Boglipoor ; but I am myself in- 
clined to prefer sending him immediately, (or as soon as he may have 
gained some knowledge of the Puharree language,) into one of the 
mountain villages. I also would wish to employ some person to accom- 
pany the Missionary or Schoolmaster, who may instruct the natives in 
weaving or pottery; and to choose, in either of these capacities, some 
one who had himself a little knowledge of gardening. Civilization and 
instruction will thus go hand in hand, or rather the one will lead the 
way tothe other, and they will think the better of a religion whose pro- 
fessors are seriously active in promoting their temporal interests. The 
Puharrees seem to have no prejudices hostile to Christianity, any other 
than those which men will always have against a system of religion 
which requires a greater degree of holiness than they find it convenient 
to practise. The discreet exertions of Missionaries among them will 
give no offence either to Hindoos or Mussulmans, and a beginning may 
thus be made to the introduction both of Christianity and {civilization 
through all the kindred tribes of Gundwana and the Western Bheels, 
who are, at this moment, in the same habits of rapine and savage 
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anarchy which the Puharrees were in before the time of Cleveland.” — 
pp. 211—215. 


The result of these inquiries was the appointment of the Rev. 
Thomas Christian to the office of Missionary to the Puharrees. 
He was a native of the Isle of Man, and had resided for a short 
time in Bishop’s College, and superintended some of the schools 
in connection with it. He entered upon his labours at Bogli- 

r in the beginning of the year 1825, and every subsequent ac- 
count from India brought fresh testimonials to the admirable 
manner in which they were pursued. The pestilential.climate of 
the Hills was his most formidable enemy, and after having been 
deprived by it in a preceding year of his native servants, who were 
seized with the jungle fever, and returned with precipitation to 
the plain, Mr. Christian fell a victim to the same disease on the 
16th of last December; and his wife, to whom he had been re- 
cently united, survived him but a few weeks. The following 
character of this invaluable man has been transmitted to England 
by Dr. Mill, the Principal of Bishop’s College. 


“To the College and its missions the loss is, I fear, irreparable. A 
deep and unaffected piety, with exemplary zeal for the highest interests 
of mankind, were in him so blended with amenity of disposition and 
humble, but polished, simplicity of manners, as to make the influence of 
a life singularly pure and irreproachable, as attractive and amiable as it 
was powerful and instructive. He possessed, far beyond others of supe- 
rior talents to himself, the art of winning and securing the regard and 
esteem of the natives of every class: the simple inhabitants of the Hills 
considered him in the light of a superior being, and gave a proof of their 
attachment and confidence which, to all experienced in such intercourse, 
will appest extraordinary and almost unparalleled, that of confiding 
their children, at a distance from themselves, entirely and absolutely to 
his care. The rich harvest of success which, by the wisest and most 
engaging methods of proceeding, he seemed almost to have secured in 
prospect, is now vanished from our hopes; and we have little left at 
present but to regret a character approaching as near to perfection, both 
as aman and a missionary, as the condition of human nature will permit. 
Of few can it be said, as of him, that the savage of the hills, the preju- 
“diced and blinded Hindu, and the polished intelligent European, unite 
0 admiring and regretting him: and I believe I never met with one 
who, with such ardent zeal for the great work of Christianity, bore with 

im at the same time an aversion so constant from every devious path 
of fanaticism or false religion, and who with such meekness and charit 
united such moral discernment and resolution, and who declined, wi 
so much constancy, to purchase popularity, or even the greater esteem of 
Persons he otherwise knew how to smi and value, by any compromise 
of his principles as a churchman, or any imitation of ways which he was 
taught, no less by observation and reflexion than by early pre ion, 
‘o consider injurious to the cause of genuine piety. His whole life and 
manners were a proof, if any were —. that the principles he thus 
Coustantly maintained were neither allied to bigotry in any shape, nor 
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prejudicial to Christian virtue in its highest and most self-denying de- 
gree. Unhappily, the prudence which ever directed his progress towards 
the object of his exertions, was not equally alive to considerations of 
personal danger ; and it is to a rashness of determination, which cannot 
wholly be exempted from censure, that we have to trace this lamentable 
and too early extinction of the earthly labours of one who, in the best 
and truest sense of the words, counted not his life dear to himself.” 


In recording the untimely death of such a man as this, our 
thoughts are forcibly recalled to that still greater loss to Christian 
India, which has occasioned the publication of the work before 
us. Bishop Heber was not less qualified for the high office to 
which he was called, and in which he died, than was Mr. Chris- 
tian for the humbler duties of a missionary. Inavery short space 
of time the savage inhabitants of the Rajhmahal Hills have ex- 
cited the attention and experienced the benevolence of two most 
remarkable men, both of whom are taken away before the fruit of 
their exertions can be discerned. When we remember what was 
done for these poor people by Mr. Cleveland, and compare it with 
what was projected by Bishop Heber, and commenced by Mr. 
Christian, it would be presumptuous to expect an early achieve- 
ment of the object of their great endeavours, But it would 
argue a want of faith to doubt that other men will be raised up to 
tread in their steps. 

Bishop Heber, had he lived to yturn to Calcutta, proposed 
to employ another missionary, from the College, amongst the Gar- 
rows, a tribe inhabiting the hills whiva separate the British and 
Burmese empires. ‘These people appear to resemble the Puhar- 
rees, but are still more savage and bafbarous. A new mission 
was also founded by Bishop Heber, in the year 1825, at Chin- 
surah, a Dutch settlement thirty miles abe“? Calcutta, which was 
ceded about that time to the English gévernmeut. The Rev. 
Mr. Morton, a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, was fixed at that place; and tae bishop, both in his 
correspondence with the Propagation Society, and in a letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, (vol. i. p. 440,) describes it “ asa 
very valuable missionary station,” and antictpates the happiest 
results from its establishment. We have heard with great regret 
that during the vacancy of the See of Calcutta, Mr. Morton has 
been withdrawn from Chinsurah; and that the Church at Howrah, 
in the neighbourhood of Bishop’s College, which had been com- 
mitted by the late bishop to the care of the Professors, has beet 
subsequently transferred to other hands. These are the unfor- 
tunate results of a system which leaves the episcopal functions 
in abeyance upon the death of a Bishop of Calcutta. 

The last scene of Bishop Heber’s missionary labours was 
Southern India, and he regarded it as the most important and the 
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most hopeful of the whole. _ Here again, as in the case of Bishop's 
College, there was a great and avowed alteration in the opinions 
of this single-hearted man, after he had compared the actual state 
of things with the representations which had been made to him 
respecting them. It 1s evident from his Journal and correspon- 
dence, as well as from the letters of his chaplain, Mr. Robinson, 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, that the bishop 
had formed very inadequate ideas of the success of that Society’s 
missions, and his delight at what he beheld during his visitation of 
them, was hardly greater than his surprise. We quote a few pas- 
sages, which describe the feelings which ammated and overpow- 
ered him, when he witnessed the native Christians of Vepery, Teak: 
jore, and Trichinopoly. 


“| have also seen a magnificent display of native schools and native 
converts at Vepery, under the care of two Danes, (Dr. Rottler and Dr. 
Haubroe) sent out by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The girls here read better, and hem quite as well as those under Mrs. 
Wilson’s care. They are chiefly managed by Mrs. Haubroe, a young 
Dane of Tranquebar, who seems an excellent person. 

“hold my confirmation to-morrow, and am promised 500 candi- 
dates, of whom about 1 150 will be Tamul; my visitation is on Friday. 

“ The chaplains here are a remarkably and gentlemanly set, and 
I am greatly impressed with reverence for the worthy old missionary 
Dr. Rottler.’"—vol. ii. pp. 448, 449. 

“T am well, however, and am very closely and interestingly occupied 
in the visitation of the missions under the patronage of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, the success of which, since the time 
of the excellent Schwartz, has been far greater than is generally known 
or supposed in Europe. On Easter-day, 1 confirmed seventy, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to nearly 200 natives, and in the evening, 
when the service was in Tamul, I pronounced the benediction in that 
language on above 1,300. The difference of numbers will be easily 
accounted for; since, in the former instance, few attended but those 
who understood a little English, the rest having attended the ministry. 
of one of the missionaries early in the morning, This, however, is only 
in the city of Tanjore. There are scattered congregations, to the num- 
ber of many thousand Protestant Christians, in all the neighbouring 
cities and villages ; and the wicker-bound graves, each distinguished by 
a little cross of cane, of the poor people by the road side, are enough to 
tell even the most careless traveller that the country is, in a , mea- 
sure, Christian. The: missions, however, are in a state which requires 
much help and restoration ; their funds, which were considerable, have 
been sadly dilapidated since the time of Schwartz, by the pices men (but 
quite ignorant of the world) who have succeeded him, and though I find 
great piety and good-wiil, I could wish a little more energy in their pro- 

ings at present. 

“T heartily wish I could stay here a month or six weeks, every bour 
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of which time might be usefully and profitably employed."—vol. ii, 
pp. 458, 459. : 

“ Of Schwartz and his fifty years’ labour among the heathens, the ex- 
traordinary influence and popularity which he acquired, both with Mus- 
and contending European governments, I need give 
you no account, except that my idea of him has been raised since I came 
into the south of India, I used to suspect that, with many admirable 
qualities, there was too great a mixture of intrigue in his character ; 
that he was too much of a political prophet, and that the veneration 
which the heathen paid and still pay him, and which indeed almost re- 
gards him as a superior being, putting crowns and burning lights before 
his statue, was purchased by some unwarrantable compromise with their 
prejudices. I find I was quite mistaken. He was really one of the 
most active and fearless, as he was one of the most successful mission- 
aries who have appeared since the Apostles. ‘To say that he was disin- 
terested in regard to money, is nothing ; he was perfectly careless of 
power, and renown never seemed to affect him, even so far as to induce 
even an outward show of humility. His temper was perfectly simple, 
open, and cheerful, and in his political negociations (employments which 
he never sought for, but which fell in his way) he never pretended to 
impartiality, but acted as the avowed, though, certainly, the successful 
and judicious agent of the orphan prince entrusted to his care, and from 
attempting whose conversion to Christianity he seems to have abstained 
from a feeling of honour. His other converts were between six and 
seven thousand, besides those which his predecessors and companions in 
the cause had brought over. 

“The number is gradually increasing, and there are now in the south 
of India about 200 Protestant congregations, the numbers of which have 
been sometimes vaguely stated at 40,000. I doubt whether they reach 
15,000, but even this, all things considered, is a great number. The 
Roman Catholics are considerably more numerous, but belong to a lower 
caste of Indian, for even these Christians retain many prejudices of caste, 
and in point of knowledge and morality, are said to be extremely inferior. 
This inferiority, as injuring the general character of the religion, is 
alleged to have occasioned the very unfavourable eye with which all 
native Christians have been regarded in the Madras Government. If 
they have not actually been persecuted, they have been ‘ disqualified, 
totedem verbis, from holding any place or appointment, whether civil or 
military, under the Company's Government; and that in districts where, 
while the native princes remained in power, Christians were employed 
without scruple. Nor is this the worst ; many peasants have been 
beaten, by authority of the English magistrates, for refusing, on a reli- 
gious account, to assist in drawing the chariots of the idols on festival 
days ; and it is only the present Collector of Tanjore who has withheld 
the assistance of the secular arm from the brahmins on these occasions. 
The consequence is, that the brahmins, being limited to voluntary vota- 
ries, have now often very hard work to speed the ponderous wheels of 
Kali and Siva through the deep lanes of this fertile country. This is, 
however, still the most favoured land of brabminism, and the temples 
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are larger and more beautiful than any which I have seen in Northern 
India ; they are also decidedly older, but as to their very remote age, I 


am still incredulous. 

“You will have heard, perhaps, from your brother, that I bad the 
re of meeting him in Ceylon. That country might be one of the 
iest, as it is one of the loveliest spots in the universe, if some of 
the old Dutch laws were done away, among which, in my judgment, 
the chief are the monopoly of cinnamon, and the compulsory labour of 
the peasants on the high roads, and in other species of corvées. The 
Candian provinces, where neither of these exist, seemed to me the most 

prosperous parts of the conntry.”—vol. ii. pp. 461—463. 

“In the last letter which the Editor received from the Bishop is the 
following passage, in closing the volume with which, she feels that she 
discharges a duty equally to him and to those whose claims, if he had 
been spared, he would himself have brought forward in a more formal 
and more efficient manner. 

“* Will it be believed, that while the Raja kept his dominions, Chris- 
tians were eligible to all the different offices of state, while now, there ts 
an order of Government against their being admitted to any employment ! 
Surely we are in matters of religion the most lukewarm and cowardly 
people on the face of the earth. I mean to make this and some other 
things which I have seen, a matter of formal representation to all the 
three Governments of India, and to the Board of Control.’ ’’—vol. ii. 
pp. 464, 465. 


It is to be hoped that the abuses described in the two last of 
these extracts, will not be heard of again. The Madras govern- 
ment has evinced the greatest readiness to give effect to the wishes 
of the late Bishop ; and we trust that the powerful interest which 
he excited in favour of the ancient missions will not be allowed to 
subside. Much has been done for them since his death, and there 
remains still much to do. | a 

A seminary has been opened at Tanjore under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Haubroe, for the education of native priests and 
catechists ; and this important institution will be transferred to 
Vepery as soon as the requisite buildings have been erected at the 
latter place. The hingilinn at Tanjore and Trichinopoly, as well 
as most of the village churches have been repaired. ‘The work of 
native Christian education has been urged on with renewed acti- 
Vity, and new school-houses have been erected, and schools 
Opened at various places throughout the country, But there is 
one great want not yet supplied—the want of European missi- 
onaries. Mr. Schreivogel, who belonged formerly to the Danish 
Mission at Tranquebar, has been placed at Trichinopoly, and 

r. Wessing, a promising young ati left England last sum- 
mer, destined for Vepery. But the state and number of the con- 
gregations however demand further help. The burden of every 
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letter from Madras is, “ send us more missionaries ;” and until 


more missionaries are sent, the dying wishes of Bishop” Heber 
must remain unfulfilled. We are aware that there is great diffi- 
culty in persuading properly qualified persons to engage in the 
humble office of instructing the native Christians of Southern 
India. We are’ confident also that pains have been taken to 
procure offers of service from individuals of that description, 
And we believe that when the circumstances of the case are 
generally understood such offers will be obtained in considerable 
numbers. But this is not all. The task of supplying the 
Christian congregation in the Madras territory with ministers, 
and much more the expense of supporting those ministers ought 
not to be imposed upon charitable societies in England. The 
local government is bound both in duty and in consistency to 
provide for the religious wants of their Christian as well as of 
their Mahometan and Heathen subjects. In point of fact the 
local governments do defray the expenses of various sects of 
Christians as well as of all who are not Christians. The go- 
vernment of Madras makes an allowance for the priests of the 
tribe of areeiet in that presidency who are Christians of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. ‘The government of Bombay makes 
an allowance for the priests of the native Christians inhabiting 
the western coast, who are descendants of the Portugueze con- 
verts. And the supreme government at Calcutta has recently 
adopted the same commendable practice, and determined to pay 
to the missionary of the Church Missionary Society at Chunar 
an annual sum of £350 (being the amount of the various emolu- 
ments he has hitherto received from the society) for the religious 
instruction of their native subjects at that station. ‘This is as it 
ought to be. Let government abstain if they will from the work 
of converting the heathen, and let that task be pursued by cha- 
ritable institutions to the utmost extent of their ability. But 
when Christian churches are formed, they have a claim upon the 
public purse for support. The lands bequeathed or settled for 
religious purposes have been taken ession of by the Indian 
government, and the expenses of the Hindoo religion are defrayed 
out of its general funds. The feasts of the Brahmins, the i. 
cessions, the fire-works, the sacrifices, are all paid for by the E 

India Company. And when any persons, for whose edification 
these rites are maintained, embrace a purer faith, it is not too 
much to require that instruction in that faith should be provided 
for them, from the same source which has formerly supplied 
them with the empty pageants or the abominable pollution of 
heathenism. A Christian government is bound to be at least as 
liberal to its Christian as to its heathen subjects, and when that 
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obvious principle is reduced to practice throughout India, the 
churches im the territory of Madras will no longer be left in their 
present precarious state; they will be placed in that condition 
which they ought to occupy, and in which Bishop Heber so 
earnestly desired to see them. 

We must here bring our remarks to a close, and we do so with 

t reluctance :—assuring our readers that we have beeu com- 
pelled to pass over a very large proportion of the interesting: 
matter contained in these delightful volumes. In his estimate of 
the Hindoo character, the bishop takes a middie station between 
the old Anglo-Indians, who pronounced it every thing that is 
good, and the modern fanatics, who think that the worshippers of 
devils must themselves be devilish. ‘The description of idolatry, 
and its horrid effects, is worthy of a Christian prelate. His opinion 
respecting the present condition and government of, India, which 
is recorded, we suspect, in somewhat stronger terms than are to be 
found in the published correspondence ; his testimony to the im- 
provement which has taken place among Europeans, qualified by 
a censure of their unpopular manners and general neglect to 
conciliate and improve the people; his characters of the most 
eminent men who have recently served in India, of Sir David 
Ochterlony, Sir John Malcolm, and Mr. Elphinstone, of whom 
the last is evidently his greatest favourite:—all and each of these 
will be read with great mterest aad satisfaction. 

The plans for improving the condition of various eastern 
churches, and more especially the unsuccessful attempt to secure 
the spam of the Syrian churches in Travancore, are topics to | 
which we shall probably recur at some future time. ‘The glow- 
ing descriptions of the works of nature, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himalaya, the picturesque accounts of Benares 
and Delhi, and the interview with the poor old emperor whe 
occupies the throne of Tamerlane, would form conspicuous — 
chapters in the work of a professed traveller, if a traveller could 
be found equally qualified to compare India with other parts of 
the world, and to communicate the various impressions which 
such scenes must make upon an active, and poetical, and virtuous 
mind. 

That mind itself is among the most interesting of the objects » 
submitted to our examination by Bishop Heber. His temper, 
talents, and principles, are developed in the most artless manner, 
Religion presided uninterruptedly over the whole, and supplied 
both the moving and the guiding power. On several trying 
Occasions, when the illness of his wife and children suggested and 
might have justified an interruption to his journey, a sense of 
duty overpowered the temptation, and a calm but animating faith 
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in the wisdom and mercy of God was the shield which he op- 
posed to these fiery darts. His character was evangelical in the 
genuine meaning of the word. His reason paid a ready obe- 
dience to the Gospel. His affections were enlisted in its ser- 
vice. His imagination was saturated with Scriptural ideas, and 
images; and he was prepared to show the effect of principles 
by example, and to enforce and adorn them by wisdom and 
eloquence. Such a person, when placed in a conspicuous situa- 
tion, ought to make a great impression upon the public mind; 
and it is much to the credit of the Indian public, that Bishop 
Heber was so justly appreciated by all classes of the community. 
The affection and confidence with which he was regarded by 
men of different opimions and habits, afford the most unanswer- 
able proof of his talents for public life. As an instance of this, 
we may mention, that the late Sir Thomas Munro, one of the 
oldest and ablest of the Company’s servants, and notorious for 
his dread of the effect of European and Christian knowledge 
among the natives, was heard to declare, after a short acquaint- 
ance with Bishop Heber, that government had done well in 
sending him to India; since such a man could not fail to 
strengthen the British power. Nor was this an individual feel- 
ing. ‘The most avowed and persevering opponevts of missionary 
undertakings, both at Calcutta and Bombay, consented, at the 
bishop’s recommendation, to become the members of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. The light-hearted young 
men in a camp or a civil station, felt the same influence which 
was exerted so beneficially among their seniors in rank and age. 
And all who are desirous of seeing England discharge its duty 
to the eighty millions of men, who are placed under its empire in 
Asia, will do well to study the suggestions, and, if possible, to 


imbibe the spirit, of the Journal and Correspondence of the la- 
mented Bishop Heber. 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Cante tburp. The Arbp. nominates, 
Eleham, V. Kent R. M. Boultbee< | Merton Coll. Oxon, 
resents. 
Southchurch, R. Essex . C. Bazeley . {His Gracethe Archbp. 
Bork, 
Scarborough, V. York. M.H. Miller | Lord Hotham. 
Thwing, R. . York. J. Butler . . | Lord Chancellor. 
London, 
Abbot’s Roding. R. Essex T.Dyer . . .|Rev. T. Dyer. 
Braxted, Great, R. Essex Tho. Herring . |C. C. C. Cambridge. 
Chingford, Fssex . .| E. Boteler . | Mr. Heathcote. 
Christ Church, Dist. R. Middlesex . | Robert Walpole |The King. 
Prebendal Stall in Ca-) ; 
ee Church “i Middlesex . | Cha. Wodsworth |The King. 
t. Paul. . . 
Roding Plumbea, mi, . | Essex G.T. Spencer . |Lord Chancellor. 
Steeple. J. K. Hunt, Esq. 
en with Ul Essex Fred. Custance Miss Hunt, and 
May Church, Middlesex . | G, Sax. Penfold |The King. 
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280 State of the Dioceses—PRETERMENTS. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Winchester, 
| Richard Dixon . |Queen’s Coll. Oxford 
. . 
Bangor. 
RBodedern, P. C. Anglesea H. Weir White . {Jesus Coll. Oxford. 
Holyhead, P.C. . . | Anglesea John Jones . Jesus Coll. Oxford, 
anfikangel Anglesea Wm. Warren Dean of Bangor. 
Bath and Cells. 
Knowle, St. Giles, P. C. | Somerset Charles Paul Rev. T. Heberden. 


Petherton, South, V. . 
Preb. of Warminster, 
in Cath. Church .§ 
Stowell, R. 
Treborough, R, 


Bristol, 


Bradford Abbas, V. 
with Clifton itay:t 
bank annered . . 
Ilawkchurch, R. 
Tarrant Rawston, R. . 


Carliste, 
Lowther, R. 


Chester. 
Cockerham, V. . 
Ilulme, St. George 


Tildesley, St. | 
Dis. Ch... 


Chichester, 


Amport, 
Preb.of W yndham, in 
Cathedral Church 


Somerset . 
Somerset 


Somerset 
Somerset 


Dorset . 


Dorset . 
Dorset . 


Westmoreland 


Lancaster . 
Lancaster . 


Lancaster . 


Hants 


Sussex 


William Bond 
W. A. Fitzhugh . 


Tho. Marriott 
G. Trevelyan 


Robert Grant 


James Rudge . 
T. F. A. P. Hodges 


Wm. Jackson 


Hudson, R. 


Joshua Lingard ; 
Jacob Robson 


| Cha. Webber .} 


Hi. Atkins 


[Dn. & Ch. of Bristol, 


The Lord Bishop. 
W.M.Dodington, Esq, 


. |Sir J. Trevelyan, Bt. 


Winchester College. 


Sir J. W. Smith, Bt. 


Earl of Lonsdale. 


Christ College, Man- 


chester. 


. |V. of Tildesley. 


Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester. 


. |The Lord Bishop. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
€lp. 
Abington, Great, V. Cambridge | James Barker . |T. Mortlock, Esq. 
Barton. V. > Fra Cambridge | Charles Pugh . |The Lord Bishop. 
Ereter, 
Bittadon, R. Devon . J.Deane  . : |The Lord Bishop. 
Crowan, V. . Cornwall William Grylls . |Sir J. St. Aubin, Bt, 
Lydford, R.. . . .{| Devon . J. K. Fletcher . |The King. 
St. Anthony, West, V. | Cornwall Wm. Polwhele . | Lord Chancellor. 
St. Enoder, V. . . | Cornwall S. W. Walker . |The Lord Bishop. 
Hereford, 
Abberley, R. . Worcester . | F. Severne . |H. Bromley, Esq. 
Radnor, New, R. . Hereford John Merewether | Lord Chancellor. 
Lich. t Coventry. 
Offey, High, V. . . | Stafford H. Dudley Ryder |The Lord Bishop. 
Derby . Hen. Rob. Crewe |Sir Geo. Crewe, Bt. 
4 
Winster, P.C. . Derby M. Worsley . . |The Freeholders. 
Lincoln, 
Aston Sandford, R. Bucks S. H. Langston . | Mrs. Barber. 
Cowbit, P. C. . Lincoln John Steel . . |The Trustees. 
Sandon, V. . Herts Edw. G. Marsh |Dn. & Ch. of St. Paul's 
Rt. Hon. Lord Gwy- 
Skendleby, V. Lincoln W.E. Chapman der, and the Baroness 
Vicarship in the Cath 
Lincoln . R. Garvey . |Dean of Lincoln. 
Norwich. 
Barsham, R. Suffolk . John Lillistone . {S. Lillistone, Esq. 
Bures, St. Mary, V. Suffolk . Arthur Hauburg {Osgood Hauburg, Esq. 
Burgate, R.. . . . | Suffolk . Geo. Whitefoord |Bishop of Ely. 
South Cove, R. . .| Suffolk . .| C.J.Gooch . . T. S. Gooch. 
Tivetshall, St. Mary, R. | Norfolk . . | Thomas Talbot . |Earl of Orford. 
W ickhessbeock, V. . | Suffolk . Tho. Seabrook . |Lord Chancellor. 
Orford, 
Bampton, 3d V. Oxford . J. R. Winstanley |Dn. & Ch. 4 maaan. 
Dean a ‘hapter 
Bensington, Oxford . Charles H. Cox ; Ch 
Holywell, P. C. Oxford . G. Tyndall . |Merton College. 
St. Giles, V. Oxford . Joseph Carter . |St. John’s College. 
Tackley, R. . Oxford . Hi. T. Jones . . |St. John’s College. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Peterborough. | 
Elton, R. . . Northampton | John Hopkinson | Ear! Fitzwilliam. 
Farthingston, R. Northampton Henry Mortlock Bishop of 
Rothwell, V. with Rev. W. Smyth, and 
Orton, Cc hap, : Northampton W, Brotherwood ; W. T. Smyth, Esq, 


Shirley, V. 


Stoke Bruerne, R. . 


Derby 


' 


, | W. A. Shirley 
Northampton Edw. Cardwell ; 


On his own Petition, 
Brazenose College, 
Oxford, 


Rochester. | 
Barham, P. 5 .| Kent . .  J.W.Atkinson . |C. Milner, Esq. 
Plumstead, with | 
Wickham, East, Chap. , Kent | H. J. Shackleton |J. Kipling, Esq. 
Salisbury, | 
Archdeaconry of . | Wilts . Wm. Macdonald |The Lord Bishop. 
Canonry of Windsor . | Berks . W. Canning . ./The King. 
Durrington, P.C.. .| Wilts . | H.Fowle . 
Purton, . Wilts J. M.Promer  . |Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Tockenham, R. Salisbury T. H. Ripley. |Lord Chancellor. 
Wantage, V. Berks Hon. H. L. Hobart | Dn. & Ch. of Windsor. 
Worcester, 
Beoley, V’. Worcester . C. Dowdeswell . |W. Holmes, Esq. 2 


Kyre Magna, R. 


Worcester . 


F. Severne 


* With King’s Norton annexed. 


. \E. Pytts, Esq. 


Thomas Pope, elected a Conduct of 


Eton College. 


Robert Grant, to a Fellow of Winches- 


ter College. 


PREACHERSHIPS, 


M. Glasse, to St. Ann's, Limehouse, 
Lect. Middlesex. 


Thomas Dale, to St. Sepulchre, Lect. 


Middlesex. 


LECTURESHIPS, &c. 


Thomas Bissland, to St. Paul's Chapel, 
Winchmore Hill, Middlesex. 

E. Palmer, to St. John’s Chapel, Deri- 
tend, near Birmingham. 
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CHAPLAINCIES. 


J. Drake, to the Lord Bishop of Ro- 


Aaron Rogers, to H. M. S. Sybille. 


chester. Carr John Glynn, to H. H. the 
B. Lee, to Huntingdon Goal, Hunting- Duke of Clarence. 
donshire. 
SCHOOLS. 


H. Worsley, D.C.L. to be Principal of 
Grammar School, at Exeter, Devon. 

Samuel Wasse, to the Mastership of 
Sherborne Grammar School, Dorset. 

Edward Gould Monk, to the Master- 
ship of Newport Grammar School, Essex. 

W. Green, to the Mastership of Led- 
sham School, Yorkshire. 

Thomas Vere Bayne, to the Mastership 
of Warrington School, Lancaster. 


F. Durwall, to the Mastership of Bir- 
mingham Grammar School, Warwick. 

John Edwards, to the Mastership of 
Bury St. Edmund’s Grammar School, Suf- 
folk. 

John Oakeley Hill, to the Mastership 
of Monmouth Grammar School, Mon- 
mouth, 

C. Cutbush, to be Principal of North- 
ampton New Grammar School. 


SCOTLAND. 


Rev. J. Drummond, to the Church and 
Parish of Forgaudeny, in the Presbytery 
and County of Perth: patron, the King. 

Rev. W. Gerrard, to the Church and 
Parish of Stricathrow, County of Forfair. 


Rev. P. Brotherson, to the Church and 
Parish of Alloa, in the County of Clack- 
manan, 


IRELAND. 


Rev. Robert Shaw, of St. John’s, Kil- 
kenny, to the living of the united parishes 
ef Dunmore, Mocullec, and Kilmodum, 
County of Dublin. 

Rev. John Greg, Curate of St. Paul’s, 
Portarlington, to the Parish of Killsallag- 
han, Dublin: patron, the Lord Lieute- 
nant. 


Rev, Hugh S, Hamilton, Curate of St. 


John’s, Sligo, to the Vicarage of Grahavy, 
Diocese of Dromore and County of Down. 

Rev. Henry Brougham to the Living of 
Tullow. 

Rev. Allen Morgan, M.A. Chaplain to 
the Blue-coat Hospital, Dublin, to the 
Deanery of Killaloe. 

Rev. J. Bayly, D.D. to the Deanery of 
Lismore: patron, the King. 
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ORDAINED. 


BATH AND WELLS. 
By the Lord Bishop, April 6. 


DEACONS. 


John Simon Jenkinson, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, 

George R. Kensit, B.A. Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Poulett M‘Ghie, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

George Ross, B.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

John Charnock, B.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

Hen. Newmarch, B.A. St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford. 


John Huyshe, M.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 


Marcus Rich. Southwell, B.A. Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


Rich. Cooper Christie, LL.B. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

John Garland Harrison, Queen’s 
lege, Cambridge. 


George Philip Simpson, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 


Charles Burne, S.C.L. Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 


Walter Thomas Prideaux, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 
Edward Rowlandson, M. A. Queen's 
College, Oxford. 


Geo, Trevelyan M.A. Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 


John Danbury, B.A. Excter College, 
Oxford. 


John Ashley, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Henry John Shackleton, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


ELY. 
By the Lord Bishop, on Trinity Sun- 
day, at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 


DEACONS, 
Edw. Bowyer Sparke, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
William Cains, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Jackson Muspratt Williams, B. A. 
Queen's College, Cambridge. 


Tho. Dealtry, $.C.L. Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Benjamin Chapman, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Harding, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

Humphrey Senhouse Pinder, B. A. 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Fardell, S.C.L. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ral ph Chilton, B.A. Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Francis Gregory Le Mann, B.A. King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

William Henry Hansom, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Henry Davis, B.A. Trinity College, ) 
Cambridge. 

Philipps Hanham, B.A. St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Joseph Foster, B.A. Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry Edmund Fryer, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, 

Henry Willoughby, B.A. Lincola 
College, Oxford. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of Bristol.) 


PRIESTS. 


Robert Bentley Buckle, M.A. Sidney 
College, Cambridge. 

Jobn Hatton Fisher, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Linesey, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Grainger Hall, M.A. Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 

George Hamilton, B.A. King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

John Henry Pooley, M.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Samuel Wilkes Ward, M.A. Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 

William Smith Dear, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

James Legrew Kesse, B.A. ee 
College, Oxford. 

Thomas Fitzherbert, B.A. Queen’s) 
College, Cambridge. 

Richard Antram, M.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Charles Wools, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


By Let. Dim, from the Bishop of Bristol.) 
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HEREFORD. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Chapel of 
Winchester College, May 25. 


DEACONS. 


Edward Higgins, M.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

John Hill, M.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

John Watkin Downes, B.A. Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Lewis Laurence, B.A. Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

William Tomkins, B.A. Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

Meyrick Beebee, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Cha. Maynard Kesilage, B.A. Qaeen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

William John Browne Angell, B.A. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

Henry Law Bamford, B.A. Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

PRIESTS. 


Henry Stonehouse, LL.B. New Col- 
lege, Oxford, 

William Tahowrdin, B.A. New College, 
Oxford. 

William John Meech, B.A, New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 


By the Lord Bishop, at St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, March 23. 


DEACONS. 


John A. Baxter, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
; Cha, Birch, LL.B. Trinity Hall, Cam- 

ridge. 

John Chell, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

James Gratrix, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles Langdon, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Francis Wm. Sharp, B.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Robert Stammers, B.A, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Caril Worsley, M.A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Richard Kempthorne, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

George William Steward, B.A. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS, 


Francis Foreman Clarke, B.A, Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 
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Henry Robert Crewe, B.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Leveson Lane, B.A. Cam- 
bridge. 
Buxton Marsden, B.A. Cam- 
ridge, 

Francis Owen, B.A. St. Jolm’s College, 


Cambridge. 
LINCOLN. 


By the Lord Bishop, on Trinity Sun- 
day in Christ College Chapel, Cam- 


DEACONS, 

Andrew Belcher, B.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Benjamin Franklin Couch, B.A. St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Andrew Corbett, B.A, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

George Stephens Dickson, B.A. Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 

Jobn Gore, B.A. Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 

John Haynes, B.A. Scholar of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Robert Boothby Heathcote, B.A. St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

John Mossop, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

William Parker Perry, B.A. Wadham 
College, Oxford, 

Thomas Sikes, B.A, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Dykes Thorpe, B.A. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

William Hardy Vernon, B.A. Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford. 

John Deane Waite, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS, 

Thomas Clarke, B.A. Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

James Cooper, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles Hensley, B.A. Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

John Hooper, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

James Boyle, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Rowland Ingram, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Isaac King, B.A. Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. 

Burges Lambert, B.A. St. Joha’'s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William James John Leach, B.A, Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

Thowas Orgill Lewan, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford, 
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William Henry M‘Alpine, B.A. Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
Lewis Marcus, B.A. Queen's College, 


Cambridge. 


Edw. Pollard, B.A. St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford. 


Edward Russell, B.A. Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Saumel Rose, B.A. Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Joseph Singleton, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John Ferdinando Wilkinson, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Willam Williamson, B.A, Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


NORWICH. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral, 
on Sunday, June 8. 


DEACONS. 


Pelham Stanhope Aldrich, B.C.L. Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge. 

eee Sylvanus Appleyard, B.A. Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry Atcheson, M.B. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Haygarth Baynes, B.A. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Thomas Charles Chevallier, B.A. Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 

Charles Newman Cutler, S.C.L. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

John Edge Daniel, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

talwin Proctor Denniss, S.C.L. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

William Coyte Freeland, B.A. Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 

William Bird Frost, B.A, Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Rob. Jackson, B.A. Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Edmund Kerrison, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Alexander Manning, B.A. Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Octavius Matthias, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Mande, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 


Forster Maynard, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


William Watson Smyth, B.A. Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Henry Thomas Thompson, M.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Edmund Salter Whitbread, B.A. Tii- 
nity Hall, Cambridge. 


Jonathan Blenman Cobham, M. A. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

John Savill Hallifax, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Charles Nicoll, B.A. Exeter College, 
Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


John Bicker, Caius College, Cambridge. 

Edw. Ball, Caius College, Cambridge. 

Francis Cobbold, B.A. Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

George Coldham, B.A. Caius Cullege, 
Cambridge. 

Robert Collyer, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

James Young Cooke, B.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambrid 

John Buckle Cremer, B.A. St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Martin Baylie Darby, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Rich, Day, B.A. Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. 

John Dunningham, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Daniel Rose Fearon, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

John Fairfax Francklin, B.A. Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. 


William Goodwin, B.A. Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 


Arthur Hanbury, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 

George Henry Hine, M.A. Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 

George Hutchins, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

James Burton Kerr, B.A. Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge. 

Charles Lucas, B.A. Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

John Alexander Deverell Meakin, B.A. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

William Myall, B.A. Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Hervey Aston Adamson Oakes, B.A. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Henry Owen, B.A. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 

Samuel Rees, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

George Wm. Hughes Ridsdale, B.A. 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Barwick John Sams, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mallyward Simpson, B.A. Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward Viuall, B.A. Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge. 
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Henry James Lee Warner, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

George Hervey Lee Warner, St. Jolin’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Edward Wymer, B.A. St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles Henry Magaus, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 


OXFORD. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
Church of Christ, on Trinity Sunday. 


DEACONS. 


Joseph Askew, M.A, on the Old Foun- 
dation of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

George Biggs, M.A. on the Old Foun- 
dation of Queen's College, Oxford, 

John Pary, M.A. Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Philip Henry Lee, B.A. Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

John Dayman, M.A. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

Joseph Charles Philpot, M.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Walter Lucas Brown, B.A. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 

Joseph Corfe, B.A. Chaplain of New 
College, Oxford. 

William Pye, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxtord. 

Cha. Palairet, M.A. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

Edward Bouverie Pusey, M.A. Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Arthur Neate, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Henry Wintle, B.A. Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
illiam May Ellis, B.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
Edgell Edgell, B.A. Oxford. 
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Richard Sankey, M.A. Fellow of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. 
George Francis Grey, M.A. Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 
Jacob Ley, B.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
Robert Eden, M.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 
Samuel Smith, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
Francis Russell Nixon, B.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Cyril George Hutchinson, M.A. Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Thomas Pitman, M.A. Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Edmund Dewdney, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


By the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
Church, on Trinity Sunday. 


DEACONS, 


Joseph Gibbs, B.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

Daniel Baxter Langley, S.C.L. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

George ~ seg B.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William Bruere Otter, B.A. St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

Henry Walter Seawell, B.A. Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

James Henry Stone, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles Stopford, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 


Charles Gilbee, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 

Charles Joseph Parsons, M.A. Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford. 

Andrew Sayer, S.C.L. St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. 
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London, 


Abbot's Roding, R. & 
Leaden Roding R. § 


Bangor, 
Lianvethly, R. . 


Bath and cdiells. 
Closworth, R. 
Wrington, R. 


Bristol, 


Marnhull, R. . . 
St. Martin, R. with 
St. Mary, R. and 
Holy Trinity, 


Wareham 
Carlisle. 
Brough, V. 


Chichester. 


Old Shoreham, and ? 
Washington, V. 
Preb. of Wyndham in 


Essex 


Anglesea 


Somerset 
Somerset 


Dorset . 


Dorset 


Westmoreland 


Sussex 


Sussex 


Cathedral Charch + § | 


W.C. Dyer . 


Ifenry Hughes . 


Nath. Bartlett 
W. Leeves 


Harry Place . 


Geo. H. Hyde 


L. Dodgson . 


Thomas Hatch 


Thomas Leer 


233 State of the Dioceses —Deatus. 
DECEASED. 
Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Canterbury, 
Southchurch, R.* . Essex W. W. Driffield |His Grace the Arbp. 


Rev. T. Dyer. 


The Lord Bishop. 


Ii. W. Portman, Esq. 


Rev. Ll. Place. 


Earl Rivers. 


Coll. Oxford. 


|Magdalen Coll.Oxford 


The Lord Bishop. 


And Erwarton, R, Suttoik, Dioe, of Norwich; Patron, Lady M. Chedworth. 
+t And Chilwark, R. Wilts, Dioc. of Salisbury ; Patron, the Earl of Pembroke. 
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Preferment. County.. Deceased. Patron. 

Creter, 
Hennock, V. . Devon . John Hill . . |H. Hill, Esq. 
Littleham, R.* . Devon . Nicholas Mill . |Lord De Dunstanville 
Torbryan, R. Devon J. D. Fowell J. Woolston, Esq. 

Gloucester. 

Aston Somerville, R. . | Gloucester . | Edward Forster | Lord Somerville. 
Iron Acton, R. . Gloucester . Ch. Ch. Oxford. 


Lich. eCoventrp, 


West Hallam, R. . . 
Wrockwardine, R. 


Lincoln, 


Aslackby,V. . . . 
Bedford, St. John, R. . 
Bosworth Husband, R. 
Buslingthorpe, R. . 
Friskney, V. 
Wainfleet, St. Mary, P. C. 
Leicester, St. Mary, V. 
and All Saints, V. t 
with Knighton, Ch. 
Offord Darcy, R. . 


Porwich. 


Barnham, St.Greg. R. 
St. Martin, R. . 
Euston, R.t . 

Barsham, 

Burgate, R. . 

Dersingham, V.f 

Hanworth, 

Suffield, R. 

Norwich, St. Michael, 
at Thorn. P.C. 

Holt, R. 

North Elmham, 

South Coves, R. 

Wordwell, R. 


Bensington, P. C. 


* With Exmouth, Chap. 


Derby 
Salop 


Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 
Leicester 
Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 
Lincoln . 


Leicester 


Hunts 


Suffolk . 


Suffolk . 
Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 


Norfolk . 


Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 
Suffolk . 


Oxford . 


_| GB. Mitchell . 


Alex. Akehurst . 


J. R. Morewood 
Joshua Gilpin . 


J. Barwis 
John Parker . 
James Pinnock 
T. J. Holme . 


Booth 4 


Jerem. Jackson . 


Hon. Lord 


* U Hen. Fitzroy 


Wm. Pemberton 
Horace Suckling 


_ Thomas Kerrich 


Hepworth . 


Joshua Smith 
Thomas Herring 
C. Cornwallis 
J. Sidney Neucatre 


J. H. Fawcett 


t Also Prebend of Westminster, 
t Also Preb. of Shalford, in Cath. Church of Wells; Patron, Bishop of Bath and Wells; 
and Preb, of Stow Longa, in Cathedral Church of Lincoln; Patron, Bishop of Lincoln. 


. |M. Barstow, Esq. 
|Cor 


. IT. Smith, Esq. 
. |Lord 


John’s Coll. Camb. 
. |Sir T. S. Gooch, 


C. Kinnersley, Esq 
Lord Chancellor, 


ration of Bedf. 


C, Neville, Esq. 
Rt.Hon.SirJ. Banks, Bt 
Bethlehem Hospital. 


Lord Chancellor. 
W. N. Blundell, Esq. 


Duke of Grafton. 


J. Thorpe Esq. 
The King. 


D. Hoste Esq. 
Lord Suffield. 


Gonville, and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 


R. Mills, Esq. 
Earl of Bristol. 


D.& C. of Christ Ch. 
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240 | State of the Dioceses.— Deatus. 
; Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Peterborough. 


Blakesley, V. . . Northampt. (Hon. J.T. Twiselton Lord Chancellor. 
Farthingston, R. . . | Northampt. | Samuel Bateman Lord Bp. of Lincoln. 


Salisbury. 


Archdeaconry of The Lord Bishop. 
Bemeston, R. t Wilts . .]| William Coxe 4 Earl of Pembroke. 
Fovant, RR... . PembrokeColl. Oxford 
Buckland, V.* . . .| Berks . .| C. B. Rawbone. |Rev. C. B. Rawhbone. 
Chaddleworth, V. . .| Berks . . | Jos. R. Randell . |Dn.&. Ch. of Westm. 
Kingston Bagpuze, R. | Berks . . | G. Deane, D.C.L. ‘St. John’s Coll.Oxford 
West Lavington, Wilts . . « « « Bishop of Salisbury. 
‘ and Wallingford, St. bv Mairis 


Peter, . Berks Hi. Blackstone, Esq. 


Worcester. 
4 B Salford Priors, V.+ Worcester . | Henry Holyoake ‘Sir G. Skipwirth, Bt 
Upton Snodbury, I’. . | Worcester . | R. Collier . . Rev. H. Green. 
; * And Coughton, V. Warwick, Dioc. of Worcester; Patron, F. Holyoake, Esq. 
+ And Preston Capes, R. Northampton, Dioc. of Peterboro’; Patron, J. Robinsou, Esq. 
Name. Residence. County. 
| RR. Barton-upon-Humber ............ Lincoln, 
John Harling York. 
William Lithman.......... Longframlington Devon. 
L. Pickering ............ Bulkington, Curacy .............. Warwick. 
Johu Durwall Birmingham, Grammar School ...... Warwick. 
Mitford Peacock .......... Fellow of Christ Church College.... Cambridge. 
Richard Purdon .......... Fellow of Trinity College.......... Dublin. 
Joseph Cockin............ Minister of Square Chapel ........ Halifax. 
Walter Mayers .......... Over-Worton, Curacy ........ e+e Oxford. 
Thomas Nicholls .......... Burntwood, Curacy Stafford. 
W.H. Sevigny .......... Malvern .. Worcester. 
J. F. Wilkinson .......... Upper Seymour Street...........- Middlesex. 
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CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 


The Right Rev. Christopher, Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica, to Mary Hamett, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Page, 
head master of Westminster School. 

Edward Wix, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, to Fanny, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late C. Browne, Esq. of Lowe- 
stoft, Suffolk. 

Philip Wynter, D.D. President of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, to Harriette Anne, 
second daughter of Henry Boyle Deane, 

usq. late of Hurst Grove, Berks. 

astings Robinson, B.D. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Great Warley Essex, to Margaret Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Joseph Clay, 


of Burton. 

. K. Amold, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. C. T. Heath- 
cote, D.D. 

Robert S. Battiscombe, Esq. M.A. Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
Eliza Rachel Alicia, only daughter of the 
late Percival Pott, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Tho. Clowes, M.A. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Josiah Pratt, Vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, London, 

E, Bather, M.A. Rector of Meole 
Brace, and Archdeacon of Salop, toMary, 
daughter of the Rev. S. Butler, D.D 
Archdeacon of Derby. 

Bradford Denne Hawkins, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, to Sarah, 
only daughter of Robert Hopkins, Esq. of 
Tidmarsh, near Reading. 

Markland Barnard, B.A. Incumbent of 
St. Peter, Colney, to Emma, daughter of 
L. Gwynne, Esq. of Teignmouth, Devon. 

Henry Western Plumptre, B.A. of 
University College, Oxford, and Rector 
of Eastwood, Notts, to Eleanor, only 
daughter of Sir Brook William Bridges, 
Bart. of Goodnestone Park. 

Rich. John Shute, B.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to Anna, daughter of 
the Rev. J, Neale, of Boddington Manor 
House. 

Robert Cobb, M.A. Rector of Bur- 
marsh, Kent, to Harriett, only daughter 
of R. Cooke, Esq. of Dartford. 

W. P, Buckham, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Thomas Richards, Esq. of 
Reading. 

NO. VIL—JULY, 1828. 


R 


Peter Leigh, to the daughter of the late 
H. Steward, Esq. 

Thomas Nunns, B.A. of Birmingham, 
to Miss Anne Smith. 

William North, of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary Aune, daughter of Dr, 
Gilby, of Clifton, 

John Sperring, of Coley, to Miss Mary 
Wellen. 

James Weston Harding, Vicar of Sul- 
grave and Bodington, Northamptonshire, 
to Anne, daughter of Sawyer Spence, 
Esq. of Upton, Essex. 

R. V. Rogers, Curate of Kessle, near 
Hull, to Miss M. B. Howells. 

W. Norris, M.A. Rector of Warbling- 
ton, Hants, to Grace Agnes, youngest 
daughter of J. A. Hawkins, Esq. of 
Lewell, Dorsetshire. 

S. Butler, of Berry Lodge, Hants, to 
Mary Anne, third daughter of Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, Esq. of Southwick Park. 

J.H. Ridout, Rector of Langton Long 
Blandford, Dorset, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of the late James Foster Knight, Esq, 
of Anderson. 

Samuel Weston, of White’s Hill, Glou- 
cestershire, to Mary, second daughter of 
T. Brodribb, Esq. of the former place. 

William Henry Wynne, son of William 
Wynne, Esq. to Sarah Sawrin, daughter 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Dromore. 

S. B. Ward, of Quinton Rectory, Glou- 
cestershire, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Francis Litchfield, Esq. 

Latimer Harper, Rector of Catthorpe, 
Leicestershire, to Ann, only daughter of 
the Rev. B.S. Ebdell, Vicar of Chilvers 
Ceton, Warwickshire. 

J.T. Debrisay, of Chulmleigh, Devon, 
to Miss Wilson, of Russell Place, Fitzroy 
Square. 

R. P. Hassell, Rector of Batcombe, to 
Miss Light, of the Row of Ashes. 

John Fletcher, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Bradfield, to Miss Elizabeth Hobson. 

W. H. Drage, of Little Haling, Kent, 
to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of William 
Lindsay, Esq. | 

T. Birmey, of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
to Isabella, daughter of the late J. Nixon, 
a of Bill Mill Lodge, county of Here- 
ford. 

T. Thomason, late of Trinity Church, 
Cheltenham, to Dorothy, only daughter of 
the late J. Dickesun, ksq. of Kendal, 
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C. Morgell, B.A. Curate of Bentley, 
Hants, to Sarah, only daughter of the late 
Rev. W. H. Warren, M.A. Rector of 
Greensted, Essex, and Vicar of Great 
Badworth, Cheshire. 

William Bolland, Vicar of Swineshead 
and Frampton, near Boston, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Miss Meredith, of the former place. 

Williasa Warner, Rector of Widford, 
Essex, to Henrietta Anu, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Short, of Cheltenham. 

Edward Reginald Manicll, M.A. of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of Isaac Minet, Esq. of 
Baldwyns, Kent. 

Joseph Bockett, Rector of Stoodleigh, 
Devon, to Rachell, daughter of the late 
Rev. Charles Barker, of Aldworth, 

W.C. Totton, of Westminster, to Eliza- 
beth Julia, third daughter of Charles 
Knyvett, Esq. of Soming. 

William Astley Cave, M.A. Incumbent 
of Flixton, Lancashire, to Elizabeth Mar- 
tha, second daughter of the late S. Wat- 
ken, Esq. of Newhouse, Gloucestershire, 

J. W. Ready, Vicar of Braunton, 
Devon, and of Bishopstone, Wilts, to 
Jane, second daughter of Charles Chi- 
chester, Esq. of Hall, Devon. 

C. Lord, of Oakhanger, near Newbury, 
Berks, to Barbara, second daughter of ® 
Amphiett, Esq. of Handsworth. 

James Hough, to Miss Lewis, of South- 
gate. 

R. Hepworth, B.A. of the Abbey 
Church, Tewkesbury, to Miss B, M. Platt. 


John Fleming St. John, Vicar of Spon- 
don, to Cassandra, third daughter of the 
late F. Hart, Esq. of Alderwasley Park, 
Derby. 

J. Tweed, Rector of Capel St. Mary, 
Suffolk, to Caroline Frances, eldest daugh. 
ter of R. Barthrop, Esq. of Hanford 
Lodge, Ipswich. 

Henry Des Voeux, M.A. Vicar of Sta- 
penhill, Derbyshire, to Frances Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of G. W. Mitton Esq, of 
Carlton, Nottinghamshire, 

Christopher Jones, M.A, Vicar of Canon 
Pyon, Hereford, to Ann, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Jay, Esq. of Derndale. 

F. H. Thompson, of Madley, Salop, to 
Miss F. M. Metcalf, 

John Clarke, Rector of Clayhidon, 
Devon, to Miss M.A. Gardiner. 

J. F. Witty, of Frome, to Miss Mary 
Trodrig. 

Edward Bouverie Pusey, M.A. Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, to Maria Cathe- 
rina, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Barker, Esq. 

Robert Stammers, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of John Dalton, Esq. 

Robert Fawell, Rector of St. Swithin’s, 
Demarara, tc Miss Ealsworthy, of Mon- 
tague Square. 

Robert Bentley Buckle, M.A. Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, to 
Caroline Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. W. A. Barker, Vicar of Abbotsbury. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


May 14. 
Rev. Herbert Oakeley, Oriel College, 
Prebendary of Worcester, Grand Com- 
pounder. 


DOCTOR IN MEDICINE, 
(By Incorporation from Dublin.) 


June 5. 
Fe Chambers Macright, Magdalen 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Mar, 29. 
Rev. Thomas Arnold, late Fellow of 
ew College, Head Master of Rugby 
hool. 


Rev. George Dineley, Worcester Col. 
April 17. 
Rev. Andrew Edwards, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 


Rev. Thomas Farley, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. 
May 24. 
Rev. John Jones, Fellow of Jesus Col. 


BACHELOR IN MEDICINE, 
(with License to practise.) 


May 28. 
John Mitchinson Calvert, Oriel College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW, 


Mar. 29. 

Rev. Hen. John Eliman, Wadham Col. 
April 16. 

Hon. John Duncan Bligh, Fellow of All 


Souls’ College. 
May 24. 


Rev. Thomas Vere Bayne, M.A. Scholar 
of Jesus College. 


May 28. 


‘William Andrew Rees, Fellow of St 
John’s College. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Mar, 29. 
Rev. W. Latimer Neville, Queen’s Col. 


April 14. 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Pembroke 

College, Grand Compounder. 

Samuel Platt, Magdalen Hall, Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev. B. J. Harrison, Student of Christ 
Church. 
i — George Wells, Demy of Magdalen 

ollege. 

J. G. H. Bourne, Fellow of Magdalen 
College. 

Jobn Lodge, Brasenose College. 

James North, Brasenose College. 

Rev. George Harrison, Lincoln College. 

Rev. John Keal Biging, St. John’s Col. 

Charles Woodward, Magdalen Hall. 

April 24. 

Rev. Charles Maybery, Scholar of 
Jesus College. 

Henry William Hall, Oriel College. 

Henry Moresby, Exeter College. 

Geo. Riggs, Taberdar of Queen’s Col. 

Hon. John Mitford, New College. 

Rev. Anth. Lewis Lambert, Trinity 


College. 
April 30. 
Cha. Hampden Turner, Christ Church. 
Thomas Paley, University College. 
Rev. T. Penruddocke, Wadham Col. 
Rev. Robert Shuckburgh, Trinity Col. 
Edmund Hiley Bucknall Estcourt, Fel- 
low of Merton College. 
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May 8. 
Rev. Joseph Simpson, Queen's College. 
Rev. Fred. Dobson, Merton College, 
Rev. William Fawssett, M.A. of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, incor- 
porated of Magdalen Hall. 


May 1k. 

Everton Venables Vernon, Student of 
Christ Church, Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Arthur Turner, Exeter College, 
Grand Compounier. 

Edmund Roy, Pembroke College. 

Rev. Thomas Martyn, Queen’s College. 

Charles Palairct “Michel, Fellow of 
Queen’s College. 

Rev. Charles Beauchamp Cooper, Uni- 
versity College. 

Rev. James Sam. 
College. 

Rev. Edward Wix, Trinity College. 

May 24. 

Rev, James Walter Cary, Magdalen 

all, 

Rev. George Price, Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Hayman Dod, W orcester Col, 

Rev. Thomas Agar Holland, Worcester 
College. 

Rev. Thomas Fogg, St. John’s College. 


May °8. ™ 

John E velyn Denison, Christ Church, 
Grand C ompounde 

Rev. Samuel Smith, Student of Christ 
Church, Grand ‘ompounde 

Rev. Thomas Twysden, Merton Col- 
leg ze, Grand C ompounde Pe 

Rev. Jobn Horsford, Queen's College. 

William Robert Bigg, Queen's College. 

Rev. James Waketield, St. Edinund’s 
Hall. 

Rev. John Pugh, Jesus College. 

Rev. Stowell Hughes, Jesus College. 

Thomas Bevan, Jesus College. 

Rev. Hugh Vaughan, Jesus College. 

Rev. Thomas L loy d, Jesus College. 

Rev. Wm. Millner, Worcester College. 

Grenville John Penn, Christ Church. 

Henry Labouchere, Christ Church, 

Jobn Parry, Fellow of Brasenose Col, 

Rev. Charles Floyer, Trinity College. 

George Dacre Ty ler, Trinity College. 

Rev. Hen. Rob. Harrison, Lincoln Col, 

Rev, Stephen Cragg, Magdalen Hall, 


June 5. 

William Palmer, St. Mary Hail, Grand 
Compounder. 

Hon, and Rev. Everard Robert Bruce 
Feilding, Oriel College, Grand Com- 
pounder. 

Rev. Summerton Tudor, St. Edmund's 


Hall. 


Wiggett, Exeter 


Rev. William Maddock Williams, Bal. 
liol College. 

Rev. John Burton Birtwhistle, Lincoln 
College. 

Cyrus Morrall, Brasenose College. 

Rey. Samuel Lane, Exeter College. 

William Douglas Dick, Exeter College. 

Rev, Robert William Wright, 
Trinity College, 


June 12. 

Rev. John Colborne, Wadham College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Monraut Brock, S t. Mary Hall. 

Geo. Morris, Scholar of proses Christi 
College. 

—. William Parsons Hopton, Trinity 
College. 

Rev. Fred. Leicester, Queen's College. 

Rev. John Hewlett Watson, Wadham 
College. 

Rev. Richard Broome Pinneger, Pem- 
broke College. 

James Des Saumarez, Scholar of Pem- 
broke College. 

Thomas Davidson, Worcester College. 

June 19. 

Rev. John Harding, Christ Church. 

Rev. William Thornes, Christ Church, 

Frederick Russell, St. Mary Hall. 

Rev. Richard Hewitt, Queen’s College. 

Rev. Thomas Middleton, St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev. Tho. Riddell, St. Edmund Hall. » 

Rev. Philip Jacobs, Corpus Cliristi 
Colle 

her. George Maberly, Fellow of Bal- 
liol College. 

Rich. Dennis Hoblyn, Balliol College, 

Rev. George Edw. Ey re, Oriel College. 

Rev. William James ‘Copleston, Fellow 
of Oriel College. 

Tho, Sale, Demy of Magdalen College. 

Wm. Robertson, De my of Magdalen 
College. 

William Jennings Hamilton, Pembroke 
College. 

Rev. Edward William Forty Latimer, 
Lincoln College. 

Rev. Hubert Kestall Cornish, Fellow of 
Exeter College. 

Rev. William Heberden, Fellow of 
Exeter College. 

Rev. Win. Gardiner, Exeter College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Mar, 29, 
Walter John Trower, Christ Church. 
Lord Edward Thynne, Oriel College. 
April 16. 
Rich, Clayton Browne, Brasenose Col. 


_ Proceedings of the 


Henry George Pauncefote Cooke, Ex- 
cter College. 

T. F. Laurence, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

Geo Adams, Fellow of St. John’s Col. 

John Gaselee, St. John’s College. 


April 24. 


William Hardy Vernon, Magdalen Hall. 

John Bidgood Bennett, Magdalen Hall. 

Rob. Atherton Hornby, Oriel College. 

April 30. 

The Right Hon, John Viscount En- 
combe, New College, Grand Compounder, 

Thomas Spears, Pembroke College. 

George Harvey Goodwin, Queen’s Col. 

Edw Cha, Harington, Worcester Col. 

William Maxwell Du Pré, Christ 
Church, 

Richard Thomas Tucker, B. A. of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, ad eundem. 


May 8. 


Thomas E, Withington, Brasenose Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

Thomas Child, Queen’s College. 

William Boulton, Queen’s College. 

William Mayo, Magdalen Hall, 

Robert Ellis, Jesus College. 

James Marwood Elton, Balliol College. 

Henry Whitelocke Torrens, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Edward Green, Scholar of University 
College. 

Edward Blencowe, Scholar of Wadham 
College. 

Paulin Barrett, Wadham College. 

John Davenport, Wadham College. 

John Jervis Carnegie, Oriel Col- 
ge. 
| Charles Portales Golightly, Oriel Col- 
ege. 

Jolin Frederick Christie, Oriel College. 

Lancelott Charles Lee Brenton, Oricl 
College. 

Arthur B. Bryer, Exeter College. 

Henry W. Gleed Armstrong, St. John's 
College, 

William Waldron Champneys, Scholar 
of Brasenose College. 

Arthur Neate, 8.A, of Trinity College, 
Lambridge, incorporated of Trinity Col- 

May 14. 


William Thomas Ellis, Brasenose Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

Henry Hamilton, Edmund Hall. 

Thomas Hawes, Magdalen Hal. 
Robert Stephen Hawker, Magdalen 
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Jenkin Hughes, Jesus College. 
Stephen Gaselee, Balliol College. 
John Gregson, University College. 
William Gregory, Wadham College, | 
John Sutton, Oriel College. 
George Frederick Fessey, Lincoln Col- 
ege. 
Hart, Exeter College. 
Richard Greenall, Brasenose College. 
John Kaye, Brasenose College. 


May 24. 


Edward Carlton Tufnell, Balliol Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder, 

Beltou Simpson, Scholar of Queen's 
College. 

Robert Pain, Queen's College. 

Henry Smith, Queen’s College. 

James F. Warburton, Brasenose 
College. 

Montague James Taylor, Brasenose 
College. 

A. E. Sketchley, Magdalen Hall. 

Richard Pritchard, Magdalen Hall. 

Walter Posthumus Powell, Worcester 
College. 

Julian Charles Young, Worcester Col- 
lege. 

Tie Peerson, Balliol College. 

William Robert Ward, Balliol College. 

John Bateman Buckby Bateman, Bal- 
liol College. 

Right Hon. Archibald Viscount Ache- 
son, Christ Church, 

Thomas Pym Bridges, Christ Church. 

Isaac Heathcote Pring, Christ Church, 

Evan Benjamin Hughes, Jesus College. 

John Vaughan Lloyd, Jesus College. 

Hugh Robert Thomas, Jesus College. 

James Layton Brown, University Col- 
lege. 

Thiteders John Cartwright, University 
College. 

Edward James Phipps, Exeter CoHlege, 

Edward Benlow, Pembroke College. 

Lancelot Arthur Sharpe, Fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Other Philpott, St. John’s College. 


May 28. 


Charles Thomas Gaskell, Trinity Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

Power Turner, Pembroke College. 

Robert Rolland, St. Mary Hall. 

Fitz Henry Shele, Queen's College. 

William Jacob Tho, Dodgson, Queen's 
College. 

Morace Moule, Queen's College. 

Thomas Sutton, St. Edinund’s Hall. 

Thomas Carnie, Worcester College, 
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Richard Pennefather, Balliol College. 

Henry Curtis Smith, Balliol College. 

Charles Samuel Twistleton, Scholar of 
Balliol College. 

Robert Scott, Balliol College. 

John George Phillimore, Student of 
Christ Church. 

Matthew White Ridley, Christ Church. 

Thomas Chariton Whitmore, Christ 
Church, 

Henry Ralph Beaumont, Christ Church. 

Robert French Laurence, Student of 
Christ Charch. 

Kirby Trimmer, St. Alban Hall, 

James Slade, St. Alban Hall. 

Horatio Nelson Goldney, St. Alban 
Hall. 

James Lawson, St. Alban Hall. 

William Harding, University College. 

John Hamilton, Brasenose College. 

John Higgon, Brasenose College. 

Thomas W. Booth, Brasenose College. 

Joseph John Richardson, Oriel College. 

John Allen Giles, Scholar of Corpus 
Chiisti College. 

William Pilkington, Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

Jas. Henry Hughes, Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

Henry Doyle Sewell, Trinity College. 

Jobn Purton, Trinity College. 

Francis Thomas New, St. John’s Col- 
lege. 
James Campbell Crowley, Wadham 
College. 

Robert George Lewis, Wadham Col- 


‘homas Bush Saunders, Wadham Col- 
lege. 
George Sweet Escott, Lincoln College. 
James Manisty, Lincoln College. 
Edward Emest Villiers, Merton Col- 
lege. 
William Nettleship, Merton College. 


June 5. 


Edward Auriol, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder, 

Ambrose Hussey, Balliol College,Grand 
Compounder. 

John Clamson Eggington, Exeter Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder. 

John Emra, Scholar of Balliol College. 

Robert Holden, Christ Church. 

John W. Warter, Christ Charch. 

James Wood, Christ Church. 

Richard Skipsey, Queen's College. 

Jervis John Queen's College. 
Martin Longmire, St. Edmand’s 

all. 


Henry Ware, Magdalen Hall. 

Wm. Hockin Braund, Magdalen Hal. 
Wn. Fallarton Walker, Magdalen Hall, 
John Blackwell, Jesus College. 

Henry Bayley Williams, Jesus College. 
Joseph Birchall, Brasenose College. 
Tho. Wm. Lynne, Worcester College, 
William Young, Oriel College. 
Charles Edward Slewry, Oriel College. 
John Kay, Lincoln College. 

William Hellington, Pembroke College, 
Ww. Dallas Bernard, Wadham College, 


June 12. 


Beriah Botfield, Christ Church, Grand 
Compounder. 

Hen. Barton, Brasenose College, Grand 
Compounder. 

Wm. Henry Fellowes, Christ Church, 

George Forester, Brasenose College. 

Caleb Whitefoord, Queen’s College. 

Rich, Crampton Fell, Queen's College. 

Octavius Swale Harrison, Queen’s Col. 

John Oliver Willyams Haweis, Queen's 
College. 

John Tetley Smith, Queen’s College. 

Archibald Duboulry, St. Alban Hall. 

Christopher Reed, Exeter College. 

Francis John Hext Kendall, Exeter 
College. 

St. Vincent Love Hammick, Exeter 
College. 

William Thornber, Trinity College. 


June 19. 
Henry Birkett, Scholar of Queen’s Col. 
Wm. Monkhouse, Scholar of Queen's 
College. 

Geo. Chester, Scholar of Queen’s Col. 
Frederick Robert Neve, Oriel College. 
Edward Vivian, Exeter College. 

Edw. Fanshawe Glanville, Exeter Col. 
Richard Martin, New College. 

Hon. Edward Phipps, Trinity College. 
Henry Syer Trimmer, Merton College. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 
April 1. 
Mr. Robert John Rolles was admitted 
actual Fellow of New College. 
April 11. 


Walter John Trower, B.A. and George 
Anthony Denison, B.A. of Christ Church, 
and Charles Neate, B.A. of Lincoln Col- 
lege, were elected Fellows of Oriel Col. 


April 16. 


The Proctors for the ensuing year were 
presented in Convocation by the Heads of 
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their respective Colleges, and severally 
sworn and admitted into office by the 
Vice-Chancellor :— 

Senior Proctor.—Rev. William Arundell 
Bouverie, M.A. Fellow of Merton Col. 

Junior Proctor.—Rev. Cha. Litchfield 
Swainson, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s Col. 

Mr. Bouverie nominated for his Pro- 
Proctors the Rev. Henry William Buckley, 
M.A. and the Rev. George Tyndall, M.A. 
Fellows of Merton College; and Mr, 
Swainson nominated the Rev. Henry 
Arthur Woodgate, M.A. and the Rev. 
Edward Paris New, M.A. Fellows of St. 
John's College. 

The Examiners appointed by Dean 
Ireland’s Trustees signified to the Vice- 
Chancellor, that they had elected Edward 
Massey, Commoner of Wadham College, 
a Scholar on that foundation. 


April 18. 
Mr. William Henry Walter Bigg Wither 
was admitted Scholar of New College. 


April 19. 
Mr. W. Webb Ellis, Scholar of Brase- 
nose College, was elected to an Exhibition 
on the Foundation of Wm. Hulme, Esq. 


May 7. 

Mr. Bonamy Price, Commoner of Wor- 
cester College, was elected Scholar of that 
Society on Dr. Clarke's Foundation. 

Messrs, Blanchard and Hughes, Under- 
Graduate Commoners of Lincoln College, 
were elected Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioners ; 
and Messrs. Cox, Dolby, and Bromehead, 
Scholars of that Society, 

May 14. 

The Rev. John James Cory, B.D. and 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

| May 28. 

The following Gentlemen were nomi- 
nated by the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors 
to be Masters of the Schools for the ensu- 
ing year :— 

The Rev. George Fuller Thomas, M.A. 
Worcester College. 

John Williams, M.A. Student of Christ 
Church. 

The Rev. Richard Sankey, M.A, Fel- 
low of Corpus Christi College. 

In the same Convocation, the Rev. Wm. 
Thomas Parr Brymer, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem, 


May 30. 


Richard Gell Macmullen was admitted 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 
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The Rev. Joseph Dornford, M.A, Fel- 
low of Oriel College, was approved asa 
Public Examiner in Literis Humanioribus ; 
and the Rev. Robert Walker, M.A. of 
Wadham College, as a Public Examiner in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Students of Christ Church from 
Westminster Schoo! ;— Messrs. Robert 
Joseph Phillimore, Thomas Chamberlain, 
Matthew Henry Marsh, and Henry An- 
thony Jeffreys. 

The Rev. Richard Sankey, M.A. Scho- 
lar of Corpus Christi College, has been 
admitted a Feltow of that Society. 

The Rev. Edward Burton, M.A, late 
Student of Christ Church, has been ap- 
pointed Bampton Lecturer for the year 
1829. 

At a Convocation holden to elect a 
Curator of the Sheldonian Theatre, in the 
room of the late Dr. Marlow, President of 
St. John’s College, the Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, 
Master of Balliol College, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, was unanimously 


chosen. 
' June 2. 


In Convocation, the Rev. J. Bramston, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
was nominated one of the Masters of the 
Schools, in the room of the Rev. Richard 
Sankey, M.A. 

June 5. 


In Convocation, a Sum not exceeding 
£400 was granted from the University 
Chest for the Completion of the Improve- 
ments in the interior of St. Mary’s Church ; 
and the two Schools of Geometry and 
Medicine were permanently annexed to 
the Bodleian Library. 


June 11. 


Mr. Geo. Robert Michael] Ward, M.A. 
of Trinity College, was admitted an actual 
Fellow of that Society. 

Messrs. Jasper Nicholls Harrison and 
Robert Cox Clifton, Commoners of Wor- 
cester College, were elected Scholars of 
that Society, on Mrs. Eaton’s foundation. 


June 12. 


It was agreed in Convocation to in- 
crease, by a payment out of the Univer- 
sity Chest, the annual salaries of the Pro- 
Proctors from £50 to £80 each; and it 
was agreed at the same time to increase 
the annual salary of the Keeper of the 
Archives from £40 to £100, to be paid 
out of the monies collected under the 
name of Charter-woney. 
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June 14. 
Mr. James Sayer Ogle was admitted 
actual Fellow of New College. 


June 17. 

Mr. Henry Birkett, Mr. Wm. Monk- 
house, and Mr. George Chester, were 
elected Taberdars of Queen’s College. 
On the same day Mr. Christopher Benson 
and Mr. John Hogarth Swale were elected 
Scholars on the Old Foundation. Mr. 
John Rowlandson was elected an Exhibi- 
tioner on Sir Francis Bridgman’s Founda- 
tion; and Mr. Alfred Casar Bishop and 
Mr. John Feuden Smith Phabayn, Exhi- 
bitioners on the Foundation of Frederick 
Tylney, Esq. 

June 19. 

In Convocation, the names of Mr. 
Veysie of Christ Church, as a Public Ex- 
amimer in Literis Humanioribus, and of 
Mr. Grenfell of University College, as 
Examiner in Disciplinis Mathematicis et 
Physicis, were respectively submitted to, 
and approved by the House. 

The Examiners appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Dean of Christ Church, 
have signified their intention of recom- 
mending George Cotes, Scholar of Trinity 
College, for the Writership offered by the 
Right Hon, Charles Watkins Williams 
Wynn, as a Prize for competition among 
the Junior Members of the University. 


The Names of those Candidates who, 
at the close of the Public Examinations in 
Easter Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the Three Classes of Litera 
Humaniores, and Discipline Mathematice 
et Physica, respectively, according to the 
Alphabetical arrangement in each Class, 
prescribed by the Statute. 


LITERS HUMANIORES. 
First Class. 
Blencowe, Edward, Wadham College. 
Giles, John Allen, Corpus Christi Col. 
Lewis, George Cornwall, Christ Church, 
Newton, Benj. Wills, Exeter College. 
Pearson, John, Balliol College. 


Second Class. 

Rateman, John Buckley, Balliol Col. 

Champneys, William Weldon, Brase- 
nose College. 

Christie, John, Oriel College. 

Fisher, James, Exeter College. 

Gaselee, Stephen, Balliol College. 

Hammick, St. Vincent Love, Exeter 
College. 


Littledale, Charles Richard, Christ 
Church. 


Richardson, Joseph John, Oriel College. 

Scott, Robert, Baiiol College. 

Sharpe, Lancelot Arth. St. John’s Col. 

Townsend, Theyer Lawrence, Worcester 
College. 

Tufnell, Henry, Christ Church. 

Vivian, Edward, Exeter College, 


Third Class. 
Birchall, James, Brasenose College. 
Birkett, Henry, Queen’s College. 
Boulton, William, Queen’s College. 
Brenton, Lancelot C. Lee, Oriel Col. 
Emra, John, Oriel College. 
Golightly, Charles Portales, Oriel Col. 
Greenall, Richard, Brasenose College. 
Hughes, Jas. Hen. Magdalen College. 
Hughes, Jenkin, Jesus College. 
Hutton, Rufus, Exeter College. 
Lawson, James, St. Alban Hall. 
Monkhouse, William, Queen’s College. 
Nettleship, William, Merton College. 
Plunkett, Hon. Randall Edward, Christ 
Church. 
Powell, Walter Posthumous, Worcester 
College. 
Turner, Joha Fisher, Worcester College. 
Ward, William Robert, Balliol College. 
Warter, John Wood, Christ Church. 


Ceartes MItrer, 
Josern Dornrorp, 

Joun SuvipuaMm, 
Tuomas T. Cuurton, 
Beacn Tuomas, 
H. Arnruur Woopcarte. 


Examiners. 


DISCIPLINA MATHEMATIC# ET PHYSICA. 


First Class. 
Giles, John Allen, Corpus Christi Col. 
Tufnell, Edward, Balliol College. 


Second Class. 
Bateman, John Buckley, Balliol Col. 
Boulton, William, Queen's College. 
Chester, George, Queen’s College. 
Christie, John, Oriel College. 
Hammick, St. Vincent Love, Exeter 
College. 
Lewis, George Cornwall, Christ Church, 
Skipsey, Richard, Queen’s College. 
Ward, William Roll, Balliol College. 
Third Class. 
Lewis, Rob. Geo. Wadham College. 


Plunkett, Hon. Randall Edward, Christ 
Church. 


Bapen Powett, 
Ronert Wacker, F 
Avovustus Pace Saunpers, 
The number of the Fourth Class was 107. 
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PRIZES. 


CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES. 


Latin Verse, 

Subject—‘* Machine vi vaporis impulse.” 
Adjudged to 

Thomas Legh Claughton, Trinity College. 


Latin Essay, 
Subject—‘* Unde evenit ut in artium 
liberalium studiis prestantissimus quisque 
apud singulas civitates eodem fere seculo flo- 


ruerit ?”’ 
Adjudged to 
George Anthony Denison, B.A. Oriel 


College. 
English Essay, 

Subject—* The Domestic Virtues and 
Habits of the Ancient Greeks and Romans, 
compared with those of the more refined Na- 
tions of Modern Europe.” 

Adjudged to 
William Sewell, B.A. Exeter College. 


Subjects for the ensuing year. 


Latin Verse. 
“ M. T. Cicero cum familiaribus suis apud 
Tusculum,” 
Latin Essay. 
“* Quibus potissimum rationibus gentes a 
Remanis debellate ita afficerentur ut cum 
victoribus in unius impertt corpus coaluerint ?” 
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SIR ROGER NEW DIGATBE’S PRIZE. 
English Verse, 
Subject—“ Richard de Lion.” 
Adjudged to 
Joseph Anstice, Christ Charch, 


Subject for the ensuing year:— 
“ Voyages of Discovery to the Polar Regions.” 
THBOLOGICAL PRIZB. 


Subject for the ensuing Year. 

“* What were the causes of the persecution 
to which the Christians were subject in the 
Jirst centuries of Christianity.” 

The above Subject for an English Essay, 
appointed by the judges, is proposed to 
Members of the University on the follow- 
ing conditions, viz. 

. The Candidate must have passed his 
Examination for the degree of B.A. or 
B.C.L. 

II. He must not on this day (Jane 17) 
have exceeded his twenty-eighth Term. 

Ill. He must have commenced his 
sixteenth Term eight weeks previous to 
the day appointed for sending in his Essay 
to the Registrar of the University. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM APRIL TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 


June 11, 
Rev. Samuel Birch, St. John’s College, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Compounder, 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


April 23. 
Rev. Robert Walpole, Trinity College. 
June 11. 


Rev. John Thomas Austen, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 
2 = Temple Chevallier, Catharine 
all. 
Rev. Nicholas Fiott, Fellow 
John’s College, Compounder. 
Rev. Henry Venn, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Compounder. 


of St. 


Rev. Joseph Hindle, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Compounder, 

Rev. John Hobart Caunter, St. Peter's 
College. 

Rev. Wm. Burgess, Queen’s College. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Mar. 21. 
Rev. Warwell Fenn, Catharine Hall, 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Mar. 21. 

Rev. John T. Bennett, St. Peter’s Col. 
Mar. 26. 

Charles Cutbush, St. John’s College. 
April 23. 


John Bishton, Trinity College. 
Frederick Solly Flood, Trinity College. 
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Winthrop M. Praed, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

Henry Davis Ward, Trinity College. 

Rev. J. F. Isaacson, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, St. John’s Col. 

Rev. Wm. Christ. Twiss, Caius College. 

Edward Hyde Cosens, Catharine Hall. 


May 7. 


Rev. Horatio Walpole Bucke, Trinity 
College. 
John Heywood Hawkins, Trinity Col. 
T. C. Sneyd Kynnersley, St. John’s 
College. 
Rev. David Laing, St. Peter's College. 
Rev. Caleb Rockett, St. Peter's College. 
Rev. Henry West, St. Peter's College. 
Rev. Arthur Hussey, Corpus Christi 
College. 
Thomas Ramshay, Queen's College. 


May 14. 
Rev. Joshua Scholefield, Corpus Christi 
Coliege. 
May 21. 
Rev. Russell Skinner, Sidney College. 


June 11. 


Rev. Samuel Crowther, Clare Hall. 
Richard Heathfield, Jesus College. 
Rev. Benj. Weaver, Sidney Sussex Col. 


INCEPTORS TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF ARTS. 


Mar. 21. 


James Challis, Fellow of Trinity Col. 

Thomas Riddell, Fellow of Trinity Col. 

Edward Johnstone, Trinity College. 

Rev. William Goode, Trinity College. 

Cha, Wm. Bollaerts, Trinity College. 

Rev. J. H, Pooley, Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 

Rev. Heury Cleveland, St. John’s Col. 

Rev. F. C. B, Earle, St. John’s College. 

Rev. Edward Ventris, St. Peter's Col. 

Rev. Benjamin W. Beatson, Fellow of 
Pembroke College. 

Rev. Jobn Graham, Fellow of Queen's 
College. 

Rev. Samucl W. Waud, Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 

James Grundy Cross, Downing College. 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 


June 11. 
Rev. Stephen Davies, Queen's College, 
Compounder, 


Robert Shaw King, Sidney Sussex Col. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC. 
June 11. 
Henry Burton, Caius College, 


BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 
June 11. 


James Farish, B.A. Trinity College. 
Wm. Penrice Barrett, B.A. Caius Col. 
Edward Augustus Domeier, B.A. Tri- 
nity College. 

Charles ay St. John’s College. 
John Bramston Wilmot, Caius College, 
John Burnett Stuart, Queen’s College. 
Richard Elmhirst, Caius College. 
Charles Morgan Le Mann, Trinity Col. 
Hen, Trowbridge Moor, St. John’s Col, 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Mar. 28. 


George Goldsmith, St. Peter’s College. 
Thomas John Theobald, Christ College. 
Richard Catton, Corpus Christi College. 
Richard Roundell Toke, Corpus Christi 
College. 
Wm. Henry Tuer, Magdalen College. 
April 23. 
Henry Davis, Trinity College. 
Charles Hayes, Trinity College. 
Michael Le Mana, Trinity College. 
George Rose, Trinity College. 
Rotton, Trinity 
* Albert Way, Trinity Colle 
David Bristow Baker, St. ohn’ s Col. 
Richard Chapman, St. John’s College. 
John Clay, St. John’s College. 
Thomas Fawcett, St. John’s College. 
Charles Fisher, St. John’s College 
James Fitzmaurice, St. John’s College. 
James Hamilton, St. John’s College. 
John Saunders, St. John’s College. 
Fenton Tuckett, St. John’s College. 
F. Sacheverell Wilmot, St. John’s Col. 
William Wynne, St. Jolin’s Colle 
Phelipps Hanham, St. Peter’s Coll ege. 
Fred. Wm. Maltby, St. Peter’s College. 
James Macdonald, Caius College. 
Nicholas Bennett, Queen's College. 
Robert Lee Bridge, Queen’s College. 
James Coghlan, Susan: s College. 
Tho. Edm. Hiscock, Queen’s College. 
Charles Langdon, Queen's College. 
Henry Murray, Queen's College. 
Jackson Muspratt Williams, Queen’s 
College 
mae Cordeaux, Catharine Hall. 
Alexander Anaand, Jesus College. 
Benjamin Chapman, Christ College. 


I 
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James Robertson, Christ College. 
Joseph Foster, Emmanuel College. 
May 7. 
George Coleman, Christ College. 
Charles Thomas Carpenter, Sidney 


College. 


College. 


May 14. 
Joseph Thackeray, Fellow of King’s 


Capel Lofft, Fellow of King’s College. 


‘Thomas Bond, Trinity Colle 
Edward Holland, Trinity 
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College. 


Henry Roper, St. John’s College. 
Samuel Barker, St. Peter’s College. 


Hall. 


EXAMINERS, 
Tho. Smart Hughes, B.D. Emmanuel 


June 11. 


Wm. Henry Gorton, Trinity College. 
Edward Hall, St. John’s College. 


JUNIOR SOPHS’ EXAMINATION, Lent Term, 1828. 


George Robertson Barclay, Catharine 


James Collett Ebden, M.A. Trinity 


John Statton Fisher, M.A. Trinity Col- 


College. Hall. 
Richard Waterfield, B.D. Emmanuel 
College. lege. 
FIRST CLASS, 
Arkwright, ‘Triu. |Brown, Emm, |Dowell, 
Armytage, Joh. (Brown, Joh. [Drawbridge, 
Arnold, Qu. ([Buckstone, Trin. [Duncan, 
Ayres, Joh. |Buller, Trin. |Dunnington, 
Babington, Joh. (Burcham, Trin, |Dwyer, 
Bagshawe, Corp. |Burroughs, Chr. |Edgeworth, 
Baily, Clare (Burton, Trin. |Edkins, 
Balfour, Trin. (Burton, Emm, |Eliot, 
Banks, Joh. (Cameron, Trin. |Elliott, 
Barker, Jes. (Campbell, A. Trin. |Ely, 
Barnes, Pemb. |Carrington, Joh. |England, 
Barnard, Emm, |Carron, Trin. |Evans, D. 
Barton, Corp. (Carter, Qu. Evans, 
Barton, Joh. (Chapman, Corp. |Evered, 
Barr, Emm. Chapman, Qu. Eubank, 
Bass,” Trin. |Clarke,C. Joh. |Falconar, 
Bates, Pet. (Clerk, Joh. |Fardell, 
Bates, Corp. |Coates, Jes. |Farr, 
Bawdwen, Cath. Cockburne,JP.Joh. |Farrer, 
Bealby, Cath. Codrington, Joh. |Fawcett, 
Beckwith, Jes. (Colley, Joh. |Faweett, 
Birckbeck, Trin. (Colquhoun, Trin. |Field, 
Bird, Joh. |Cook, Trin. Fitzgerald, 
Birnie, Trin. (Cooper, E.N. Trin. |Fitzroy, 
Biscoe, Qu. Cory, Pet. |Flamank, 
Black, Trin. \Cosway, Qu. Fiavel, 
Bland, Caius Courtenay, Pet. |Fieming, 
Blathwayt, Corp. |Cox, R. Corp. |Fletcher, 
Boodle, Trin. |Crick, Joh. |Forsayeth, 
Boor, Emm. (|Croft, Cath. |Fosbrouke, 
Borlase, Pet. Tr. H. |Foster, 
Borth, Joh. |Dalton, Pemb. |Foster, 
Bousefield, Qu.  |Danitz, Cath. |Fox, F. K. 
Boyer, Emm. |Davey, 
Boyes, Qu. Davies, 
Boyle, Tr. H. Davies, S. 
Brade, . Joh. (Dawes, 
Broadhead, Trin. (Day, 
Brogden, Trin, |Devey, 
Brown, Qu. {Dolling, 


Pet. 
Qu. 
Trin. 
Joh, 
Corp. 
Trit, 
Trin, 
Cath. 
Corp, 
Peer 
Pemb. 
Joh. 
Corp. 
Corp. 
Chr. 
Trin, 
Qu. 
Joh. 
Pet. 
orp. 
Trin. 
Magd. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Pemb. 
Pet. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Tr. H. 
Magd. 
Joh. 
Corp. 
Tris. 
Trin, 
Joh. 
Corp. 
Ch. 


Qu, 


Greene, Tr. H. 
Greene, J. Corp. 
Greenup, Qu. 
Greenwood, Trin. 
Greenwood, Jes. 
Grigg, Chr. 
H * on, Jes. 
Hall, Clare 
Hall, Chr. 
Hall, Tr. 
Handford, Corp. 
Hardy, Pet. 
Harrison, Cath, 
Harvey, Trin. 
Hawtrey, Corp. 
Heath, J. M. Trin, 
Heath, Corp. 
Heathcote, Trin. 
Heathcote, Clare 
Hebert, Trin. 
Herbert, Joh. 
Hervey, Joh. 
Hewson, Joh. 
Heysett, Trin, 
Hibbert, Pemb, 
Hill, Corp. 
Hil,T. L. Joh. 
Hilton, Trin. 
Hinde, Joh. 
Hoare, Trin. 
Hobson, Joh, 
Holder, Emm, 
Hookins, Tr. H. 
Hope, Tr. H, 
Hore, Qu. 
ose, Qu. 
Hovenden,RM. Trin, 
Humfrey, Caius 
Hunter, Caius 
Illingworth, Trin. 
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Tzon, Pemb. 
Jackson, Magd. 
Jackson, Chr. 
Jadis, Corp. 
Jarvis Pemb. 
Jay, Caius 
Jenkins, Caius 
Johns, Joh. 
Johnson, J E.sen.Joh. 
Johnson, Cath, 
Jonas, Clare 
Jones, Corp. 
King, Cath. 
Kuhl, - Cath. 
Langton, Magid. 
Lawes, Joh. 
Layng, Sid. 
Leak, Qu. 
Leighton, Trin, 
Lewis, Magid. 
Lillingston, Emm, 
Lister, Cath. 
Lockwood, Magd. 
Lowndes, Tr. 
Lumb, Caius 
Lumsden, Joh. 
Lynn, Qu. 
Lyons, Trin. 
Mann, Trin. 
Marsh, Joh. 
Mayon, Trin. 
Merivale, Joh. 
Merewether, Tr. H, 
Meteyard, Caius 
NM illett, Corp. 
Milbowrne, Camb. 
Molyneux, Clare 
Moody Joh. 
Morgan, Joh. 
Morley, Trin. 
Morshead, Pet. 
Abbott, Qu. 
Ansley, Trin. 
Apthorp, Chr. 
Armstrong, Chr. 
Keeson, Joh, 
Rosanguet, Trin. 
Driggs, Qu. 
Browne, Pet. 
Bywater, Joh, 
Calvert, Qu. 
Cattley, Qu. 
Child, Sil, 
Coney, Clare 
Drake, Char 


Myers, 
Neville, G. 
Newall, 
Norris, 
Nottidge, 
Orde, 
Orlebar, 
Owen, 
Owen, 
Palairet, 
Parkinson, 
Parrington, 
Peerson, 
Pend lebury, 
Perkins, 
Philip, 
Philips, 
Pickering, 
Piercy, 
Ponsonby, 
Powell, 
Price, 
Prior, 
Pritchard, 
Pullen, 
Quayle, 
Rainbach, 
Ramsay, 
Ramsay, 
Rangeley, 
Ravenhill, 
Raymond, 
Reader, 
Rees, 
Rhodes, 
Richardson, 
Rigg, 
Roberts, 
Roberts, 
Robins, 
Roche, 


Fitzherbert, 
Garrett, 
Garrow, 
attey, 
rordon, 


| Halls, 


‘Heath, B. R. 


iHeav isle, 
Hodgson, 

lolden, 
Holdsworth, 

jHornby, 

jtlorseman, 


Trin. {Rochfort, Trin. 
Trin. |Rodwell, Caius 
Qu. Rokeby, Down, 
Qu. Rose, Joh. 
Tr. H. [Roase, Sid. 
Qu. Trin. 
Chr. |Sanders, Qu. 
Qu. Sandys, Qu. 
Cath. |Say, Caius 
Chr. (|Sheckleford, Qu. 
Jes. Shewell, Pet. 
Chr. |Simpson, Cath. 
Trin. {Simpson, Chr. 
Qu.  [Skeete, Trin, 
Pemb. |Skene, Trin. 
Qu. [Skipper, Emm. 
Trin. |Smith, C. Trin. 
Trin. |Smith, U. Trin. 
Cath. |Smith, H.C. Chr. 
Trin. |Snow, W. Joh. 
Chr. |Steble, Qu. 
Camb. |Steel, Trin. 
Qu. Stevenson, Corp. 
Joh.  |Stocker, Qu. 
Corp. |Straghan, Cath. 
Trin. jSunderland, Trin. 
Sid.  |Sunderland, Caius 
Trin. |Sweeting, Trin. 
Clare |Tate, Trin. 
Qu. fayler, W. J. Trin, 
Trin, |Taylor,A. Trin, 
Pet. | Taylor, Qu. 
Joh. |Tennyson, F, Trin. 
Joh. Thomas, Trin. 
Trin. |Thompson, Jes. 
Trin. | Thorp, Caius 
Corp. | Thorp, Jes. 
Trin. | Thorpe, Cath. 
Corp. lodd, Jes, 
Magd. | Travis, Trin. 
Down. | Trimmer, Magd. 
SECOND CLASS, 
Joh. bert, Corp. 
Qu. Kenrick, Jes. 
Emm. |himpton, Qu. 
Sid.’ | Kinnear, Trin, 
Trin. [Kirkpatrick, Pet. 
Magd. |Ligcins, Cath. 
Trin. Qu. 
Sid. Platt, Trin. 
Trin. (Poyntz, Qu. 
Chr. |Rodgers, Trin. 
Trin. |Roe, Sid. 
Down. | Row, Sid, 
Trin. |Shaw, Jes. 
Wu. 


Wright, 
Wright, 
Yardley, 
Yates, 
Yorke, sen. 


Shield, 
Smith, M. 
Spencer, 
‘Starkey, 
‘Stewart, 
‘Stewart, 
Stokes, 
‘Stretton 


Tuchniss, Cath. 
Lucker, Pet. 
audor, Trin. 
\Upjohn, Qu. 
Urquhart, Magd. 
Vaughan, Caius 
Wade, Jes. 
Walford, Trin, 
Walker, J. Trin. 
Walker, Joh. 
Wall, Caius 
Walsh, Corp. 
Walton, Pemb. 
Watkins, Emm, 
Wells, Corp. 
Weigall, Qu. 
Weighell, Pemb. 
Whale, Emm. 
Whiting, Chr. 
Whitley, Joh. 
Whitheld, Magd. 
Whitmore, Chr. 
Wilkinson, Trin. 
Willan, Joh. 
Williams, Trin. 
Willams, Clare 
Williams, H.J Joh. 
Wilson, Trin. 
Wilson, T. Trin. 
Wilson, T.D. Trin, 
Wilson, G. Joh. 
Winn, Trin, 
Wood, C. J. Trin. 
Wood, J. Trin, 
Woodward, Trin. 


Wordsworth, Trin. 


Qu. 


VPemb. 
Magid. 
Joh, 
Chr. 


Joh. 
Trin. 
Pet. 
Trin. 
Tr. H. 
Corp. 
Joh. 
Trin. 


Thompson, J. Joh. 


Thompson, 
Tomkins, 
pton, 
{West, 


Qu. 


Cath. 
Chr. 


Jes, 
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MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 
March 21. 


A Grace passed the Senate to appoint 
the Rev. William Whewell, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Professor of 
Mineralogy, in the room of the Rev, J. S. 
Henslow, now Professor of Botany. 

The following Graces also passed the 
Senate 

To appoint the Trustees of the Plamian 
Professorship, Dr. French, Dr, Turton, 
Mr. Turnbull of Caius, Mr. ‘Croft of 
Christ's, Mr. Peacock and Mr, Sheep- 
shanks of Trinity, Mr. Gwatkin aud Mr. 
Maddy of St. John’s, Mr, Griffith of Em- 
manuel, Mr. Ramsay of Jesus, Mr. King 
of Queen’s, Mr. Power of Clare, and Mr. 
Hall of Magdalen, a Syndicate to report 
on the propriety of augmenting the salary 
of the Plumian Professor, and on the re- 
gulations which it will be advisable to 
adopt for the future management of the 
Observatory. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Provost of King’s, the Master of Trinity, 
the Master of St. John’s, Dr. Haviland, 
Professor Henslow, Mr. Carrighan, Mr. 
Whewell, Mr. Ramsay, and Mr. Lodge, a 
Syndicate to report on the proper mea- 
sures to be taken for the removal of the 
Botanic Garden. 

To re-appoint the Syndicate empowered 
by a Grace of November 24, 1824, to 
treat with the Provost and Fellows of 
King’s College, for the purchase of the 
“se Court, the property of the said Col- 
ege. 

Bell's Scholars. —The following gentle- 
men were elected University Scholars on 
Dr, Bell's foundation: — 

1. Kennedy, Trinity. 

2. Webster, Clare. 
The Examiners being unanimously of opi- 
nion that the literary merits of Tennyson, 
Trinity, and Webster, Clare, were nearly 
equal, it was thought right to refer to that 
part of the foundation deed which decides 
to whom, in such cases, the preference 
Shall be given, 

March 24. 

Messrs. George Ash Butterton, B.A. 
and Benjamin Hall Kennedy, B.A. have 
been elected Foundation Fellows of St. 
John’s College. 


March 26. 


_ It was resolved in Congregation, to pe- 
tition both Houses of Parliament against 
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certain clauses in the Tithe Commutation 
Bill. The following is a copy of the peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, which was 
presented by the Solicitor-General the 
same evening :— 


* To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 

“ The humble Petition of the Chancel- 
lor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Cambridge, 

“ Snewetn—That your petitioners 
have seen with great alarm a bill intro- 
duced into your Honourable House to 
enable rectors, vicars, and other incum- 
bents of ecclesiastical benefices, to make 
a permanent commutation of their tithes 
by agreement with the owners of land. 

That in the judgment of your peti- 
tioners such permanent commutation is 
unjust in principle, inasmuch as it makes 
the average produce of the seven years 
immediately preceding the date of such 
commutation, the standard by which the 
incomes of the clergy dre for ever thence- 
forward to be regulated. 

“ That the property of Collegiate bodies 
and others who are entitled to part only of 
the tithes within a parish, and have no 
controul over the ecclesiastical patronage 
of such parish, may be materially injured 
by any commutation made, as it might be 
by the provisions of this bill, without their 
consent, 

“ That your petitioners cannot but con- 
sider it unjust that the rector, vicar, or 
other incumbent of an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice should continue subject to taxes, rates, 
aud other assessments, after having com- 
muted his tithes, and thereby actually 
transferred to others the occupation of 
those tithes, which occupation alone ren- 
ders him legally liable to these assess- 
ments. 

“ Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray your Honourable House, that all 
commutations of tithes to be made b 
agreement with the owners of land, may 
be limited to such reasonable time as to 
your Honourable House shall seem mect. 

“And your petitioners farther pray, 
that the consents of all the parties entitled 
to tithes within any parish be required be- 
fore the issuing of any commission for the 
commuting of any part of the tithes of 
such parish; and that ecclesiastical in- 
cumbents during the continuance of any 
commutation of tithes to be made under 
the authority of this bill, may not be syb- 
jected to any rates, taxes, or other assess- 
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ments, from which the owners of land, not 
being the occupiers thereof, are exempted.” 


March 27. 


Examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts.—The Syndicate appointed to con- 
sider whether any, and what alterations 
may be made with advantage in the exa- 
mination for the degree of B.A.” made 
the following Report to the Senate, with 
reference to the final examination of the 
Questionists, not candidates for Honours : 

“ It appears to them expedient, 

“ That in future this examination com- 
mence on the same day as the examination 
of the candidates for honours. 

* That of the six Examiners, two confine 
themselves to the Mathematical subjects, 
two to Homer and Virgil, and two to 
Paley’s Evidences, Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, and Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding. 

“ That on the Monday previous to tbe 
commencement of the examination, the 
Examiners publish the names of the can- 
didates arranged in alphabetical order, 
and separated into two equal divisions. 

“ That these divisions be examined at 
separate times. 

“ That the distribution of the subjects 
and times of examination be according to 
the following table 


9to12% 12h to 
Frid... |Momer . Paley’s Eviden 
Sat. @ iEuclid . Virgil. 
Mond. |al@uctid . { Paley's Philos. 
and Locke, 
Tuesd. ¢ jHomer . 1] Paley’s Eviden. 
Wed. /Arith. & Alg.) 2] Virgil. 
Paley's Philos, 
Thured, Arith. & Aly. 1 and Locke. 


“ That the examination be conducted 
entirely by printed papers. 

* That each of the Euclid papers con- 
tain twelve propositions, selected from the 
first four books, with additional questions 
apart from the former, in the fifth, sixth, 
and eleventh books, and in Trigonometry, 
at the discretion of the Examiners. 

“That each paper in Arithmetic and 
Algebra consist of questions entirely cle- 
mentary; to which may be annexed 
questions in the elementary parts of Na- 
tural Philosophy, at the discretion of the 
Examiners, 

“ That the papers in Homer and Virgil 
consist of passages to be translated, which 


may be accompanied with such plain 
questions in Grammar, History, and Geo- 
graphy, as arise immediately out of those 
passages. 

“That the Examiners be strictly en- 
joimed to take care, that the number of 
questions to be answered, and the length 
of the passages to be translated, in any 
one paper, do not exceed what a person 
well prepared may be expected to answer 
and translate in the time allowed. 

“ That the Pro-Proctors attend in the 
Senate-House during the examinations. 

“ That two of the Examiners be pre- 
sent during each portion of the examina- 
tion.” 

May 21. 

A Grace confirming the above regula- 
tions was submitted to, and passed the 
Senate at a Congregation this day. 


April 17. 
The following gentlemen of Trinity 
College were elected Scholars of that So- 


ciety :— 


S. Hoare Batler Birkbeck 

Prittie Lyons Hebert. 

Valentine West. Schol. 

O’Brien Ramsay Baldwin 

W. Walker | Steel S. E. Walker 

Pashley Travis Brown. 
May 7. 


John Ball, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem. 


May 14. 


The following Graces passed the Senate : 

1. To appoint Mr. Harris, of Clare 
Hall, one of the Examiners of the Ques- 
tionists, in the place of Mr. Ebden. 

2. Cum nonnunquam permolestum sit 
iis quibus amicos suos in Museum Hono 
ratissimi Domini Vice-Comitis Fitz-Wil- 
liam, introducendi concessa est potestas, 
ibidem totum tempus commorari. Placeat 
vobis, ut in posterum iisdem liceat, in has 
wdes, quos velint introducere, admissos 
autem relinguere, hoc modo spectatum 
venientibus interdicto, ut que sub clavi 
sunt nequaquam velint promere. 

S. To accept the terms offered for the 
purchase of the rights of the University ia 
a parcel of common land lying in the 

rish of St. Andrew the Less, by the 
Sestices of Peace empowered by Act of 
Parliament to build a Town Gaol 


May 21. 
1. Cum ex wquali Bibliothecarioram 
vestrorum Potestate plurimum incommodi 
in administrandaé Bibliotheca oriatur: 
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Placeat vobis, si Magro. Lodge, Biblio- 
thecario vestro, in officium Proto-Biblio- 
thecarii, jam vacans, eligi contigerit, quod 
nulla electio Bibliothecarii ante vicesi- 
mum quintum diem Novembris teneatur : 
Quo melius Syndici vestri intered de mu- 
tanda Bibliothece administratione consi- 
lium adhibeant, et ad vos referant. 

¢. Cum Georgius Pryme, A.M. Collegii 
SS. Trinitatis nuper Socius, publicas Lec- 
tiones de principiis Economie Politice in- 
stituerit, et per multos jam annos perlege- 
rit: 

Placeat vobis, ut idem Georgius Pryme 
titulo Professoris Economie Politicw ves- 
tris suffragiis cohonestetur. 


May 22, 
The Rev. John Lodge, M.A. fellow of 
Magdalen College, and Librarian of the 
University, was unanimously elected Prin- 


cipal Librarian, in the room of the late 
Rev. T. Kerrich, B.D. 


May 23. 

The Rev. John Graham, B.D. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Curate of Marche, 
in the Isle of Ely, was elected Fellow of 
Jesus College: patron, the Lord Bishop of 


Ely. 
May 26. 

N. J. E. Cockburn, and T. P. L. Hal- 
lett, S.C.L. were elected Fellows of Tri- 
nity Hall, 

June 11. 


A Grace passed the Senate to appoint 
Mr. Hind, of Sidney College, Deputy 
Proctor, in the absence of Mr. Turnbull. 

TRINITY COLLEGE EXAMINATION, 

(Alphabetical List of the First Classes.) 

SENIOR SOPUS. 


Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Hoare, Mr. White. 
Mr. Pashley, 

JUNIOR SOPHS. 
Mr. Birckbeck, Mr. Steel, 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Sweeting, 
Mr. J. M. Heath, | Mr. Tate, 
Mr. Hebert, Mr. Travis, 
Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Walker. 

FRESHMEN, 

Mr. Chatfield, Mr. Spedding, 
Mr. Colville, Mr. Tennant, 
Mr. Dashwood, Mr. Wallace, 
Mr. Dodson, Mr. Walsh, 
Lord A, Hervey, | Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Kennedy, Mr. West, 
Mr. Muller, Mr. Whiston, 
Mr. Nash, Mr. Worlledge. 
Mr. Shepherd, 
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Ralph Clutton, B.A. Scholar of Emma- 
nuel College, has been elected a Founda- 
tion Fellow of that Society. 

The Rev. Sir Windsor Bayntun Saudys, 
M.A, has been presented to a Parke Fel- 
lowship of St. Peter’s College: patron, 
Sir Edward Bayntun Sandys, Bart. Mi- 
serdine Park, Gloucestershire. 

W. H. Hanson, B.A. of Clare Hall, has 
been elected a Junior Fellow of that So- 


ciety. 

Hasty Longueville Jones, B.A. and Ed- 
ward Dodd, B.A. of Magdalen College, 
have been elected Fellows of that Society. 

Charles Cotton, B.A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, has been elected Hebrew Scholar of 
the Second Class, 

The following gentlemen are appointed 
Barnaby Lecturers for the year ensuing : 

Mathematical.—Rev. William Joseph 
Bayne, M.A. Trinity College. 

Philosaphical.—Rev. John Hind, M.A. 
Sidney College. 

Rhetorical.— Rev. Joshua King, M.A. 
Queen’s College. 

Logical.—Rev. Rich. Newton Adams, 
B.D, Sidney College. 


Summary of the Members of the University 
of oe e, arranged according to the 
number of Members on the Boards. 


Members Members 
of the on the 
Senate. Boards 
Trinity College . 646 1487 
St. John’s « . « 
Queen’s... 69 . . S37 
Christe - 222 
Emmanuel .. 104 .. 
Pere... « © 
Corpus Christi . 190 
Clare Hall .. 71 161 
Catherine Hall . 35 - 149 
King’s College . 81 116 
Magdalen .. 47 116 
Pembroke 
Sidney . — 


Downing . . 13 .. 56 
Commorantes in Villa 9 . . 9 


1974 


Increase since last year . . 114 
Majority over Oxford this year 95 
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PRIZES. 


TYRWHITT’S HEBREW SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Vice-Chancellor, aud other official 
electors of Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar- 
ships, have given notice, in pursuance of 
the Thirteenth Regulation of the Senate, 
bearing date the 14th of March, 1826, 
that a premium of £50 will be given for 
the best dissertation on “ The nature and 
extent of the Hebraisms found in the writings 


St. Paul, including the Epistle to the He- 


CHANCELLOR'S GOLD MEDAL, 
[ For the best a Poem, by a resi- 
dent 
{jud, ged to 
Christopher W ee, Trinity College. 
Subject The Invasion of Russia by 
Napoleon Buonaparte.” 


SIR WILLIAM BROWNE'S MEDALS, 
[ For the best Greek Ode.] 
Adjudged to 
F. Tennyson, Trinity College. 
Subject —“£guptus.” 


[For the best Latin Ode. ] 
Adjudged to 
Christopher Wordsworth, T rinity College, 
Subject—“ Hannibal,” 


[ For the best Greek and Latin Epigrams.] 
Adjudged to 
Christopher Wordsworth, Trinity College. 
Subject of the Greek Epigram : 


"Ey 
Nadaiveras, ay Tis 
pan. 


Subject of the Latin Epigram : — 


wayra.”—Homer. 


PORSON PRIZE. 

[For the best Translation of a passage 

from Shakspeare into Greek Verse. } 
Subject :— 

Troilus and Cressida,” Act III, Scene 3, 
Beginning— 

** Time hath, my Lord, a wallet on his 
back,” 
And ending with— 

* And dvave great Mars to faction.” 


London: 
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